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Chapter I 


THE UNITS OF AMERICAN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The American system of government is federal. The United States 
Constitution establishes a national government and recognizes the 
governments of the several states. To the national government, it 
delegates specific powers; and in the words of the Tenth Amend- 
ment, ‘‘the powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Th(^ eslablishrnent of local government not being delegated to the 
national government nor prohibited to the states is clearly within 
the sphere of state power. Ti is power is exercised bv ^he state legis- 
latures except where the state constitutions restrict their powers, 
\Miile each state has its own system if local government, there are 
many similarities. For the fundamental principles and institutums of 
local government are common throughout the Ignited States. But 
tluTe is a wade varietv of forms and practices depending upon his- 
tory, experieiu'c, and conditions. Thus, both stability and flexibility, so 
essential to govc*rnm(mtal success an Nowhere and any time, are basic 
qualities of American local governrntnl as they are in the federal 
system of nation and states. 

Broadly speaking, there are several major classes of local govern- 
ment. The first are the subdivisions of tlu‘ stat(\ Slate law specifi- 
cally directs these units to do certain things for their inhabitants as 
agents of the state. Moreover, all the territory of the state is divided 
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into such units to achieve uniformity of administration. The best 
example of this class is the county. In all states, except Louisiana 
where the comparable unit is called the parish, there are counties, 
and in all states every square mile is in some county with but very 
few exceptions. Likewise, in the 22 states in which townships or 
unincorporated towns exist as subdivisions within the counties, these 
come also within such classification. 

Counties and townships were originally laid out by state legisla- 
tures to include all the territory involved; they were established 
without the solicitation or petition of the inhabitants; they were 
directed to carry out governmental rather than corporate powers. 
Thus, these units are considered hy the courts in most of the states 
as quasi-corporations. The line, however, cannot always be clearly 
drawn. For example, there are some areas of the state in which the 
county has been consolidated with the city. In most states that have 
rural townships, incorporated places are separated and independent 
from the townships surrounding them. Local petition is necessary in 
some instances to establish new tovmships. All local units, not only 
counties and townships, are considered as agents of^ the state 
under certain circumstances. Nevertheless, counties and townships 
must be considered to be in a separate class of local govenunent 
units. 

Incorporated places or municipalities comprise a second group. 
These include cities, boroughs, villages, and incorporated towns. 
They are the units of government established especially for com- 
munities in which people live close together, under more or less 
urban conditions, although thousands of them contain less than 
2,500 population which the United States census holds as the divid- 
ing line between urban and rural places. The governments of these 
units are designed to give their inhabitants such services as are 
necessary to urban life: police and fire protection, water supply and 
sewage disposal, streets and traffic control, for example. In the eyes 
of the law, these local units arc known as municipal corporations for 
they are given full corporate powers and those of a local, rather 
tlian of a statewide, nature. Furthermore, they come into being 
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only after petition on the part of people desiring such incor- 
poration. 

A third group of local units are the special districts which are 
created to carry on specific functions or projects. The most numer- 
ous of these is the school distiict, but tliere are many others: for 
example, water supply, road, drainage, irrigation, sewage, and 
mosquito eradication districts. These districts are called ad hoc (for 
this ) because they are established for a particular, not general, pur- 
pose. The courts view them as quasi-corporabons. 

People usually live within the jurisdiction of more than one local 
government. They may live in a city, a county, a school district, and 
sewage district at the sam« time. Or they may live in a township, a 
county, and a school district. In a city which has combined with the 
county and which operates the school system, people may have only 
one local unit, but that is rare. 


What Is a Local Unit? 

Technically speaking, to be a local unit requires certain qualifi- 
cations. The Bureau of the Census sets up three general criteria. 
First, it must have existence as an organized entity. To have this, it 
must hav^e some form of organization and some corporate powers 
such as the right to sue and be sued, to make contracts, and to own 
property. Second, it mu have governmental character. Its ofiBcers 
must be elected by the voters, or appointed by elective officials. It 
must account to the public for 'ts activities. Third, it must have 
substantial autonomij, that is, considerable fiscal and administrative 
independence. This generally includes the right to determine its 
budget, to raise its revenues and to go into debt, subject only to 
state law and supervision.^ 

Professor William Anderson (University of Minnesota) clothes a 
true local go\'ernment unit with Ine following elements; (1) terri- 

^ United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Govern- 
ments in the United States in 7952, State and Local Government Special 
Studies: No. 31, Washington, D. C. (1953), pp. 6-7. 
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torrj, (2) population, (3) continuous organization, (4) sepa- 
rate legal ideniittj, (5) independence from other local units, (6) 
governmenetal powers and functions, and (7) power to raise 
revenues 

These definitions justly exclude a large number of national, state, 
and local districts such as federal reserve districts, forest protec- 
tion districts, judicial districts, election districts, highway mainte- 
nance districts, and a w^hole host of other such governmental areas 
which do not have the basic characteristics of units of local govern- 
ment. 

THE NUMBER OF LOCAL UNITS 

There w^ere 116,694 units of local government in the United States 
in 1952.^ These included 3,049 counties, 16,778 municipalities, 17,- 
202 townships, 67,442 school districts, and 12,319 special districts, 
Minnesota led all the states with 9,025; Rhode Island had the least 
with 89. 


Counties 

While the most inclusive local unit is the county, there are fifW- 
five areas in the United States in which counties are not independ- 
ently organized or where county government is lacking."* 

Texas has the largest number of counties— 254— while Delaware 
has 3 and Rhode Island none. Sixty-seven counties in the United 


® William Andersorj, The Units of Local Government in the United States, 
Public Administration Service, No. 83 (1949), pp. 8-10. 

^Governments in the United States tn 7952, op. cit., p. 1. 

* Ihid., p. 8. Those include the county governments listed as cities, town- 
ships, or towns only: Counties of Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, and 
Richmond, in tlie city of New York; the parishes of Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans in Louisiana; the counties of Nantucket (town of Nantucket) and 
Suffolk (city of Boston) in Ma.ssachusctts; the county of Philadelphia; the 
county of San Francisco, the county of Denver, independent cities carrying out 
county functions: Baltimore, St. Louis (Missouri), and 28 Virginia cities; nine 
unorganized areas bearing county names in Rhode Island and South Dakota; 
and four federal areas; the District of Columbia, and the Yellowstone National 
Park in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 
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States have 250,000 or more population and contain 46 million 
people, more than one-fourth of the total. Two hundred and fifty- 
four counties have less than 5,000 each and together aggregate 
798,000. The average population served by a county government is 
43,770 but Loving County, Texas, has only 227 people while Cook 
(bounty (Chicago metropolitan area) has 4,508,792. Only one new 
county, Los Alamos in New Mexico, was created betweem 1942 and 
1952.'^ The largest countv in the United States is San Bernadino, 
Cailifornia, with 20,175 sejuare miles; the smallest is Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, with 25 square miles. 

M unic ipal ities 

Municipalities are incorporated places, those that function under 
the terms of a charter of incorporation provided either by a specific 
or general law of the legislature. They include* cities, boroughs, 
villages, and incorporated towns. Thev are of all sizes. One hundred 
and six cities have populations of 100,000 or more, and these com- 
prise almost iKilf the population of the United States. But more than 
half of the municipalities have less than 1,000 population. From 
1942 to 1952, the number of municipalities increased bv 558.'* 


1 he New England Towr 

The traditional and most important local unit of government in 
the six New England states is the town. Except for areas in northern 
Maine and Vermont that are wild and virtually uninhabited, a net 
of town government covers the entire New England area.” The 

' Ibid , p 2. 

« Ibid. 

'^William S. Carpenter, Trohhnns in S' »cr Lev(ds {1940j, p. 108 fn. ‘'A 
count ()1 the diilerent loinis ol local government jn Maine in 1935 revealed 
tht' following: Cities, 20; 'Towns, 434; Organized plantations, 22; Wild land 
plantations, 41; Townships, 392. Total 909,” The last three groups, totaling 
455 units, may be coiisid(‘red as having little fir no local government, coming 
under the diiect administration of the state. Local governments in both Maine 
and Vc*rinont may be deorganized and then are administered directly under 
state administration. 
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Bureau of the Census lists the New England states with 1,429 towns 
and 204 municipalities. The New England town is not incorporated, 
but as many of the towns in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island are thickly populated it renders services to urban commu- 
nities and from that standpoint has the powers of a municipality. 
In the more northerly areas it is primarily a unit of rural govern- 
ment. However, villages and settlements within the town areas are 
not separately incorporated as they are m some states, but are served 
by the town government. This natural integration of the entire com- 
munity into one political entity is one of the reasons for the present 
vitality and strength of this old and respected American unit of 
local government. 


The Township 

Townships are found in 16 states, almost entirely in the North 
Central and Middle Atlantic regions.^ They are rural counter- 
parts to municipalities and carry on limited functions of government. 
This unit of government is practically unknown in the southern and 
trans-Mississippi states where from the beginning of settlement the 
plantation and ranch type systems of agriculture prevailed. Large 
waste areas and scanty population made subdivisions smaller than 
the countv unneccssarv. 

y j 

From central Ohio west within the Northwest Territory, the land 
belonged to the United States before settlement and was laid out by 
federal surveyors in geographical towmships, six miles long and six 

** The Bureau ot the Census lists the following states as having townships in 
1952: Illinois, Inchana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nortli Dakota, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Soutli Carolina 
(only 2), South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. Lane Lancaster, Govern- 
ment in Rural America (1952), .states tliat “the township exists generallv in 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New YVirk, Ohio, 
I’enns) 1\ ania, and Wisconsin. It is found in parts of Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, 
and the* Dakotas In the number of other stales administrative districts called 
townships exist, but have no political organization of importance. In New York, 
the term Town’ continues to be used.” (p. 61 fn.) The Bureau of the Census 
did not list Iowa because the county has absorbed “nearly all former tovvnship 
functions,” but lists 70 townships in the state of Washington. 
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miles wide. These congressional townships, as they were called, 
were usually taken as the district within which to establish a civil 
township. While there are many exceptions due to geographic fea- 
tures of the country and the establishment of independent munic- 
ipalities, the midwest township is still generally an area of thirty- 
six square miles. Townships in the eastern part of the United States 
vary greatly in size and form. Established in the early days from 
social communities, they conform even today more accurately to 
natural neighborhoods. 

Usually cities, boroughs, and villages are separated from town- 
ships upon their incorporation. Villages in New’ York and Michigan, 
however, remain part of the township. All or almost all the munic- 
ipalities in Oluo, Nebraska, Indiana, and Illinois arc parts of towm- 
ships. But in all the stales, the more compactly settled districts are 
organized into municipalities for the more urban purposes of gov- 
ernment, leaving townships to deal almost entirely with rural prob- 
lems.-* There are some important exceptions to this. Seventy town- 
ships of the first class in Pennsylvania, which are required to have 
three hundred population per square mile, are local units within 
the metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other Penn- 
sylvania cities. Many of them have large urban settlements requiring 
the urban services of an average city. The largest of these. Upper 
Darby, outside of Philadelphia, has a population of 85,000. These 
units are more like the urban New England towm than rural town- 
ships. Likewase, townships tliat include cities, such as is the case in 
Indiana and Illinois, have large pooulations. 

Most of the towmslups in the United States, however, are rural 
districts with small populations. While governmentally insignificant 
in comparison to cities and other incorporated places, the recent 
exodus from the central cities to their peripheries has given these 
townships a new’ importance. 

® John A. Fairlie and C'harles M. Kneier, County Government and Adminis- 
tration (1930), pp. 451-452. 



NUMBER OF GOVERNMENTAL UNITS, BY STATE: 1952 

This tabic includes all governmental units in the United States as defined by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. From “Governments in the United States in 
1952” (State and Local Government Special Study No. 31) issued in 1953. 


Local Governments Except School Districts 


State 

All 

Govern- 
mental 
Units ° 

Total 

Coun- 
ties ^ 

Munici- 

palities 

Town- 

ships 

and 

Towns * 

Special 

Dis- 

tricts 

School 
Dis- 
tricts ** 

Alabama 

548 

439 

67 

302 



70 

108 

Arizona 

367 

96 

14 

48 

— 

34 

270 

Arkansas 

1,089 

666 

75 

360 

— 

231 

422 

Calilorma 

3,764 

1,753 

57 

306 

— 

2,390 

2,010 

Colorado 

1,953 

600 

62 

241 

— 

297 

1,352 

Connecticut 

363 

359 

8 

33 

152 

166 

3 

Delaware 

108 

92 

3 

49 

— 

40 

15 

District ol Columbia 2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Florida 

617 

549 

67 

294 

— 

188 

67 

Georgia 

976 

788 

159 

475 

— 

154 

187 

Idaho 

938 

632 

44 

193 

— 

395 

305 

Illinois 

7,723 

4,238 

102 

1,157 

1,433 

1,546 

3,484 

Indiana 

3,050 

1,934 

92 

540 

1,009 

293 

1,115 

Iowa 

5,857 

1,203 

99 

934 

— 

170 

4,653 

Kansas 

6,933 

2.948 

105 

605 

1,514 

724 

3,984 

Kentucky 

796 

563 

120 

313 

— 

130 

232 

Louisiana 

489 

421 

62 

215 

— 

144 

67 

Maine 

664 

659 

16 

42 

473 

128 

4 

Maryland 

328 

327 

23 

146 

— 

158 

— 

Massachu.setts 

584 

583 

12 

39 

312 

220 

— 

Michigan 

6,766 

1,920 

83 

489 

1.264 

84 

4,845 

Minnesota 

9,026 

2,798 

87 

796 

1,844 

71 

6,227 

Mississippi 

693 

599 

82 

263 

— 

♦ 254 

93 

Missouri 

7,002 

2,110 

114 

781 

329 

886 

4,891 

Montana 

1,598 

310 

56 

121 

— 

133 

1,287 

Nebraska 

7,981 

1,588 

93 

533 

477 

485 

6,392 

Nevada 

243 

76 

17 

15 

— 

44 

166 

New Hampshire 

551 

322 

10 

12 

222 

78 

228 

New Jeisey 

1,151 

669 

21 

334 

233 

81 

481 

New Mexico 

289 

182 

32 

72 

— 

78 

106 

New York 

5,483 

2,567 

57 

610 

932 

968 

2,915 

Norih Carolina 

608 

607 

100 

401 

— 

106 



North Dakota 

3,968 

1,888 

53 

.348 

1,393 

94 

2,079 

Ohio 

3,936 

2,470 

88 

904 

1,338 

140 

1,465 

Oklahoma 

2,771 

670 

77 

499 

— 

94 

2,100 

Oregon 

1 ,723 

651 

36 

208 

— 

407 

1,071 

Pennsylvania 

5,156 

2,649 

66 

990 

1,564 

29 

2,506 

Rhode Island 

89 

88 

— 

7 

32 

49 


South Carolina 

413 

363 

46 

237 

2 

78 

49 

South Dakota 

4,917 

1,517 

64 

307 

1 ,090 

56 

3,399 

Tennessee 

435 

421 

95 

241 



85 

13 

Texas 

3,963 

1,483 

254 

738 



491 

2,479 

Utah 

385 

344 

29 

209 



106 

40 

Vermont 

414 

393 

14 

71 

238 

70 

20 

Virginia 

366 

365 

100 

223 



42 


Washington 

1,539 

993 

39 

240 

70 

644 

545 

West Virginia 

350 

294 

55 

216 



23 

55 

Wisconsin 

7,258 

1,959 

71 

534 

1,281 

73 

5,298 

Wyoming 

519 

200 

23 

86 

— 

91 

318 

Total 

1 16,743 . 

49,348 

3,049 

16,778 

17,202 

12,319 

67,346 


" Includes federal government and the 48 states. 

Excludes 54 areas corresponding to counties but having no organized county 
government. ^ 

* ^eludes “towns” in the 6 New England States, New York, and Wisconsin. 
Excludes local school systems operated as part of state, county, municipal or 
township governments. 

8 
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In 1952, there were 67,442 school districts in the United States; 
in 1942, there were 108,579. This represents a reduction of thirty- 
eight per cent, an indication of the intensity of the movement in the 
last decade lor consolidation of rural school districts. By 1954, the 
number was down to 59,631. 

Nine states had more than 3,000 school districts, all were middle 
western states where the common school district is the basic pattern 
of organization. The common school district is found in twenty- 
seven states.^ ^ 

In nine states, the town or township school district is in operation. 
In the six New England states, the school district is usually cotermi- 
nous with the town. In Indiana, New^ jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
except for independent city and borough districts, the township 
boundaries are also those of the school district. (vOimtv or modified 
county systems are where the schools are organized on a county 
basis, with or without the urban independent districts. Twelve 
states, all southern except Utah, have countywide systems.^ ^ 


Special Districts 

if school districts wer^* reduced in number during the 1942-52 
decade, special districts increased: from 8,299 to 12,319, forty-eight 
per cent. Six states: Illinois, Califor lia. New York, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Washington had more than fi\ c hundred such special local units 
in 1952. 

Special districts are usually created to carry out one particular 

I’bc National Commission on ScIkjoI Koorgai'i'^.alion, Your School District 
(1948), tahli's cm pp. 258- 261. The sUa s are: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colordclo, Delaw II c', Idaho, Ilhnois, Iowa, Kansas, Miclii^an, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana. Nebraska, Nevada, N(‘w York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. For 1954 figures, see Bureau of the Cc^nsus, School Dis- 
tricts in the United States in 1954. 

“ Ihid. The county unit •'tales arc Alabama, Florida, Gciorgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 
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function or project. Many of these are financed by means of loans 
that are repaid from revenue derived from the project or function, 
but some special districts have the right to levy taxes. Over half of 
all the special districts are fire, drainage, and soil conservation dis- 
tricts.^- 


ARE THERE TOO MANY LOCAL UNITS? 

The American system of local government has been severely 
criticized in recent years oji the ground that there are too many 
local go\^ernments, that they overlap and duplicate each other, and 
that many are too small in population and too weak in financial 
resources to give their inhabitants efficient, modern services. “Ox- 
cart” and ( chronologically a little less damning ) “horse-and-buggy” 
are the descriptions that have been applied alike to their size, form, 
and procedure. While we are here concerned mainly with size and 
numbers of local units, it must be pointed out that there are jnany 
small units governed very well and some large units poorly ad- 
ministered. But somewhere along the line a unit can be too small to 
be administered properly under normal conditions. Where that point 
is cannot be easilv determined. 


Size of Local Units and Functions 

A municipality of five thousand may be capable of operating a 
water supply system in an efficient and economical manner. It could 
support an up-to-date plant with full-time and experienced em- 
ployees from the revenue derived from reasonable water rates to the 

California lias more than two thousand spv'cial districts. Among them are 
districts for fire protection, ce^ictt ies, irrigation, lighting, sewer maintenance, 
mosquito and jicst aliateinent, road supervision, sanitation, water, utility and 
many others. S(‘e Stanley Scott and John C. Bollens, Special Districts in 
California Lrcal Govenwicnt, Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California (1949). 

Pennsylvania has more than three hundred ^'municipal authorities.” They arc 
mostly for construction of school buildings, w’ater supply, sewage disposal, park- 
ing, and airport facilities. The Authority (Spring Issue, 1953), p. 14. In addi- 
tion, there are about five hundred “school building authorities,” so established 
to take advantage of state loans. 
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inhabitants of the town and of the fringe area around it. On the 
other hand, it is too small for an effective public health program. 
Public health administration requires a wider jurisdiction to cope 
with communicable diseases, drainage problems, stream pollution, 
milk inspection, and other activities that require a high grade of 
technical skill and modern laboratory facilities. One full-time, 
trained public health administrator could hardly function in the 
many activities of the field with any great efficiency, nor could he 
be expected to confine his efforts wholly within the municipality. 
Health problems know no municipal boundary lines. 

It is generally agreed that the one-room country school district is 
financially and administratively unable to give children an educa- 
tion that will give them an equal chance with those who have the 
opportunity to attend the more modern and specialized urban or 
consolidated schools. The large reduction of school districts during 
the past decade indicates a growing acceptance of the need to pro- 
vide better facilities, better teaching, and a better system in rural 
education. But how far should consolidation go? Manv educational 
authorities believe that each state should be redistricted so that 
complete schooling can be provided from kindergarten through 
senior high school. 

A county of thirty thousand could keep at least one full-time 
official busy handling the various kinds of records gathered and kept 
by an ordinary county, but it would be too small to maintain a 
decent institution for the aged indigent. Even a township of a thou- 
sand people could well support a full-time oflScial to act jointly as 
secretary of the board of township supervisors, the tax collector, the 
tax assessor, the school board secretary, ^^nd even the justice of the 
peace. He could be the lepresentative of the county in all its rami- 
fied activities in the township. On ^he other hand, the towmship 
might well be rid of the function of rural road construction and 
maintenance. This could better be handled by the county which 
could afford modern road machinery and trained personnel. 

Thus the size of the local unit is directly connected with its func- 
tions. Experience has taught that it is easier to legislate changes in 
functions than to abolish or consolidate established units of local 
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government. In every state, there is a real need for an exhaustive 
study of governmental functions performed by all the classes of local 
government with the object of developing a more rational allocation 
than now exists. 

Democracy and Local Units 

Looking broadly at the American system of government, there is 
no doubt that only at the local level can the activity, interest, judg- 
ment, and support of the lay citizen be fully utilized. The hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who are elected by their fellow 
citizens to the governing bodies of our 117,000 cities, counties, bor- 
oughs, townships, villages, school, and special districts are the 'pil- 
lars of their communities” and the “anchors of our democracy,” 
They give balance to the state and national levels already h(?avily 
loaded with experts, career public servants, and professional politi- 
cians. The local officials are amateurs in government but they do 
represent the rank and file of American citizenry. Most of them serve 
with little or no compensation. They do so as a community serv- 
ice. Everything possible should be done to encourage the inter- 
est and efforts of these valuable and basic atoms of American de- 
mocracy. 

The size of local units has a distinct bearing upon the strengthen- 
ing of “grass roots” democracy. Citizens who serv^e local govern- 
ments want to be useful. Tliey cannot utilize their utmost abilities 
in local units that are too small to grapple with the real community 
problems or that are too weak financially to obtain modern facilities. 
They do not want to waste their time batting their heads against the 
stone walls of legal restriction or getting lost in a labyrinth of local 
complexity that obtains in most states. Often frustrated local officials, 
despairing of action, encK)urage the slate “to come in and help us.” 
Small wonder it is that the state has been taking over many func- 
tions that are rightfully local. It can deal with a problem in larger 
areas of operation unimpeded by the procedural difficulties pre- 
sented when working with multiple layers and segments of govern- 
ment-all autonomous, all independent. 
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Is tliere an ideal size, both in population and area, for a local unit 
of government? Is there a range in which local units can best pros- 
per? Plato and Aristotle speculated on the ideal size of a city, wliich 
in Greece at its “high time” was an independent and largely autono- 
mous state. Plato said “so long as the city can grow without aban- 
doning its unity, up to that point it may be allowed to grow, but not 
beyond it.” Patently, Plato was impressed by the dangers of large 
cities. He limited the ideal state to 5,040 persons. On the one hand, 
it should be large enough for self-sufficiency and a proper specializa- 
tion of effort; on the other, it should allow a working integration 
between industry and agriculture, between town and county. Aris- 
totle believed that a state became too large when politics could not 
be based on immediate personal contact. Of course, the Greek city 
state handled all governmental functions— it was a one-level govern- 
ment. He thought one ought literally to be able to see across its 
area. 

But these ideal considerations had as little effect upon the reality 
of city growth in the Graeco-Roman world after Plato and Aristotle 
as they have had on the growth of American cities during the past 
hundred and fifty years. Local communities have never been built 
upon the specifications of philosophers, and it is as idle to speculate 
today on their ideal size as it was twenty-four centuries ago. Suffice 
to say, there are with us, large and small, and we must work with 
them and for them as we can. 

Furthermore, a size proper one hundred years ago in rural and 
pioneer America is not adequate in these days of the automobile, 
airplane, and telephone. And what might be adequate now may not 
apply to a future age of rocket ships, H-bombs and bacteriological 
warfare. The flow of history, not the thoughts of philosophers, deter- 
mines the kind of governmental arrangements we have. The trend 
of world events in the 20th century is toward dominance of super- 
governments that are big, top-level, and all-powerful. In that kind 

Republic, IV, p. 423. Quoted from Charles Howard Mcllwain, The Growth 
of Political Thought in the West (1932), pp. 10-13. 
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of world, small inadequate local units have not even the slightest 
chance of survival. While their shells may remain as an outward 
symbol of what once was, real power will have departed from them 
long since. Local government can survive in reality as well as in 
name only if its strength and its implements are modern enough to 
cope with the realities of the w'orld about and in them. 

Arthur C. Millspaugh in Local Democracy and Crime Control 
states that local units need to have a populaifon of 25,000 or more to 
have a staff and keep it occupied, that they need a population of at 
least 20,000 to pay for services out of their own revenue. Below 
this figure costs per capita become exceedingly high. Likewise, 
there must be a maximum area so that in case of counties, for ex- 
ample, people can conveniently visit their county seat. 

Practically speaking, there can be no arbitrary limit set on size of 
local units except in extreme cases. Many factors must be taken into 
consideration before judgment is rendered. First, there is local his- 
tory and tradition. Has the local unit been in existence for a long 
time and does it have a historical significance to those who live in it? 
Second, do the inhabitants constitute a social community built along 
the boundary lines of the governing unit? Third, is the unit able to 
carry on efficiently the functions assigned to it by law and has it the 
necessarv sources of revenue to finance them? Fourth, can the unit 
support adequately one full-time employee, adequately compen- 
sated? No local unit should be allowed to exist without one full- 
time employee. This should be the irreducible minimum. 

7’his is not to say, however, that all units that do not now have 
one full-time employee should be doomed. Many that now have 
three, six and even ten part-time employees could undergo internal 
structural and functional reorganization so that the routine duties 
could be merged in the offi^'e of one man, a sort of manager, need- 
ing not too many technical qualifications. Such a functionary might 
also act as representative of other levels of government in his unit 
carrying out functions of a routine nature, for example, the licensing 
of hunters and fishermen and the collection of incidental revenues 
for the state. How stimulating it would be for the cause of good 
government and democracy to hav'^c in each local community at least 
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one officer, a general public administrator, fully cognizant of local 
needs and conditions, yet constantly active in developing improved 
practices and techniques so necessary in modern government. How 
much better it would be than having the same functions performed 
by uninterested and untrained part-tim(' officers or, worse still, by a 
number of roving field men, often the lowest paid in their organiza- 
tions, sent out by the functional departments of the state and na- 
tional governments! 

\ illage and Hinterland Mergers 

At present, there is a widespread feeling that rural townships in 
the 16 states where they exist should be greatly reduced in number. 
But very little is said about eliminating the large number of small, 
e(jually weak, incorporated towns, villages, and boroughs. There is 
every reason to believe that a union of such small incorporated 
places with the outlying rural tovmships is not only feasible but 
wall become a modern necessity if local rural government is to be 
preserved. The problem of local services to the inevitable fringe of 
inhabitants outside incorporation boundaries has never been suc- 
cessfully solved except by the union exemplified so well by the New 
England town or by the more urban towaisliips of Pennsylvania 
where rural and urban areas are joined in political community. The 
problems of finance, police, fire, zoning, and other functions would 
be much more casih^ solved bv such an arrangement. One reason for 
the long lile of the New' England town government is its long-term 
success in both rural and urban regions. Most of the small incorpo- 
rated places are the economic and social nucleus of a larger hinter- 
land and government organization should accommodate itself to 
this relationship. The problem of prn\iding equal services for equal 
tax rates for the rural and urban populations of these units could be 
met by differentiated tax rates or assessments, by the creation of 
service districts, or by direct payment for services rendered. 
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The Anderson Reduction Proposal 

In concluding his classic study of local units in the United States, 
Professor Anderson suggests a radical reduction in the number of 
local units from the present 1 17,000 to 18,000. First, he would elimi- 
nate all separate school districts. Counties, cities, and larger incor- 
porated places might administer local schools within their limits but 
there would be no separate corporations for school administration. 
Second, practically all other special districts would also disappear 
under the application of the same principle, namely, that there 
should be only one local government in each area. Third, townships 
in most of tlie middle western and middle Atlantic states would 
cease to exist as governing units, but, fourth, the towns in the New 
England states should remain largely as they are although a number 
of the smaller ones could be consolidated. Fifth, present municipali- 
ties, except many of the smallest, should remain as they are now. 
Sixth, in metropolitan areas there should be city -county ccirisolida- 
tion and only one unit of government .should handle all city, county, 
and school district functions. Seventh, in rural areas the c'ounty 
should be the main unit for the performance of all governmental 
functions including education and rural roads and that the number 
of counties should be reduced to the extent that the smaller and 
poorer ones would be consolidated with their stronger neighbors. 
As a result, there would be 200 city^-counties, 2,100 counties, 15,000 
incorporated places, and 500 miscellaneous units. 

Should Separate School Districts Be Abolished? 

The independent school district is a product of the 19th century 
and Jacksonian democracy. When this agency was established, it 
was believed that education should be divorced from the regular 
governmental organizations not only to ‘'keep it out of politics'" but 
also so as to maintain professional standards. The general belief 
since then is that education really has been administered on a higher 

Anderson, The Units of Local Government in the United States, Public 
Administration Service, No. 83 (1949), pp. 35-37. 
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plane than the ordinary functions of local government. School direc- 
tors are usually elected under much less political strain and stress. 
The superintendent of schools is, in fact, a trained manager and his 
staff has minimum qualifications that arc higher than any group of 
local government employees. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out by advocates of city and 
school distiict consolidation that such a move would result in the 
simplification of governmental machinery and the elimination of a 
great deal of duplication wliich would bring vith it a possible re- 
1 notion in costs. It would increase the interest of the teachers in 
municipal government which is now most unfortunately lacking as 
well as bring about an over-all local public finance program. 

Henry and Kerwin say: “The observations made in the course of 
this survey do not indicate that the schools are subjected to greater 
political pressure in those areas in which school and municipal serv- 
ices are administered cooperatively than in the situations in which 
the school authorities administer the same functions independ- 
ently." 

But without more evidence than is available, it would seem that 
tVie present normal arrangement of school districts independent from 
the. municipal governments .should not be generally undennined. 
The counties, which, according to the Anderson specifications, 
should administer rural education, aie at present in no condition to 
perform the task of educational administration. Of all local struc- 
tures the county is the most decent lalized, and most “political.” 

In the rural, as well as the urban areas, joint activity between 
school districts and other local units, especially towards integration 
of effort to obtain a reasonable over-all local government revenue, 
expenditure, and debt program should be incouraged. This might 
be accomplished preliminarily by a mandatory annual meeting of 
the governing boards of the count)', city, school district, and other 
taxing units within the county for the pur])ose of considering joint 
financial problems and evohang an over-all program of public 
finance. 

Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin, Schools and City Government 
(1938), pp. 96-97. 
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The National Commission on School District Organization de- 
clared that a comprehensive program of education can be offered at 
reasonable cost only where local administrative units are large 
enough to bring together in convenient centers sufficient numbers 
of children in each age group to justify employment of well-bal- 
anced staffs of teachers for both elementary and secondary schools. 
This can be done if the unit has at least 1,200 pupils between the 
ages of 6 and 18, and if possible, as many as 10,000. The minimum 
enrollment of 1,200 would require forty classroom teachers at the 
rate of one to every tliirty pupils. 


Shall Special Districts Be Eliminated^ 

Although the total number of local units was reduced by almost 
forty thousand in the decade ending in 1952, the number of special 
districts, other than school, increased from 8,279 to 12,319. This in 
itself shows them to be useful institutions. They allow two^or more 
local units to join togetlier and form an orgaiiization to carry on a 
particular function such as water supply, sewage disposal, rubbish 
and garbage incineration without recourse to any drastic change in 
boundaries or structure of government. They allow municipalities 
to evade statutory and constitutional debt limitations and the legal 
complications that go with them. They can bo financed with bond 
issues supported eijlirely by revenue from the project or function 
carried on by the special district or authority. They are designed to 
take utilities and other service out of “politics,'’ because the gov- 
erning bodies may be appointed by the local councils or other au- 
thorities rather than elected by the people. Flexible financing, 
indepemdent operation and business-like management are more pos- 
sible than under the regular municipal units of government, it is 
claimed,^" 

On the other hand, observers point out dangers and weaknesses. 
The already complex natiu-e of local government is further com- 

National Commission on School District Reorganization, Yotir School Dis- 
trict (1948), p. 131. 

Charl('s F. LecDc'ckcT, “Special Districts in Pennsylvania,’* Municipal 
Finance (February, 1952), p. 110. 
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plicated by new and overlapping governmental units when the 
crying need is for simplification. This is especially true where the 
regularly established units of government already have the powers 
to do that which is given to the special district of authority. For 
example, in Pennsylvania there are many water and sewage authori- 
ties doing what cities, boroughs, and townships are empowered to 
do and actually do. Furthermore, authorities arc not directly respon- 
sible to the voters even though their functions may be of utmost 
public importance. In addition, interest rates on revenue bonds are 
iT^Tially higlier than ordinary municipal bonds, while failure to pay 
principal and interest charges might conceivably lead to the taking 
over of the utility or project by the bondholders themselves.^ ^ 


Shall Townships Be Abolished? 

Very few students of government will admit that the rural town- 
ship has a promising future. In fact, most of them would be glad to 
see it abolished and are debating whether the counW should be 
revitalized or if salvation lies in state centralization of local rural 
governmental functions, A comparative study of eleven Illinois 
counties with townships and seven without townships showed that 
the cost of government for general governmental purposes other 
than schools and highways in the counties without townsldps was 
$1.84 per capita while in tlie counties with townships it w^as $3.83. 
Official commissions of incpiiry in Indiana and Michigan reported 
the township as a costly, unnecessary, and waisteful unit of govern- 
ment. Surveys in New York and Pennsylvania also pointed to the 
need for a sinaller number of townships in r^rdei that better admin- 
istration rniglit be established.**^ 

In its Recommendations an Township Government the committee 
on county government of the National Municipal League stated that 

^'^josc'ph E. McLean, '‘Use and Abuse of Anthoniies,” National Municipal 
Revdew (October, J953), pp. 138-444. 

Arthur ^V. Broinag(', "Shall We Save the Township?*' National Municipal 
Review (October, 1936), p. 585, cl scq. Also sec: Clyde F. Snider, "Twilight of 
the Townships,’* National Municipal Review (September, 1952), pp. 390-396; 
and Richard C. SpenecT, “Iowa Townships Still Here?" Naticmal Municipal 
Review (September, 1952), pp. 397-399. 
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the township "is generally too small for the proper financial support 
and efficient administration of governmental functions. Its govern- 
mental structure, like that of the county, is antiquated. On the other 
hand, township government is defended as a training school of 
democracy. No absolute solution of the problem is at hand and no 
single solution will hold true for every state in which the township 
exists.” ^ 

The objections to the township as indicated in this report are that 
it is an unnecessary burden on the taxpayer, that it is not a good 
unit for the administration of justice, health, or welfare. It is also 
questioned as an efficient administrative unit for rural highway 
rnainttmance and construction, assessment of property for taxation, 
tax collection, and financial records. 

The report proposes that the township be eliminated by several 
methods: (1) by the gradual transfer of township functions to 
county, city, or state; (2) by enacting legislation to permit individ- 
ual townships to be deorganized or consolidated; (3) by tljc aboli- 
tion of townships by county option, and (4) by constitutional 
amendments permitting county home rule charters to set up optional 
plans of county organization sc that townships may transfer to the 
county any of their powers. 

In spite of all this, well settled rural communities should have 
some form of local government. It may be that the township should 
be larger or have different functions than it has now. But where it 
has existed for a long time— in some states more than 200 years— it 
cannot be abolished with a “flick of the pen.” Many townships still 
have historical continuity, social homogeneity, and political unity. 
Because the West and South can do without them is no indication 
that in New York and Pennsylvania they cannot be used to good 
advantage. But townships might be united with the smaller inde- 
pendent villages and boroughs in a natural community as in New 
England. However, even where there are small villages, there is 
some conflict betw^een the village and farm population. Farmers do 
not want to pay for services given only to villages. Villagers see no 

‘TecomrncndatioTis on Township Coveminont,” Supplement to the National 
Municipal Review (February, 1934), No. 2, p. 139. 
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reason to help pay for rural roads. Artificial fashioning of such com- 
munities out of presently independent villages and townships, it is 
granted, would be most diflBcuIt, even if desirable. The township 
might also have closer administrative ties to the county so as to 
develop sounder administration. But where the township has any 
vitality it should not be arbitrarily abolished for the sake of econo- 
mies on paper that are hardly ever translated into savings for the 
taxpayers. 

An improved form of township government was proposed for 
N‘'w Jersey by the Princeton Local Government Survey. It was 
based on four general principles: First, the four basic services— 
schools, roads, welfare, and health— were to be administered and 
supported on a communitywide basis, that is, for the entire town- 
sliip. Second, additional services such as police, fire, sewers, garbage 
removal, and lighting were to be supplied for districts within the 
townships and paid for entirely by the benefiting districts. Third, 
the township committee was to be chosen from election districts— 
one from each district. Fourth, special service districts would be 
established by the township committee on petition by and subject 
to referendum of the voters of the area affected. The township com- 
mittee would approve all budgets of the special districts and might 
appoint an administrator resident in the districts to operate the 
special services.^ ^ 

ACTUAL PROGRESS TOWARD CONSOLIDATION 

With five exceptions,-^ all states have general legislation making 
possible consolidation or annexation of local units. Their application 
is usually optional on the part of the inhabitants of the local units 
concerned and may be restricted by conditions involving maximum 
or minimum ar<‘as, distances from county seats and other special 
factors depending upon the particular state law. Such procedure 
begins with a petition of voters, taxpayers, or property owners, fol- 
lowed by approval by popular election or by governing boards, 

Carpenter, Prohlems in Service Levels (1940), pp. 135-136. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland and Rhode Island. Cited in 
Carpenter, Problems in Service Levels ( 1940), p. 69 fn. 
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courts, or other public bodies. The difference between consolidation 
and annexation is that the former involves a combination of two or 
more separate legal jurisdictions, whereas in the latter the legal 
boundaries of one unit are extended to include additional area 
within, or all of, an adjoining local unit. Of course, annexations go 
on incessantly, chiefly between municipalities and townships. Con- 
solidations have been confined largely to school districts. 

County Consolidation 

County consolidation was first undertaken in Tennessee in 1919 
when two counties were merged. No other county consolidation was 
effected in that state since then but in 1939 the legislature set up a 
procedure for consolidation to encourage and simplify the process 
by making state grants to each absorbing county for a period of five 
years equal in amount to a tax rate of eight mills on the taxable 
property of the county being absorbed in addition to a#grant of 
$50,000 to each county involved. Both grants are to be used to 
reduce county indebtedness. In 1932, Georgia effected a consolida- 
tion of three counties with me in w'hich Atlanta is situated. Al- 
though Georgia has more counties in proportion to its area than any 
other state, there has been no further consolidation. 

Only five consolidations in a half century is a strong indication 
that the American people are not interested in having fewer coun- 
ties. In geographic outline and number, the county set-up remains 
practically the same as it was in 1900. There are a number of reasons 
for lack of action along this line. County residents, especially east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Mason-Dixon lino, have an 
intense pride and loyalty for their county name. This is especially 
noteworthy in rural areas where generations of families have lived 
in the same regions. Officeholders, usually the most politically active 
segment of the population, are invariably against losing their offices 
by such a method. Tradesmen in the county seat oppose a change of 
status because of the loss of trade from those who come to the 
county seat. So do newspapers which would lose “county printing” 
a lucrative source of income. Richer counties will oppose consolida- 
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tion with poorer counties, believing that costs will rise and that they 
will have to subsidize the newcomers with increased services. This 
is especially true when rural areas are proposed to be merged with 
urban. All in all, county consolidation in the foreseeable future 
shows little promise.^-* As Professor CarpentcT (Princeton Univer- 
sity) says: “County consolidation, now dormant as an issue in Ameri- 
can local politics, cannot be revived by homiletic reviews designed 
to tell people what is good for them.’' 

CUy-Counitj Consolidation 

City-count)^ consolidation in populous urban areas has gained 
more headway than conn tv consolidation. By such an arrangement, 
one government performs the functions of both city and county 
within the boundari(*s of that local unit. 

Counties have no jurisdiction in Virginia cities. From colonial 
days, the English pattern ol the county borough in which there 
was only one government was adopted. Thert^ is nothing in the 
fstate constitution or law that requires this arrangement; it is the 
rt'sult of adherence to custom. Today, twenty-eight cities in Virginia 
are without county government, city officers carrying out county 
functions.-^’ Baltimore city was separated from Baltimore County in 
1851, and like Virginia citic ^ carries on county functions. 

Tn 1854, the city and county of Philadelphia were made cotermi- 
nous. The citv c'ouncil was made tht lax levying and spending body 
for the consolidated government, ttie citv trcasuier and city con- 
troller actc'd for both units. All the other county officers were re- 
tained and subsequent c*ourl decisions held that these officials 
retained their counh^ status, so the merger was incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. A slate constitutional amendment passed in 1951 pro- 
vided for moH’ complete consolidation whereby city council has 
the right to merge county offices into the city organization. En- 
abling legislation passed in 1953 withheld from city council the 

Clyclr F. Snid('r, “Ainorican County Government: \ Mid-Century Re- 
view,” T}te American Political Science Review (March, 1952). pp. 66-68. 

Carpenter, op. cii., p. 76. 

John A. Rush, The City-Connftf Consolidated (1941), pp. 193-206. 
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right to merge five county oflBces, which therefore still have an inde- 
pendent status.^® 

The city and county of San Francisco was established in 1856. 
After a long period of indecision on the part of the courts and the 
legislature as to the full meaning of this consolidation, a constitu* 
tional amendment in 1914 finally put to rest any doubts and today 
San Francisco has almost complete city-county consolidation.^^ 
Under a provision in the state constitution of Missouri adopted in 
1875, the city of St, Louis was separated from the county in which 
it was located. The city was not made a county but city officers per- 
formed county functions. As in San Francisco, the courts and the 
legislature refused to accede to complete consolidation, but great 
improvement in administration and finances nonetheless resulted.^® 
The city and county of Denver is the only example where com- 
plete consolidation existed from the first. It was created in 1902 by 
a state constitutional amendment and is considered as the best exam- 
ple of city-county consolidation in the United States. Only two of 
the seventeen county offices were kept. The work of the county 
officers was largely taken over by those of the city. The work of the 
sheriff was taken over by the poKce department and the city council 
took the place of the county commissioners.^^ 

Five counties—New York, Kings, Richmond, Queens, and Bronx 
—were merged into Greater New York beginning in 1898. They still 
retain some functions regarding the administration of justice and 
elections. Finances have been completely merged with those of the 
city. So have charities and supervision over property and public 
works. Most of the county offices have been abolished.®® 

New York in 1730 was the first city with boundaries coterminous 
with the county. The second was New Orleans in 1805. There has 

®®Act 433 of the 1953 General A.ssemb]y, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The offices still independent and protected from action of the city council are: 
the district attorney, the sheriff, the city commissioners, the board of revision 
of taxes, and the registration commission. 

Rush, op. cit., pp. 265-288. 

^®Fairlie and Kneier, County Govenxment and Administration, (1930), pp. 
512-513. 

Ibid.^ pp. 515-516. 

®°Rush, op. cit., p. 207. 
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been substantial governmental consolidation in New Orleans. For 
the city and parish there is but one clerk, one treasurer, one auditor, 
one legislative, and one administrative body. The coroner of the 
parish is the city physician. There are, howeve^r, some parish officers 
such as the sheriE, the tax collectors, the tax assessors, and the 
court.^^ Since 1942, Baton Rouge also has had city-parish consoli- 
dation. 

TTRBAN counties (174 HAVE OVER 100,000 POPULATION) 

(The First Five) 

No. of Local Units 
County Population Ncnschool School 

Units Districts 


Cook, 111. 


( Chicago ) 

4,509,000 

257 

164 

Los Angeles 

Cahf. 

4,152,000 

80 

117 

Wavnc, Mich. 

( IX'troit) 

2,435,000 

47 

59 

Alloglicaiy, Pa. 

( Pjltshurgh ) 

1,515,000 

130 

116 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 
( Cleveland ) 

1,390,000 

68 

32 


From International City Mana^eis’ Association; The Municipal Year Book 
1955, p. 123. 

The consolidation of city and county iunctions of the city of Bos- 
ton and the county of Suffolk began in 1821. Then the functions of 
the court of session of the county ^vhich corresponds to a county 
board were transferred to tlic ciU’ council and mayor where they 
are still exercised. The treasurer and auditor of the city act also for 
the county, all property is owned by the city, all expense paid by it. 
However, a large number of elective and appointive officers still 
operate within the county. 

In 1951, legislation gave partial consolidation to Atlanta and Ful- 
ton county. The city's boundaries are extended, overlapping func- 
tions eliminated. The county will carry on the health services of the 
area, wlxile the city will handle jx>lice, fire, park.-:,, and sanitation. 

lhtd„ pp. 229-238. 

Faidie and Kneier, op. cit., pp. 514-515. 
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City and county employees will be transferable.'^^ The city and 
county of Honolulu were completely consolidated in 1907. And, of 
course, Washington, D. C. has only one local government operating 
within its boundaries. 

One of the most interesting attempts to solve the city-county prob- 
lem was the Pittsburgh plan for a new citv-c'ounty unit called the 
*‘Citv of Pittsbur^];h” which was to include all the 122 cities, bor- 
oughs, and townships of the populous Allegheny county in a fed- 
erated arrangement. This proposal had a long and checkered career 
beginning in 1923 with the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate consolidation. It included two adoptions by the state's elec- 
torate as a constitutional amendment, state legislative approval, 
disapproval by the electorate of Allegheny county of the state ena- 
bling act because of a joker, and .several major revisions. At present, 
it appears to be a dead issue. Provision for it still exists in the state 
constitution and can be revived by an ('iiabling act and subsequent 
action on the part of the voters of Allegheny county. The^consoli- 
dated city was to take over all county functions and specified munic- 
ipal powers such as police, zoning, traffic control, smoke abate- 
ment, transportation, and certain public works and utilities. The 
municipalities were to retain some of their powers.'^'* 

City-county consoliilation and city-county separation are not the 
same thing. In consolidation, the whole county with its rural areas 
and small municipalities becomes a city. Usually the people outside 
the city vote against any such plan. They are afraid of domination 
by political machines, of higher taxes, and of the obligations of city 
indebtedness. Separation is easier to achieve, has been more success- 
ful, but does not solve the metropolitan prol^lem and the need for 
unified administration of urban services within the entire com- 
munity. 

A number of such consolidation and separation proposals in other 
cities suffered defeat because of the opposition of the rural areas of 
the state when a constitutional amendment was necessary, and the 

National Municipal Review (April, 1951), p. 215. 

'*'‘11. Marie Dermitl, “Metropolitan Cirowing Pains in Allegheny County,” 
National Municipal Review (September, 1940), pp. 579 ct se?c]. 
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opposition of the suburbanites and officeholders who did not want 
to be taken in bv the city. In 1913, the city-county committee of the 
American Political Science Association recommended that when a 
city attained a given population, it should automatically become a 
citv-county with complete consolidation of functions and govern- 
ment. This is the plan of county boroughs in England numbering 
close to three hundred. In spite of the legal o})stac]es set up against 
the plan in those cities which have adopted some form of consolida- 
tion or separation, either complete or partial, success has been 
g( ueral. Government is simpler, mure efficient, and less expensive— 
both in theory and in actual practice. 


Municipalities 

During the ten year period ending in 1952, there was an increase 
of 558 municipalities in the United States, about three per cent.'^'' 
All but nine states gained, Texas leading by far with an increase 
of 103. The states in which the number remained the same or de- 
creased were: Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, and Delaware, 

The United States Census reported about 8,000 incorporated 
places in 1890, thus showing an increase of one hundred per cent to 
16,000 in the past sixty yeais. The greatest period of increase was 
in the two decades before 1910, and since then it has tapered off.'^® 

Govcnimcrits in the United States in 7 452, op. cit. p. ’1. The first classified 
ciiiimonition and analysis of ihe units of local govemincnl in the United States 
was made by Professor William Anderson in 1932 and 1933 with the aid uf a 
grant from the Social Science Hesearch Council and the University of Minne- 
sota. Revisc'd as of 1941, Anderson noted that the ohanges in numbers of 
numicipahties during the previous decade showed ar over-all increase of 104, 
or less than oiif^ per cent. The greatest net decreah(.s w'ere in the ten south- 
eastern states, the most consistent increases in the middle western states. The 
largest numerical iru reascs were in Texas and Utah. Anderson points out the 
difficulty of an accurate count especially among the incorporated places that 
have less than one hundred population or are totally inaetive, State records still 
record those units that ceased to function but which do not go through the legal 
process of dissolution. (See Anderson, The Ihiits of Local Government in the 
United States, Public Adinmistration Ser\4ce, No. 83 [1949], pp. 3-5.) The 
first complete United Stales census enumeration of local units was in 1942, tlie 
second in 1952. 

The Municipal Year Book 1936. p. 132. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


New York City. The city of New York, the boroughs of Brooklyn, Bronx, 
Manhattan, Queens, and Richmond, counties of Bionx, Kings, New 
York, Queens, and Richmond; the city docks and piers; the New 
York City school system including Brooklyn College, City College, 
Hunter College, and Queens College; An erican Museum of Natural 
History rLinetarium Authority; Brooklyn, New York, and Queens 
public libraries; New York City Housing Authority; New York City 
T^irking Authority; New York City Transit Authority, Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority; Port of New York Authority. 

Chicago. The city of Chicago including the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, the Chicago Public Library, the Housing and Rt ‘de- 
velopment Coordinator, the Municipal Airport, and the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanatarium, Cook County including the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District and the health districts; the Chicago City 
School District; the Housing Authority of Chicago, the Chicago 
Park District; the Chicago Sanitary District, and the Chicago Transit 
Authority. 

Philadelphia. The city of Philadelphia including Philadelphia county 
functions, the city piers, the municipal aiiport, the Philadelphia In- 
stitution District, the Philadelphia Paikiiig Authority, the Phila- 
delphia Redevelopment Authonty; the Philadelphia School District; 
the Delaware River Port Authority; the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority. 

has Angeles. The City of Los Angeles including tlu^ Depaitment of 
Water and l^ower, the Los Angeles Community Redevelopment Au- 
thontVi th(^ Los Angeles Coliseum, the Municipal Airyiort, the 
municipal improvem'^-nt districts, the port facilities; Los Angeles 
County iTK'luding the Air Pollution Control District of Los Angeles 
Count\', llie Los Angedes County Flood Control District, the Los 
Angeles County Public Library, the Vehicle Parking District No. 1 
of Los Angeles County, eountv improvement districts, and 258 fire 
protection, garbage disposal, lighting, lighting maintenance, park, 
recreation, paikway, sewer maintenance, and waterw^orks districts 
adiniriislercd bv the county board of supenusors; the Los Angeles 
City Fdi'UK'nlary Schoed Districts, the Los Angeles City High School 
District, the Los Aiigelt‘S City Junior College District the Los An- 
geles City Housing Authority, tlie Los Angeles County Sanitation 
Districts, and the Metropolitan Water District of Southe^rn California. 

From Bureau of the Census, Local Governnicnt in Metropolitan Areas, 

State and Local Government Special Studies, No. 36 (April 2, 1954). 
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Ninety-six million people live in municipalities in the United 
States. This represents sixty-four per cent of the total population. 
While there will probably be some increase of municipalities for 
some decades to come, it will be slight. Diu^ to regional shifts in 
population especially in New England and the southern states, 
many small places will go out of business as incorporated places. 
Some states may make efforts to deorganize such places and revert 
them to the status of rural areas. But usually they will continue their 
legal but semi-dormant existence. In metropolitan areas there will 
be All the future more effort to consolidate incorporated places than 
to create new ones. However, the movement away from the met- 
ropolitan areas which may be more pronounced in the future 
will cause the incorporation of many places now small rural 
villages. 

Rural Townships and New England Towns 

In these categories, there was little change between 1942 and 
1952. The Bureau of the Census excluded Iowa townships from its 
tabulations in 1952 for the reason that: “County governments there 
have absorbed substantially all the former township functions.” 
There were 1,608 Iowa townships in the 1942 count. Outside of 
these, there was a decrease of only 96. New England towns de- 
creased from 1,442 to 1,429; rural townships in the fifteen states, 
outside of Iowa, decreased only 77. 

In some states, townships may be deorganized under general law. 
In Minnesota, legislature in 1933 provided that any township, when- 
ever its assessed valuation dropped below $50,(X)0, or whenever its 
tax delinquency amounted to 50 per cent of its real estate, must be 
dissolved by action of the coiintv board. In 1937, the legislature 
dropped the mandatory feature and left the matter to the discretion 
of the county boards. Referenda by the voters were also provided 
for before dissolution was effected and $40,000 was made the mini- 
mum assessed valuation for a township. Since general legislation 
on the subject was first adopted in 1931, at least 78 townships have 
Governments of the United States in 2952, op. cit., p. 3. 
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been dissolved and their functions have been turned over to county 
authorities. 

Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma also have deorganiza- 
tion legislation. Township government was never important in the 
governmental framework of these states. Many counties in these 
states are without townships. Townships may be dissolved on a 
countywide basis by popular vote. CountK^s then acquire the town- 
ship functions. 

In Oklahoma, townships were virtually eliminated through in- 
direction by abolishing their rights to levy taxes for township pur- 
poses. Here, too, in 1935 the counties obtained township functions 
and townships have virtually ceased to exist. Indiana County com- 
missioners may deorganize townships upon petition by a majority 
of fre(‘holders; and without petition, if the township or part of the 
township lies in any city of 15,000 population. In North and South 
Dakota, townships mav be deorganized upon petition, popular elec- 
tion, and action bv the county supervisors in various comliinations. 

In Maine and Vermont, towns have be(m deorganized by special 
legislative act. In Maine there are 465 territorial units classed as wild 
lands which are directly in charge of the state. When towTis c'case 
to be municipal corporations in Vermont, the governor appoints a 
supervisor to carry on their management."'® 

Very little reduction wall come from voluntary consolidation on 
the part of the townships or from wholesale abolition on a statewide 
scale. In some states, towmships are constitutional units of govern- 
ment and the difficult process of constitutional amendment must be 
invoked. Township officers make up their lack of broad powers by 
being numerous and collectively are powerful influences in the legis- 
latures. Rural dwellers also are sensitive about their declining in- 
fluence in states that liave been industrialized and urbanized since 
the turn of the century. Therefore, they rise in arms against any 
action by the state to eliminate their government. Possibly there will 
be nKluction of townships in large forest areas that are wild and 
virtually uninhabited, and as in Maine and Vermont the townships 
in these areas may be deorganized and administered directly by the 
Carpenter, Problems in Service Levels ( 1940 ), pp. 
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state. On the other hand, townships in highly urbanized areas have 
in reality changed from rural units of government to municipalities 
rendering urban services to their inhabitants with general satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

However, if rural townships are to remain vital units of local gov- 
ernment and if they are to function as the cradles of rural democ- 
racy for which they were originally established, they must be con- 
solidated to such a size as to be able to render to their inhabitants 
services of government in a moderij manner and at a reasonable 
co^t. Otherwise they are certain to be eliminated or allowed to die 
on the vine. 

School Districts 

The most substantial reduction of local units in the United States 
has been in school districts. In 1942, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported 108,579; in 1952, there were only 67,442. This represented a 
thirty-eight per cent decrease in a decade. Professor Anderson re- 
ported a decrease of 8,800 between 1933 and 1941, so the trend 
during the last twenty years has been sharply toward reduction. 
Seven states reduced their school districts tu^o thousand or more 
during this ten-year period. They are; Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, and Texas. Even then, nine other 
states still had more than three thousand districts in 1952: Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
and South Dakota. These reductions were almost entirely in the 
number of “one-room” school districts. But in 1952 there were still 
44,393 school districts with less than fifty pupils enrolled.^® 

Thc^ moveunent to redistrict reached a n(*\\' high in the period 
since 1940 when half the states passed legislation making this pos- 
sible. Three general methods were used. The first allowed local 
action on the part of the various school districts themselves. At the 
otlier extreme was mandatory legislation setting up counW units as 
in P'lorida and West Virginia. More popular and effective was a 
third arrangement whereby county boards of education or commit- 

Governments in the United States in 1952, op. cit., p. 4. 
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tees could order redistricting with or without a vote of the people. 
By this method, the county committee initiated the proposals for 
new districts after intensive study and public hearings. A state 
committee of educators was available for over-all technical advice, 
and made available expert field workers for research if the county 
committee needed such help. Each new district was established only 
after a favorable vote on the part of the voters of the district. Twelve 
states utilized this procedme.^® 

Reorganization of school districts has usually been accomplished 
by active efforts on the part of professional educators and the state 
departments of education. But also advantages were offered to local 
units which reorganized. Among “helpful provisions” are included 
state aid for transportation, state funds guaranteed to maintain a 
minimum school program, penalization of small schools which do 
not reorganize, and state aid for new school buildings. On the other 
hand, it was found that continued state aid for “one-room” districts 
discourages reorganization.^^ ♦ 

Special Districts 

While there has been expressed some doubt and criticism of the 
trend to establish special ad hoc districts, they will increase in num- 
bers as long as the need for them appears to exist. If municipalities 
are to continue to be limited in their taxing powers, if the assessed 
valuation of propert)^ subject to local taxation continues to remain 
far under market value, if local indebtedness continues to be limited 
in spite of the fact that new urban conditions have arisen, if legal 
procedure continues to straitjacket local units in their financial ac- 
tivities, if fragmentation of local units in metropolitan areas is not 
rectified, then special districts and municipal authorities will con- 
tinue to be formed. If, in addition, thest; districts foffowing the ex- 
ample of school districts, adopt modem administrative organization 

Kenneth E. McIntyre, "‘Sc hool Redistricting in the Forty-Eight States,” 
School Board Journal (April, 1950), pp. 2!>-27. 

‘‘’"The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(1949), pp. 63-64. 
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such as the manager plan or some modification of it and, because 
of this, turn in creditable “non -political” performances, then the 
regular local units may expect to have their powers and their opera- 
tion even more circumscribed by these new units. And the way it 
looks, tliis is exactly what will happen. On the other hand, many 
of these special units were established only to flf\at indebtedness and 
construct projects, and when this is accomplished they will deed the 
property back to the municipality they represent and go out of 
business. This is especially true with such agencies as school build- 
ing authorities which were created to take advantage of financial in- 
ducements provided by the state to build consolidated school facil- 
ities as a joint district authority. 


Cooperation amon^ Local Units 

Actual consolidation of local units admittedly has made bttle real 
progress except perhaps in school districts. Even here there have 
been a great many “jointures" in which the original school districts 
remain but join together to administer an enlarged school system 
with consolidated physical plants. But cooperation among local 
units for the administration of services to the people is on the in- 
crease and has taken on many h)rms. The need for such coopejration 
is a sign of the unrealistic nature of present local government boun- 
daries. A natural metropolitan area, for example, many include a 
dozen or even a hundred local units oa ch one of which m?y be too 
small to furnish a required urban service such as sewage disposal 
with the result that a)operation or joint action is necessary. State 
laws are generally most liberal in allowing such action Local units 
may join with each other by contract or by administrative agree- 
ment to furnish [K)lice and fire protec Hon. The smaller unit may 
contract with the larger unit to cany^ on such a function which the 
smaller local unit will pay for at a stipulated rate. Many central cities 
supply their smaller suburban neighbors with such services. Again, 
local units have power to join together in special districts or in 
authorities to provide such services as water supply, sewage dis- 
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posal, and other services which can be financed by revenue from the 
services rendered. The governing body of such a district or author- 
ity represents each of the member local units. 

A few examples illustrate actual developments in this field. The 
Los Angeles metropolitan area is governed by more than four hun- 
dred taxing units and contains about four million people. Public 
health constitutes a problem for all localitit s alike and it was natural 
in this fast-growing region that some form of joint action would be 
sought. Forty of the forty-five cities in this area contract with Los 
Angeles county for their health services. The five cities that do not 
contract with the county must also help pay for the cost of county 
health administration as well as their own. A city desiring to have 
the county health department enforce state health laws within its 
limits is required to pass an ordinance. The county tlien performs 
the services indefinitely without cost to the cities other than the 
regular county tax rate. Tn addition, cities desiring the county to 
enforce their local ordinances are required to contract cftch year 
with the county for that purpose and pay the cost. Cost records are 
kept on the basis of visitations and inspections. Cities desiring 
rodent eradication programs must pay separately for this work. The 
county also serves the unincorporated territories within the county 
with health services but these are paid only through the regiilai 
county tax rates. The delivery of public health services is largely 
achieved through thirteen health centers situated throughout the 
county and staffed with public health workers and equipped with 
diagnostic and clinical facilities. Over 600 persons are employed. 
The seven functional bureaus of the department are general ad- 
ministration, preventable diseases, maternal and child health, med- 
ical social ser\Tlce, public health nursing, laboratories, and sanita- 
tion. 

Counties in metropolitan areas provide many "‘municipal- type” 
services to unincorporated places. In most states, planning and zon- 
ing are county functions; in a few .states, libraries, sewage disposal, 

Margaret Morden and Richard Bigger, Cooperatwe Health Administration 
in Metropolitan Los Angeles, Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles ( 1949). 
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police protection, and other such functions are provided in metro- 
politan areas. But municipalities supply most of the urban services 
required by the outlying unincorporated place's. This is cspcciallv 
true as to water supply and fire protection, and to a more limited 
extent sewage disposal and police protection. Special districts sup- 
ply these scrviccis to unincorporated areas in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. 

The incendiary bomb of World War II and now the* atomic bomb 
has done lor local governments what no amount of urging and 
exhortation by public administrators and political scientists has been 
able to do. It has motivated a spiiit of cooperation between local 
units especially in the field of fire protection. Just as air attack would 
be directed against a region rather than a single mumci])ality, so 
must fire defenses be organized to m(*ct such a threat. The Los 
Angeles region offers a good illustration of ihe problem and ways 
of meeting it. In this area are forty-seven fire-fighting agencies, of 
which forty-four are municipal. The three other services are the 
county field divisions and fire protection districts, and the Federal 
Poorest Service. The Mutual Aid Act passed by the California state 
legislature and signed by the governor in 1940 declared tii.it in the 
event of national or local emergency any services performed, or 
expenditures made in conne. ion there'vith, by aiiy public agency 
ivhethcr wifhin or without the territorial limits of such agency “shall 
be deemed conclusively to be for the chrect protection and benefit of 
the inhabitants and the property of such agency” Such si rvices to 
outside areas shall be ordered by th(? chief administrative oflScer 
of the agency furnishing the service unh'ss otherwise provided 
by the governing body. Ordinary nadhods of cooperation be- 
tween fire-fighting agencies are by formal contract and by infor- 
mal means. Such cooperation calls for mutual assistance bc'tween 
fire-fighting agencies and for assi.stance outside municipal boun- 
daries.'^'^ 

Stanley Scott, Joseph D. Liihin, and Robert J. Mc.W iIl, Public Sf^rvices in 
Unincorporated Comnniniticfi, Bureau of Public Administration, Uni\ersity of 
C.alifornia, Berkeley (1953), pp, 1-4. 

James R. Donoglme, Intei (governmental Cooperation in Fire Protection in 
the Los An^^elcs Aiea, University ot California at Los Angeles (1943). 
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Although comparatively few positive achievements can be re- 
corded in the field of cooperative public purchasing on the local 
level, this is a promising area of c'ooperation for the future. There 
iire, however, some most successful enterprises in this field. The 
oldest and most successful of joint buying arrangements in metro- 
politan areas is die Cincinnati plan, which was established in the 
depression year of 1931, for joint purchasi^’g for the city, the county, 
the board of education, the public library, and the University of 
Cincinnati. Each governmental agency has its own purchasing or- 
ganization and the purchasing agents join together in the Coordi- 
nating Committee of Purchasing Agents of Hamilton County. This 
group discusses at weekly meetings the possibility of joint purchas- 
ing and ways and means to get the best results. The work of nego- 
tiating the joint contracts is divided among the agencies. In Mil- 
waukee, the city, the county, the school board, the board of 
vocational education, the sewage commission, and the mimicipal 
auditorium make joint purchases, llie work is done b\^ the pur- 
chasing agency of the city of Milwaukee. The Los Angeles County 
Purchasing and Stores Department, in addition to serving the regu- 
lar county departments, also opcTates as the central buying agency 
for some 225 special districts including school, ligliting, fire protec- 
tion, sewer, and flood control, as well as twenty-tliree of the smaller 
cities within the county. In Michigan, the Michigan Municipal 
League acts as the purchasing agent for well over a hundred of its 
member cities for suc h items as fire? hose, ballot boxes, street signs, 
and other such itinns. As a result of this (dfort, prices on some items 
such as hose have b(‘(in n‘duced. A number of other static leagues of 
municipalities have some experience hi coopcTative purc-hasing for 
cities. In a few states, local units may purchase on contracts nego- 
tiated by the state.^'' 

Intermunicipal and interlocal cooperation is found in many other 
functions, among them recreation, libraries, personnel, hospitals, 
watcT supply, and sewage disposal. It is a field that is bedng inten- 
sively explored in metropolitan areas. It is one means by which the 

"’Jamfs D. Kit chon. Cooperative Covernment Furchasing, Bureau of Gov- 
ernnieiital Research, University cjf California, Los Angeles (1953). 
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present system of multi-unit regions can be made to answer the 
needs of the modern urban and suburban dweller. 

The Transfer of Functions 

Because consolidation of local units has been slow and difficult, 
there have been significant reallocations of local government func- 
tions since the turn of the 20th century. The states have taken huge 
bites out of spheres of govenimenl once entirely local in the fields 
of highways, relief, w<?lfare, health, and education, to mention only 
those of major importance. This has been accomplished without 
making a public issue subject to widespread public discussion or 
legislative debate. Those responsible for this trend just quietly 
hacked away at legislatures getting a little every session. Then 
came the great depression of the thirties and local governments, 
relying almost entirely upon the property tax for their revenues, 
called for help. As a result, the state governments acquired tremen- 
dously increased responsibilities. This trend is still going on because 
the local governments are shackled in power and re\xmue, and in 
ability to do things that must be done for the modern citizens. Like- 
wise, the need for broader areas of uniformity in almost every ac- 
tivity because of the automob/;e and the increased mobility of the 
population has been a factor leading to more state participation. 

But the cases where the state has tak- n over local functions lock, 
stock and barrel, as for example in Pennsylvania where the entire 
administrative and financial responsibility for public assistance 
( outdoor relief ) was taken from local governments and given to the 
state, or in North Carolina where the state assumed entire respon- 
sibility for schools and highways, are comparatively rare. The 
process has been rather along lines that lead to divided responsi- 
bility where, for example, the county may limp along doing a very 
poor job and the state steps in, assists with money but along with 
such assistance takes also the responsibility for supervision. Arthur 
C. Millspaugh says: ‘Tn spite of the steady progress in the knitting 
together of state and county agencies, division and confusion may 
be expected to reign so long as the idea persists that local govern- 
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ments, in the major administrative fields, must direct and control 
and the state merely supervise and assist.” He continues by suggest- 
ing that it is the function of the state, in the major fields, to direct 
and control and the function of the local units to supervise and 
assist. The unit that has the capacity for leadership and technical 
proficiency can work most effectively in its own organization, and to 
divide the administration and financing with local units always 
reduces efficiency and raises costs.^® While this may be good logic 
and may apply in many cases, it must not be forgotten that state 
administration is not always economical or efficient; in fact, a great 
many well-equipped local units do a better job on the spot than can 
mediocre state departments by remote contiol and district manage- 
ment, especially where state employees are on a patronage basis, 

Neverthe](\ss, there is need for a basic reallocation of functions in 
the light of modern conditions. Some now held by the county, town- 
ship, and city might well go to the state, some that the state now 
administers could be administered by local units with proper size, 
modern equipment, and adequate finances. The determination of 
what is a state and what a local function is the job of the state Icgis- 
latun'S which should direct commissions to study and recommend 
such a program. It w^ould help immeasurably to reduce the presea it 
chaos and confusion. For example, the county, not the township, is 
the ideal unit for the c(^nstruction and maintenance of rural, second- 
ary roads in an automobile age. But the county must be given the 
administrative and financial possibilities of doing a good job. If 
townships were consolidated into large units w^hich would include 
small villages and towms, it could provide* adequate police and fire 
protection. But it would need modern organization and better 
finances. 

What of the Future? 

For the imm(*diatc future, action to reduce the number of local 
units in the United States wall continue as far as school districts and 

'’^'Arthur C. Millspaugh, Local Democracy and Crime Control (1936), 
pp. 179-215. 
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rural townships are concerned. The one-room rural school and its 
administrative common school district are both on their way out. 
Americans have made up their minds that rural children should and 
can get the same advantages as those in tlie city and town. Hard 
roads and bus transportation have made the consolidated school pos- 
sible; state aid augmenting local real estate taxes has made the 
change economically attractive. 

While the rural townships may not be legislated out of existence, 
their powers and responsibilities will continue to be limited so much 
that they may exist in name only. If there comes a time when sub- 
stantial governmental savings will have to be made on the local 
level, the township will feel the pinch. The example of Iowa and 
Oklahoma in giving to the county the functions of the rural town- 
ship will no doubt be invoked in other states. Townslaps can save 
themselves only if they are large enough or if they consolidate to 
become large enough to be able to carr)' on local rural govern- 
mental functions with effectiveness and reasonable economy. It is 
all very well to talk about democracy on a small scale as being grass- 
roots, but when the units are so small that they have little power or 
reason to exist, who will want the offices? The New England town 
and the urban township will, however, continue to be a vital and 
useful local unit of governrn#^ nt. 

As foi counties, even if many aie too small to be efficient, little or 
no consolidation can be expected. They are simply too deeply 
etched in American life to be uproote^i, consolidated or federated. 
I’he county we will liave with us always. For that matter, it has 
been a basic Anglo-American institution that extends back to the 
Norman invasion of England almost nine hundred years ago. If im- 
provement in the county is hoped for, it must ceme through internal 
reorganization. 

Incorporated places or municipalities will continue to increase on 
a flattened curve scale. Many small municipalities should merge 
with their rural hinterland and form strong and vigorous rural com- 
munity units of local government. This has happened in the case of 
consolidated and joint school districts. If there is little or no prob- 
lem between the farm and town dwellers in relation to school ad- 
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ministration, there should not be in other aspects of government 
either, given the correct organization. But we expect very little 
activity along this line. 

Far more hopeful and far more necessary is the consolidation or 
federation of smaller municipalities in metropolitan areas con- 
tiguous or close to the borders of a city. In order to assure the kind 
of government such urban communities need, something must and 
will be done. Unfortunately, the correct solutions are not yet avail- 
able, and we will discuss the alternatives in a later chapter. 

Professor Carpenter puts the matter sanely when he says: “Tlie 
methods of action whereby self-government, eflEective service areas, 
and tax-paying capacity can be brought together in a nice poise and 
balance are well-known. They depend for their success less upon the 
formulation of political theories than upon the intelligent applica- 
tion of experience gained in the conduct of local government since 
the early colonial days."’ He points out that this may require reallo- 
cation of major services to other units of government, cooperation of 
different units of government through inter] iirisdictional agreements 
for the conduct of services beyond the reach of a single locality, and 
a wider use of the special district in rural districts possessing urban 
concentrations. These steps, he feels, are but preliminary ones for 
the later partitioning of states into more serviceable units of local 
government.^^ 

In the same vein writes Professor Lane Lancaster of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He agrees that consolidation is difficult, hopes for 
increased cooperation between local units, points out the need for 
internal reorganization of local units, and sees the necessity for a 
reallocation of functions to meet the modern needs.^” 

Carpenter, ProhJems in Service Levels (1940), pp. ] 38-139. 

‘“'Lancaster, Government in Rural America (1952), pp. 336-360. 



TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES 


State 

T ypes of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

Alabama 

cities: over 2,000 population (some- 
times classified according to pop- 
ulation in particular acts ndating 
to spi'cific subjects) 

1‘OVVNs: under 2,000 population 

100 population 

Arizona 

1 

cities: over 3,000 population ! 

towns: under 3,000 population 

500 population 

Arkansas 

CITIES : 

1st class, over 4,000 population 

2nd class; 1,750-4,000 population 
county scats under 1,750 
towns: under 1,750 population 

At l(*ast 20 registered 
voters 

California 

cniEs : 

1st to 4th class: a number of spe- 
cial classes based upon 1920 
population, covering cities over 
20, 000. All are now home rule 
cities 

5tli class: 8,000-20,000 ! 

6th class: 3,300-8,000 


Colorado 

1 

CITIES : 

1st class: 40: OCX) population and 
over 

2ncl (lass- 2,000-40,000 I 

TOW'Ns: under 2,000 population 

Petition must be signed 
by 75 electors who 
are landowners ( 40 in 
counties under 5,000). 

Connecticut 

BOROUGHS i *’> 


Delaware 

To^Nsj t'reated by special act 


Florida 

CT'iTEs: 300 or more registered voters 
TOWNS: under 300 registered voters 

150 freeholders and 
registered voters 


® Prepared by ElizalMith Smedley, Institute of Local Govcmnient, Tlic 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES (cant’d) 


State 

T ypcs of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

Oorgia 

CITIES: incorporated by special act 
towns: incorporated by special act or 
by application to superior court 

25 voters 

Idaho 

i 

CUTES : 

1st class: 15,000 or more population 
2nd class: 1,000-15,000 population 

\TLLAGES ; 

under 1,000 population 
cities of 2nd class under 1,500 may 
revert to villages 

125 population 

Illinois 

c:nTES ; ov er 1 ,000 population 

villages: under 1,000 population 
TOWNS, created by special charter 

1,000 population not 
more than 4 sejuare 
mile area 

100 population not 
more than 2 squan* 
mile area, no ])arl 
more than 1 mile from 
the boundaiy of a 
municipality • 

Indiana 

CTIIES: 

Jst class- 250,000 or over popula- 
tion 

2nd class: 35,000-50,000 

3rd class: 20,000-35,000 

4tli class: 10,000-20,000 

5th class: 2,000-10,000 

TOVVNs: under 2,000 population 

2,000 population 

250 population, not less 
than 1 person to 4 
acres 

Iowa 

cnTLs: 2,(K)0 or more population 
towns: under 2,000 population 

Not within limits ol 
citv or town. Petition 
must be signed by at 
least 25 qnalilied elec - 
tors. 

Kansas 

criTEs: 

1st class: 15,000 or more jiopulation 
2nd class: 2,000-15,000 

3rd class; under 2,000 population 
and ineorporatt'd county seat 
towns 

100 population (40 
population if located 
in county of 52,0o0- 
6(t,000 and there is 
no incorporated city 
within 2 miles) 
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State 

Types of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

Kentucky 

j 

i 

CITIES : 

1st class: 100,000 or more popula- 
tion 

2nd class: 20,000-100,000 popula- 
tion 

3rd class: 8,000-20,000 populalion 
4th class: cities and towns: 3,000- 

8.000 population 

5th class cities and towns: 1,000- 

3.000 population 

6th class towns: less than 1,000 
population 

125 inhabitants Bound- 
aries at time of in- 
corporation no more 
than Jz mile in either 
direction, the form 
being square 

Louisiana 

cities: 5,000 or more population 
towns: 1 ,000-^,000 population 
villages: under 1,000 population 

150 population 

Maine 

cniES: created hy special act 


Maryland 

cities: created by special ad (Balti- 
more home rule ) 
towns, created by special act 


Massaclmsetts 

ci fiEs: created !-y special act 

1 2,000 population 

Michigan 

cii'iEs : 

4th class: 3,000-10,000 population 
or cities with population under 
10,000 incorporated prior to 
1895, or county seat villages un- 
der 3,000 population 
home rule: 2,000 populalion t-r 
more 

5th ('lass: 750-2,000 popi laiion 
\ ILL ages: other incorporated places 

1 

\ot less than 500 per- 
sons per s(]uarc mile 

Area not less tlian % 
square mile, resident 
population 250 or 
more (except in Up- 
per Peninsula ) 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES (cont’d) 


State 

Types of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

Minnesota 

1 

cnnES : 

1 st class : over 50,000 population 

2nd class: 20,000-50,000 

3rd class: 10,000-20,000 

4th class: 10,000 or less 

MLLAGEs: 100-10,000 population 

boroughs: (Belle Plaine, created by 
special act) 

Resident population of 
100 and plotted land 

Mississippi 

i 

cities: 2,000 population or more 
TOM’NS: 300-2,000 population 
\ ILL ages; 100-300 population (no 
new villages to be created after 
1950) 


Missouri 

CITIES: 

Jst class: 05,000 population or more 
and electing to become 1st class 
2iul class: 27,500-99,000 and elect- 
ing to become 2nd class 

3rd class: 3,000-29,999 

4th class; 500-2,999; towns under 
special act with population less 
tlian 500 electing to lx; 4th class, 
villagt s with more than 200 elec- 
tors electing to become 4th class 

• 

Montana 

i:iiiEs: 

1st class: 10,000 or more population 
2nd class; 5,000-9,999 

3rd class: 1,000-4,999 

TOWNS. 300-999 and places 1,000- 
2,499, by re.soliition of council 


Nebraska 

CTTiLS : 

metropolitan; 150,000 or more pop- 
ulation 

primary; 40,000-149,999 

1st class: 5,001-40,000 

2nd class; 1,001-5,000 
villages: 100-1,000; county seat 
towms under 100, and 2nd class 
cities under 5,000 population re- 
verting to village status 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES (cont’d) 


State 

Types of Municipal Corporations 

1 . 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

Nevada 

CITIES : 

1st class: over 20,000 population 

2nd class: 5,000-19,999 

3rd class: under 5,000 

250 persons casting bal- 
lots at last general 
election 

New Hampshire 

cities: created by special act 


New Jersey 

1 

cmEs; cre ated by special acts prior 
to 1882. Thereafter by successive 
geiicial acts: 

1st class; over 150,000 population 
2nd class: 12,000-150,000 

3rd class: under 12,000 

4th class; seaside or summer resort 
cities on Atlantic ocean 

BOHouciis: ert'ated bv spc'cial acts 
JOWNS; created by special acts prior 
to 1888, tiicreafter by general act 
villages; creatc'd by special act 
(only one remains in existence) 


New Mex:ico 

cities: 3,000 population and more ‘ 
towns; l,50(i population 
villages; under 1,500 population 

At least 150 population; 
at least 40 acres; no 
more than 4 scjuarc 
miles, no tv\^o outer 
bonnclarie^ more than 
8 miles apart 

New York 

j 

cities; created by special act 
vTLi.AC.r.s: 

Isl class; 5,000 or more population 
2nd class: 3,000-5,000 

3rd class: 1,000-3,000 

4th class: under 1,000 

At IcMst 500 population 
May not be in a city 
or incorporated vil- 
lage. Maximum area 
(4 3 sqiiaie miles or 
comprises entire 
boundaries of a water, 
lighting, fire or school 
district, or entire town 
or 2 sc-hool districts 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES (cant’d) 


State 

Types of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

North Carolina 

towns} distinction 

50 or more inhabitants, 
at least 25 freeholders 
or homesteaders and 
at least 25 voters; as- 
sessed valuation at 
least $25,000 

North Dakota 

cities: 200 population or more 

VILLAGES: 100 population or more 

Maximum area 4 square 
miles 

Ohio 

cities: 5,000 population or more 
villages: unaer 5,000 population 

Must be plotted (except 
if located on an is- 
land) Petition of at 
least 30 electors. 
Limits not unusually 
large or small 

OklahoiTia 

c ities: over 2,000 population 

towns: other incorporated places 

2,000 or iitore popula- 
tion and plotted. 
Surveyed and plotted 

Oregon 

cities: 150 or more pc'ople 

15(J or more population 

Pennsylvania 

CITIES . 

1st class- 1,000,000 or more popu- 
lation 

2nd class: 500,000-999,999 

2nd class A: 135,000-499,999 

3rd class: undc'r 135,000 

BciHOUGHs . municipalities incorpo- 
rated as such 

rowNs. Bloomsburg, incorporated by 
sp(;cial act 

10,000 population 

Rhode Island 

1 

CITIES ) 

towns} ii^t-'orporated by special act 


South Carolina 

i!)\vns [ Secretary of 

^ State following petition 

At least 1,000 popula- 
tion 

At least 100 population 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES {cant’d) 


State 

T ypes of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

South Dakota 

cities: 

Miinitipalitu's of 1st class, 5,000 or 
more population 

Municipalities of 2ncl class, 500- 
5,000 population 

TOWNS- Municipalities of 3rcl class 
under 500 population 

j 

i 

Tennessee 

CITIES ) 

towns) S]«;ciany incorporated 

At least 100 residents 
and real estate worth 
at least $5,000. 

Texas 

c:niES: 

TOWNS OH under 10,000 

population 

At least 200 population 

Utah 

cities: 

1 St class : 90,000 or more population 
2nd class: 15,000-90,000 

3rd class: under 15,000 

TOWNS; 100-7,000 population 

1 

SOO population 

100 population 

V^Tmoiit 

CJTiEs; all created by special act 
VIELAGES: 

1 

30 or mop houses 

Virginia 

CMTES. 

1st class: over 10,000 population 

2nd class: 5.000-10.000 tXipulalion 
and tliosc under 5,000 previously 
incorporated 

towns: 300-5,000 population 

i 300 population, area 
not excessive 

Washington 

c:n lES : 

1st class: over 20,000 population 

2nd class: 10,000-20,000 

3rd class: 1,500- 10,000 

Unclassified; operating under spe- 
cial charter and not reorganized 
TOW'Ns. 4lli class: 300-1.500 popula- 
tion 

! 

At least 300 inhabitants 
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TYPES OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE 48 STATES (cant’d) 


State 

Types of Municipal Corporations 

Minimum Requirements 
to Incorporate 

West Virginia 

CITIES : 

Class I: over 50,000 

Class II: 10,000-50,000 

Class III: 2,000-10,000 

TOWNS 1 j 

villages] 

At least 100 inhabitants. 
Territory urban in 
character. Not within 
any incorporated mu- 
nicipality 

Not less than 500 in- 
habitants per square 
mile, provided the 
area does not include 
an amount of terri- 
tory disproportionate 
to the number of in- 
habitants thereof 

Wisconsin 

CITIES : 

Village over 1,000 


1st class: 150,000 and over 

population. Any area 


2nd class: 39.000-150,000 

with 1,500 population 


3rd class: 10,000-39,000 

containing an incor- 


4lh class: unde?r 10,000 

porated village 


villages: all others 

Resident population at 
least 150, not more 
than yi square mile or 
for places under 200 
population if over >2 
squaic mile, popula- 
tion at least 200: at 
least 400 population 
to the square mile 
otherwise. No village 
may be incorporated 
in a resort or tourist 
area where /a or more 
of the area is owned 
by nonresidents not 
qualified to vote in 
the state or township 

Wyoming 

CITIES: 1st class: over 4,000 popula- 
tion 



TOWNS: under 4,000 population 

Resident population at 
least 150 and not 
more than 3 square 
miles in area 
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TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. In the state where you live, should the number of local units be 
reduced? 

2. Township government in the Middle West. 

3. Consolidation and jointures of school districts since 1945. 

4. City-county separation in Virginia. 

5. City-county consolidation in Denver. 

6. Local government units in Maine. 

7. The boroughs and counties in the city of New York. 

8. Special districts in California. 

9. Municipal authorities in Pennsylvania. 

10. The Michigan Municipal League as a purchasing agent for Michi- 
gan cities. 




Chapter 2 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The roots of American local government reach far down through 
the ages, A glance at the very names of local units and their officials 
shows their antiquity and hardiness. Although their functions may 
have changed during the centuries, they retain at least a nucleus of 
their original power and purpose. Local governments, both in Eu- 
rope and in the United States, have often had a longer continuous 
existence than their national and state contemporaries. Medieval 
cities were flourishing and prosperous several centuiies before the 
nation states of France, Italy, Spain, England and Germany came 
into existence, and were virtually independent entities after they 
shook themselves free from the feudal ties to which their land was 
originally bound. 

Ancient Lineage 

Interesting examples of ancient lineage abound. The sheriff who 
now acts as a peace officer and court official in tht‘ American county 
is encountered in England as early as the 9th century as the Anglo- 
Saxon shire-reeve. Originally the Stewart of the royal estates and 
chief representative of the Crown in j. local district, he had grad- 
ually increased in power until he was chief executive of the shire 
court. After the Norman Conquest in 1066, he became the King’s 
representativ^e in military affairs, the police magistrate and the peace 
officer as well. Because of his growing power, he became unpopular 
with the people and even suspected by the kings themselves with 

51 
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the result that he was slowly demoted to ministerial oflBcer of the 
county court, conservator of the peace and returning officer in elec- 
tions.^ Today, tliis is his status in American counties. With the rise 
of the state police, he is now losing his role as a major local police 
officer in rural areas which he already lost in urban areas with the 
rise of the city police departments during the 19th century. For more 
than a thousand years under feudal, monarchical and democratic 
systems of government, the sheriff continiied as an important local 
official. 

Take the lowly American constable who today is fast on his way 
to extinction. He still acts as a local peace officer and a cog in the 
minor judiciary. He has had even greater prominence and a longer 
genealogy than the sheriff. He was once the comes stahuli, or count 
of the stable, in the heyday of the Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
einpire which had its capital in the great city of Constantinople. He 
is mentioned in the Theodosian Code, 438 a.d., and given the im- 
portance of a marshal. His responsibility was to supply the Byzan- 
tine army with horses. Once head groom of the imperftil Roman 
stables, he later became principal officer of the household of 
Frankish kings, and later of the great French feudal units. He was a 
field marshal and commander of armies— all before the word was 
taken into the English language. The early English usages were 
simply taken over from the French after the Norman Conquest. 
The Lord High Constable was once the cliief functionary of the 
English royal household, the manager of its feudal estates. As a 
local peace officer, he is found as High Constable of the hundred as 
early as 1285, originally empowered to raise military levies, and as 
a petty constable of the parish or township as early as 1328.“ 

The prothonotary, which in Pennsylvania and Delaware is the 
clerk of the court of common pleas (civil), has an equally ancient 
lineage. This name is derived from the late Latin proihonotarius 
( proto, principal noiarius, clerk ) ; he was the principal notary of the 


' Fairlie and Kricier, County Government and Administration (1930), pp. 4-6. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by James A. H. 
Murray, 10 vols. (1888). Consult this magnificent work for derivations and 
historical changes in the names of various local units and officers. 
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emperors in the Byzantine court at Constantinople as early as 
400 A.D. Later, the office became common throuj^hout Europe. There 
were protonotaries apostolic, a college of twelve prelates, whose 
function was to register papal acts in the Vatican. The office is 
found in England as early as 1460. 

The coroner, whose chief modem function is to hold inquests over 
dead bodies believed to have met death by violence, was originally 
the custos placitorum coronae, or guardian of the pleas of the 
Crown. In early France, he was an important officer of the royal 
Jiousehold and was charged with maintaining the rights of the pri- 
vate property of the Crown. His title was popularly abbreviated to 
“crowner” and then to coroner. The office was first instituted in 
England in 1194. In his descent in importance he was also a royal 
officer in a county or municipality, but was reduced to his present 
status many centuries ago. In many state s, he is giving way to the 
medical or health officer of the municipality or local unit. His days 
also seem mimbcrc’d but he has had a long and eventful life. 

The office of mayor (from the Latin major) is found many cen- 
turies ago in the Frankish mayor of the palace, the prime minister 
or major dorno of the Merovingian kings. From this office came the 
Carolingian line of kings, the greatest of whom was Charlemagne, 
wlio began his reign in 

Other officials of American local government can trace their an- 
cestry back througli England, into France before the Norman Con- 
quest, into the historical abvsses '^f the Frankisli kingdoms, and 
finally back into imperial and republican Rome. The title of treas- 
urer came from the late Latin thesaiirius common in root form in all 
Romanic areas; controller (controllcur) and commissioner (commis- 
sionaire) are of ancient French vintage and of Latin foundation. 
Auditor (audire. to hear) also of ola ^'’umch origin, goes back to the 
time when financial accounts were orally vouched for. Surrogate 
{surrogarc, to deputize), now the county officer who probates wills 
in New York stale, was once a deputy of an ecclesiastic judge who 
presumably probated wills and was guardian of orphans in the days 
when the church exercised such temporal jurisdiction. 

The same journey back may be followed with the names of the 
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local units themselves. The county, brought to the colonies from 
England, took the place of the shire there some centuries after the 
Norman invasion. It was not a common expression for that unit be- 
fore the 15th century. The periodical meeting of the court under the 
sheriff in that district, once known as the shire moot ( Anglo-Saxon ) 
became finally the county court. The origin of the name “county'’ 
was the Latin comitattis, a body of companions or more oflBcially, a 
retinue or escort. In early French times the conte became the terri- 
tory which was the domain of the count, and at this time, the term 
entered the English language. 

“City” also has French-Latin lingual antecedents. Derived from 
the Liitin civitas, the name given to Gaulish urban areas, it denotes 
a body of citizens or a community rather than the locus or place 
which was mbs. Only in later times did it acquire the meaning it has 
now. All Anglo-Saxon towns were burhs (boroughs) and the term 
cite, which came with the Normans, applied only to the larger 
places, mostly to the cathedral towns which were the seat of the 
episcopal sees. Even now Iwroughs are the basic English urban unit; 
those which are cities have acquired that title as an added honor 
which does not bring with it v different government organization as 
it does in the United States. The term “municipality” has Latin roots 
both in language and fact. Roman cities were called municipia. 
They were “free” cities united to Rome in sovereignty only, keeping 
their own hws, liberties, and magistrates. It is derived from mumis, 
duty, and capire, to take. 

Pre- Norman England also left its mark on American local govern- 
ment. In the Saxon era the town was called a hurh or burg. The 
term is of Teutonic origin from beorgon^ to protect. In similar forms 
it is found in Germany (burg), Scotland (burgh), and Denmark 
(borg). There was even a late Latin burgus. It is said that in thp 
term by-law, the prefix is of Scandinavian usage meaning “town,” 
and therefore our by laws were once “town-laws.” The burh 
denoted a walled towm, a fortified place. It was governed by a 
“moot” or court presided over by a “reeve” who represented the 
king. 
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The township in ancient England was an organized self-acting 
group of families exercising common proprietorship over a definite 
area and forming the basic unit of early society. "Ascending in the 
analysis of the Anglo-Saxon state,” says Sir F. Palgrave in his English 
Commonwealth, "the first and primary element appears the com- 
munity, which, in England during the Saxon period, was denomi- 
nated the town or township.” Above the township was the hundred, 
and above the hundred was the shire. The township, compounded 
from tun, town, and scipe, ship, stemmed either from the Teutonic 
mark or the late Roman villa (diminutive of the Latin vicus mean- 
ing village or a small group of inhabitants living in an unfortified 
area). It was a social and economic, rather than a political, district: 
a small rural community composed mostly of peasants, whose local 
affairs were managed by an assembly of inhabitants who elected a 
lown-reeve, a tithing man, a constable and representatives to the 
court of the hundred and shire. 

The hundred was an early Anglo-Saxon unit with judicial powers 
and was composed of several townships. A monthly court, composed 
of individual landlords and representatives of the constituent town- 
ships, was held. Gradually, the hundred disappeared as an adminis- 
trative unit, and much of its judicial power was absorbed by the 
manorial courts. By the 17th century, the high constable, who was 
elected by the court of quarter sessions, was its only officer. How- 
ever, the hundred must not have disappeared altogether for it w^as 
mentioned in colonial Maine and Vivginia; it was an important local 
unit in colonial Maryland, and it still exists in Delaware in place of 
the township. 

THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND 

American local government rests solidly upon English founda- 
tions. During the six centuries from the Norman Conquest until the 
founding of the English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, Eng- 
lish local government institutions slowly matured into the well- 
developed system it was when transplanted on American soil. 
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The Evolution of the County 

As noted before, the county in Early England was called the shire. 
Its sphere of action in Anglo-Saxon times was the administration of 
justice through the agency of a court. Its executive ofiicers were an 
ealdorman, a shire-reeve and a bishop. After the Norman Conquest, 
the ealdorman and bishop disappeared in active county administra- 
tion, and the sheriff became supreme as the king’s representative. 
Still another county officer, the lord-lieutenant, came into the pic- 
ture and was given power over the local militia. By the 17th century, 
the sheriff and lord -lieutenant were head officers of the county and 
still powerful. They were chosen by the Crown, selected from a list 
of three nominated by the Privy Council. They held a court for 
small civil claims, presided over the county court for the election of 
members to Parliament, and for the royal court meeting in semi- 
annual assizes in their districts. They summoned jurors, executed 
judgments of the court and had charge of the local jail. These duties 
are generally the scope of duties of the American sheriff to^ay. 

The rise of the justices of the peace in English local government 
dates back to 1349 when Edward III appointed them with executive 
police powers, to fix wages and prices at the scale in force before 
the Black Death. Although this did not work out as a permanent 
arrangement, the office thus created began its long and important 
career. The functions of justices were slowdy combined with those 
of officials who w^ere charged with keeping of the peace. This officer 
fulfilled, say Thompson and Johnson, medieval historians, “the 
fondest hopes of any medieval ruler. He was appointed and dis- 
missed by the king; he w^as unpaid; he w^as chosen from the lesser 
landlords who possessed enough property to be held responsible and 
yet not enough to escape punishment, while the office carried enough 
honor and social prestige lo make tlie best seek it.” ^ 

Other local officers— sheriffs, coroners, constables, and bailiffs— 
became servants of the justices and often their nominees. The jus- 
tices at their quarter sessions also constituted the fiscal board of 

® James Westfall Thompson and Edgar Nathaniel Johnson, An Introduction 
to Medieval Europe ( 1937), p. 326. 
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the shire or county, and this agency assessed, levied and expended 
county funds, maintained county roads and bridges, prisons and 
public buildings. Later they began to be charged with investigations 
in criminal cases, they administered a great mass of statutory police 
legislation including laws against vagabonds and beggars, for the 
regulation of wages, on apprenticeship and prices, and for the 
licensing of beer -houses and trades, \fter the Reformation, they en- 
forced the ecclesiastical laws against papists and nonconformists 
and were given important powders over the parisli in reference to 
poor relief, police, highways, and local taxation. The justice of the 
peace was truly “the state’s man-of-all work.” 

By the 17th century, five or six hundred pages of legal textbooks 
were needed to enumerate the duties of the justice of the peace, 
acting singly or jointly. The justices of the whole county, gathered 
together, acted as a court of quarter sessions. This was a court of 
criminal jurisdiction for all crimes except the most pettv, on one 
hand, and the most serious, on the other. It was also the administra- 
tive board for the county charged with supervision over roads, 
bridges, county property and tax levy. The justices of the peace of 
I7th century England were transplanted to American soil and exer- 
cised almost the same functions in colonial times. In iact, today 
their position remains practically unchanged in most of the southern 
states.^ 

The Parish and Manor 

Later, after the organization of the church, parishes were estab- 
lished, usuallv coterminous with the township. This unit was given 
management over the ecclesiastical affairs of the community under 
the management of the assembly of inhabitants known as the vestry. 
Officers included the rector (after tiie break with Rome), church 
wardens, and overseers of the poor. 

After the Norman Conquest, another unit of local administration, 
the manor, came into existence. “Manorialism, the characteristic 
medieval system of cultivating the soil by the labor of a \dllage 

^ Fairlie and Kncier, County Government and Administration (1930), pp. 6~9. 
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community, from the political and economic points of view is defi- 
nitely a part of feudalism,” say Thompson and Johnson.'* The manor 
was the local unit of feudal government; in the manorial court, the 
landowner enforced his feudal rights over his subjects, the peasan- 
try. The lord had oflBcials such as the steward and bailiff with 
powers in manorial government, but there were also officers selected 
by the village, such as the general supervisor called the reeve. 

Thus, three primary units of local rmal government-township, 
parish and manor— are found in rural England from the Norman 
invasion until the 17th century when English colonists first made 
permanent settlements in America. They existed together in varying 
combinations and relationships. Sometimes, they overlapped in juris- 
diction; sometimes, one was completely supreme; and still other 
times, all three existed side by side. One represented ancient Anglo- 
Saxon England, one the medieval church and the other Norman 
feudalism. At the beginning of the 17th century, these local units 
were so closely interwoven that they were often used as synony- 
mous terms for the same unit. • 

The most active officer was the constable, chosen in some places 
by the steward or lord of the manor, m others by the court lect of 
the manor, in still others, by the vestry or by the justices of the 
peace. 

The EnffJish Boroughs and Their Charters 

William the Conqueror gave a new charter and special protection 
to the City of London in 1066. As other boroughs grew in impor- 
tance and size, they too demanded charters of local freedom from 
the king. By the middle of the 12th century, most boroughs had 
charters. During the Crusades, King Richard (1189-99) needing 
money for his forays into the Near East, sold charters to the burgh- 
ers, who were becoming increasingly wealthy with the growth of 
trade and commerce. So did King John (1199-1216), and other 
barons gave similar liberties to urban areas which could not develop 
in the straitjacket of rural feudalism. 

® Thompson and Johnson, op, cit.„ p. 326. 
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These charters enumerated certain privileges of the townsmen 
and in return the king obtained the support of the towns against 
rival barons. While in the beginning, these liberties were not uni- 
form, toward the 15th century the charters became more standard- 
ized. First, they contained the right to have the status of a ( or- 
poration, that is, to be an independent municipality. This was not 
granted until after 1350; early grants of rights were given to the 
inhabitants as individuals, not to the borough as a legal entity. 
Second, financial concessions were given. Thus, the sheriff would 
not come to collect taxes from individuals but the borough was em- 
powered to raise annuallv a lump sum known as firmn burgi in lieu 
of these taxes. There were also commercial privileges such as the 
right to operate markets and other such ventures, freedom from 
road tolls and the like. Third, charters granted the right to the 
burghers to choose some of th(ar own officers. In this manner, com- 
mon councils came into being alongside the executive officers once 
appointed solely by king or feudal lord. These councils gradually 
became oligarchic, the same members being elected from year to 
year. The guilds that they represented grew in importance and 
cxclusiv^cness while the freemen, who in the beginning of municipal 
existence had the right to vote, were narrowed down to a small 
percentage of the population. In short, the once free community 
became a close corporatioi . The aldermen, as the chief figure's in 
the corporation were called, governed the borough. The name 
alderman stems from the Anglo-S. xon ealdorman meaning head 
man. As early as 750, he was the representative of the king in a 
district or county; in 1130 we find him head man of the guild and 
since the guilds ran the borough by 1200, alde'rmen were the chief 
members of the corporation. They were its magistrates, next in 
importance to the mayor.® 

The rise of Eriglish boroughs to power and glory had its counter- 
part in Europe. The springtime of Western culture was between 
1200 and 1500. Town life flourished in Italy, France, south Germany, 
Spain and in the Low countries, as v.^ell as in England. These were 

® William Muuro Bennett, The Government of European Cities (1927), 
pp. 3-9 
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the days when the great cathedrals were built in all the glory of 
their Gothic architecture; when the peerless Italian masters painted 
for the ruling families and the churches of Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Pisa, Naples and the other members of the brilliant galaxy of the 
independent Italian “renaissance” cities; and when along the Rhine, 
Albrecht Durer and others wrought their magic. New forms devel- 
oped in Uterature, science, politics and commerce. New wealth was 
created; new worlds explored. A new life came into existence. The 
world was once again going some place. No one can see those old 
cities even as they are now without realizing the beauty, the solidity, 
the vitality they once must have had. And it was in this time that 
the municipal corporation as we know it came into its own. Ameri- 
can local urban government today draws its fundamental features 
from the boroughs of England of this colorful period. 

Control by the Crown 

A significant feature of English local government as it^dovclopcd 
up to the 17th century was the control that the Crown exercised 
over it. There were, however, elements in the situation that re- 
strained national power. One was the ancient democracy of Anglo- 
Saxon times still expressed in assemblies of inhabitants such as the 
parish vestry, the hundreds court, the manor court leet, the borough 
corporation, and the .shire or county court, even when the latter 
were made up of the justices of the peace appointed by the Crown. 
Although the national government chose most of the executive 
officers of the local units, the choice of some (such as the church 
wardens and the select committee of the parish, and many adminis- 
trative officials of the boroughs) was by these bodies of local in- 
habitants. That these bodies represented not all the people but the 
upper economic and social classes does not change the situation. 
They represented the most organized, vocal and independent ele- 
ments of the communities. Likewise, the executive officers appointed 
by the Crown were not mere rootless functionaries of the national 
government but in most cases sprang from the rural and urban 
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gentry, the propertied classes, whose loyalties were local rather than 
national in character. Direct elections of officials by the people as 
a whole, of course, did not exist at the time; that came during the 
early 19th century democratic movement in America.* 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES 

Thus, when the first American colonies began their political life, 
the county, the township or parish, and the borough were thriving 
institutions of English local government. Manors and hundreds had 
not yet disappeared but were less important. Many present day 
officers such as the justice of the peace, the sheriff, the alderman, 
the coroner, the constable, and the mayor had long been important 
cogs in the local government machinery. On the other hand, many 
that then existed have since gone the way of all flesli. Such was the 
destiny of the beadle, the sexton, the hayward, the ale-conncr, the 
way-warden, the questman, the sidesman, the escheator, and a host 
of others. 

This system of local government, transplanted to America with 
the English colonists, was entirely English. Changes in early 
America came as a result of conditions in a new country and not 
from the influence of any other national gioups. The Dutch, Swed- 
ish, French, and Spanish colonists that settled in the original thirteen 
colonies left no lasting impression on local government institutions. 
Colonial local government, however, while following the general 
English pattern, difiered in the various sections because of varied 
geographic conditions and tlie influence of the people who first 
settled there. 


The New England Town 

In New England, the unincorporated town developed in primary 
importance. It had the elements of a parish and manor, and traces 

Fairlie and Kneier, op. cit. See Chapter (, “Local Institutions in England,” 
for an excellent outline of English local government through the 17tli century. 
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a part of its lineage to them. These towns were composed mostly of 
groups of landowners who belonged to a particular church con- 
gregation that was Puritan in character. 

The functions of the town included poor relief, road building 
and maintenance, public schools, militia organization, business regu- 
lation, land recording, and criminal and civil justice. It also served 
as the unit of representation in the colonial assembly. While the 
lawmaking body of the province legislated much uniformity into 
the system, essentially these towns were quite independent and 
sometimes thought of themselves collectively as a federation of 
towns rather than as a commonwealth. 

The nucleus of town government was the town meeting, an 
annual event of great importance. This body of freeholders or of all 
the inhabitants elected the town oflBcers, each of whom were given 
specific duties and who reported directly to it. It levied taxes, made 
appropriations and passed by-laws. ‘This meeting,” say Fairlie and 
Kneier, “reassembled the assembly of freeholders and tenants in 
the manorial courts, without the pre.sence of the lord's stew^art.” It 
was more democratic than the parish vestry for the presence of small 
freeholders and the leveling effect of the Congregational Church 
organization made it so, even though toward the close of the colonial 
period the “first families” exercised general leadership.® 

The chief executive body of the town meeting were known as 
selectmen, electc'd by the town meeting. They acted for the free- 
holders betw'^een meetings under their general instructions. They 
had charge of the common lands, handled tlie finance and had some 
judicial powers. A constable was responsible for law and order; a 
town clerk was in charge of records; and a treasurer, a tax collector, 
a surveyor, a fence viewer, overseers of the poor, criers and other 
officers carried out their special duties throughout the year. 

While the town developed into the basic local unit, New England 
colonies had counties but to them were delegated mainly judicial 
duties. But in Massachusetts, for example, town by-laws were often 
approved by the county justices meeting in quarterly court; repre- 

^ Ihid., p. 15. See John F. Sly, Town Government in Masmehusetts (1930), 
for a detailed description of the New England town, past and present. 
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sentatives from towns met at the county seat to equalize taxes; the 
county was the militia district; and officers such as the county 
treasurer, clerk, chief militia officer, and recorder came into being. 
Still the county played a minor role in local government there as it 
does today. 

The Middle Atlantic County-Township Combination 

In the Middle Atlantic colonies (New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware) original settlements of the Dutch and Swedes 
yielded no permanent impressions on local government. In New 
York, there evolved an elective county board of town supervisors 
consisting of a freeholder from each town ( township ) which super- 
vised, levied, and assessed taxes for county purposes. The town 
had been recognized as the basis of local government in New York 
by the Duke of Yorke s Laws after the English conquest of New 
Netherlands in 1664. Town officers included the constable and 
overseers elected by freeholders in a town meeting. This new 
c'ounty board gradually took over the administrative powers of the 
justices of the peace, leaving them at the end of the colonial period 
mainly judicial in their jurisdiction. A similar development took 
place in New Jersey. 

In Pennsylvania, Penn oi^inized his proprietary colony in 1682. 
In the absence of strong township government, there evolved a 
vigorous county government. First, assessors were appointed to 
assist the justices of the peace in tax matters. In 1724, tfuee county 
commissioners, elected at large by the counW freeholders, took their 
places in tax assessment and gradually developed into the chief 
county administrative authority. Many stales to the west adopted 
this original American institution as territorial expansion proceeded. 
County offices sm h as tli(^ sheriff, proihoiiotary, clerk of the court, 
and coroner were transplanted from England, others such as the dis- 
trict attorney, recorder of deeds, and register of wills developed 
from comparable provincial offices decentralized to the county level. 
vStill others, such as the auditors and treasurer were new and inci- 
dent to the expanding needs of the colonial county administration. 
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Most of these were appointed by the governor, but some by the 
county court of justices or the county commissioners. It was not 
until after the Revolution that they were elected by the people as 
they are at present. 

The important feature in the Middle Atlantic states w^as the evo- 
lution of a county board to administer county affairs and thus take 
away administrative responsibilities from the county courts of jus- 
tices. Here begins a “separation of pov^ers” preceding those recog- 
nized in the later state and national constitutions. Likewise, the 
township in these states had somewhat the status of a subdivision 
of the county rather than as an independent unit of government as 
in New England.® 


,^The Southern County 

\ Local government in the southern colonies differed from that in 
N jew England with its emphasis on the town and from the Middle 
Amntic county-towmship combination. Here the county early be- 
came the chief unit of local rural government. In Virginia, the orig- 
inal plantations and hundreds first became parishes organized with 
a vestr)% churchwardens and minister. But in 1634, the colony was 
divided into eight shires or counties with a sheriff, lieutenant, coro- 
ner, and justices of the peace, all appointed by the governor upon 
the recommendation of the justices, wdio usually were aristocratic 
planters. Parish government dwindled in importance and demands 
for town government were not heeded. Tobacco raising and the 
general agricultural development on the large plantation made the 
county the logical basis for local government. 

Maryland began its existence with manors and hundreds under 
proprietary rule but as a royal colony, counties and parishes were 
established. At the time of the Revolution, its local government 


®Sce E. L. R. Could, Local Government in Pennsylvania ( Johns Hopkins 
Studios in Historical and Political Science, I, Baltimore, 1883); George E. 
Howard, An Introduction to the Local Constitution (d History of the United 
States (Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, I, Baltimore, 
1889); H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (3 
vols., New York, 1904-1907). 
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favored that of Virginia. In the royal colonies of the Carolinas which 
were not settled until the 18th century, counties were also the im- 
portant units of local government. There were, however, parishes 
in South Carolina for ecclesiastical purposes and poor relief. Coun- 
ties were not organized in Georgia until after the Revolution; 
parishes there were the only active units. They also were established 
for ecclesiastic and poor relief purposes. 

Justices of the peace, sitting in quarterly sessions, were, in the 
South generally, the nucleus of county administration. They were 
botli judicial and administrative officials, and are still so today.^^ 

Colonial Municipal Incorporations 

During the century and a half of colonial existence, local govern- 
ment in America was confined largely to that of county and town or 
township. There were very few incorporated municipalities; only 
twenty-three municipal charters were granted and seven of these 
were short-lived and unimportant. The more important colonial 
boroughs were; New York, Philadelphia, Albany ( N. Y. ), \^^est- 
chester (N. Y. ), Chester (Pa.), Annapolis (Md. ), Perth Amboy 
(N. J. ), Bristol (Pa.), Williamsburg (Va. ), New Brunswick (N. J.), 
Burlington (N ].), Norfolk (Va.), Wilmington (Del.), Elizabeth 
(N. J. ), Lancaster (Pa.), and Wilmington (N. C. ).^^ 

The organization of these municipal corporations adhered closely 
to the form of the English borough at the close of the 17th century. 
The charters were granted by the Crown through the royal gov- 
ernor or proprietor, although they were occasionally amended by the 
colonial assemblies. Government was in the hands of a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, and common councilmen sitting together in one 
council. The first three officials had, in addiboa, the judicial powers 
of a justice of the peace, which in the f*ase of the mayor and aider- 
men to this day usually adhere to the office. 

While most of the English boroughs had at this time self-per- 

Fairlie and Kneier, County Qovermnent and Administration (1930), pp. 
13-14, 21-22. 

“Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Government in the United States (1934), 
pp. 60-61. 
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petuating governing bodies, only three, Annapolis, Norfolk, and 
Philadelphia, had such charter provisions in the colonies. In the rest, 
the aldermen and common councilmen were elected by the free- 
holders on a ward basis. The mayor was usually appointed by the 
governor, but in the ‘close corporations” by the council. He presided 
but had few rights other than those held by his colleagues. He was 
not an executive oflBcer in the sense that “strong mayors” are today. 
It was his responsibility to see that the bv-laws and ordinances were 
executed. What little administrative w^ork there was came under the 
supervision of council committees. 

There were only five municipalities in 1760 with more than 8,000 
population. Philadelphia led with 18,000; New York, Boston, 
Charleston, and Newport followed. The corporation was more a 
business enterprise than a governmental unit. Most of the revenue 
came from the operation of such public utilities as markets, docks 
and ferries, and from regulation and inspection of businesses such 
as bakeries. There was no public lighting, water supply, rubbish and 
sewage disposal, or street cleaning. Only a few streets w|;re paved; 
night watches were only sometimes furnished at public expense. The 
original borough ordinances did not provide the power to tax and 
this power w^as only sparingly given them by colonial legislatures 
bv the time of the Revolution.^^ 

Restricted Suffraft^e 

In England there w^as no general and free siifiFrage at the close 
of the 17th century. The county franchise since 1430 had been given 
only to “forty-shillir;g freeholders”; that is, those who had property 
netting annually this amount above charges. The same condition 
existed in the colonies. The powder to vote for local officers, at first 
given to freeholders and not always on the condition of landowner- 
ship, w^as by the 18th century narrowly restricted to those who 
owned land above a minimum expressed either in income therefrom, 
value of, or in terms of acreage. As town life developed, the alter- 

William Bennett Munro, Municipal Government and Administration (1927), 
Vol. 1, pp. 85-91. 
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native of owning personal property was introduced. Tax payment 
as an additional alternative was first adopted in South Carolina in 
1759 and in Pennsylvania in 1776. Besides, there were religious and 
moral qualifications including church membership in force for a 
time in the New England colonies. 

Fifty-acre freeholds were requisite for siitfrage at the close of the 
colonial period in Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, the latter with an alternative of twenty- 
five acres and a houses tw^elve feet square. New Jersey required a 
lumdred acre freehold with an alternative of fifty pounds person- 
alty and some land; South Carolina had a hundred acre freehold or, 
as an alternative, a settled plantation. Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts required a forty-shilling freehold or a freehold worth forty 
pounds for suffrage. New^ Hampshire required one worth fifty 
pounds; New" York and Rhode Island, one w"orth forty pounds. 

Personal property as an alternate to real property was recognized 
in five states: Pennsylvania (fifty pounds); Delaware, Maryland, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts (forty pounds); and South Carolina 
by a tax payment of ten shillings. This alternative was made in the 
interest of the town dweller. In addition, certain boroughs and 
towns allowed all freeholders and inhabitant householders to vote, 
while others required only some personal property. 

Only a fraction of the population, both in town and county, could 
meet tliese qualifications, especially as the eastern seaboard became 
more settled. It has been estimated by Professor A. E. McKinley 
(Reed College) in a study of the suffrage franchise in the colonies 
that only 2 per cent of the population was qualified to vote in Phila- 
delphia; 8 per cent in rural Pennsylvania; 9 per cent in Rhode 
island; and 16 [)er cent in Massachusetts. About 8 per cent of the 
population actually voted in New York and about SM per cent during 
the decade before the Revolution in Boston. Poor communications, 
large election districts, and absence of party organizations were also 
i^onWbuting factors in making elections an affair for a small minority 
3f the population.^® 

Edward McChesnev Sait, American Parties and Elections (1939), pp. 
13-22. 
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Characteristics of Colonial Local Government 


Local government and its administration in the colonial period 
was rudimentary. The wilderness had to be made safe and habitable. 
People were concerned with getting enough to eat and a roof over 
their heads. Economic organization was decentralized; self-suffi- 
ciency of individual establishments and communities was charac- 
teristic,^^ It is not surprising, therefore, that its pattern continued 
in the English design without any sudden or abrupt break. There 
was neither time nor inclination to invent political gadgets. Certain 
changes, however, were inevitable. Boroughs tended to lose their 
"close” corporation status. The freeholders gradually became an 
electorate. Suffrage was broadened because land was more available 
than in England; alternatives to property ownership resulted in 
further democratization. Elective county officers to handle financial 


administration challenged the supremacy of the justices courts in 
administration— foretelling the coming era of divisi(^n of power. In 
conclusion, local government showed a spirit of independence of 
the English Crown and a reliance upon the colonial assembly rather 
than the governor. 


THE IMPACT OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

The period from the Revolution to the Civil War is characterized 
by the application of the principles of democracy to all American 
institutions. Local government felt the full impact of this irresistible 
movement. Starting slowly, it gained impetus with the settlement 
of the land west of the Alleghenies so that by the 1850’s most of the 
state constitutions contained a great number of changes in local 
government directly attributable to the application of the spirit of 
Jacksonian democracy. 

For a lively, authentic, and detailed account of life in the six largest 
colonial towns, see Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (1625-1724) 
(1938). 
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The Importance of Elections 

The first and cardinal principle of this new ideology was that 
government should be close to the people. Frequent elections of all 
officials was considered necessary to keep government from becom- 
ing a burden and a tyrant. This tendency actually started in the 
colonial period, received impetus when the governors lost their 
power of appointment after the Revolution, and was in full swing 
by 1830. By 1860, justices of the peace, sheriffs, coroners, county 
commissioners, and most of the major county and township officers 
were elected. Moreover, the terms of the majority of elective officers 
were for one and two years. It was the same in incorporated towns, 
boroughs, and cities. Mayors were no longer appointed bv the 
governor, but elected by the people. So were councilmen and an 
increasing number of special administrative officers. The “long 
ballot” was now an established fact. 

Abolition of Property Qualifications for Voting 

Along with the increasing emphasis on elections came the aboli- 
tion of suffrage restrictions relating to property. By 1860 free, white 
manhood suffrage was the rule in all the states except a few in the 
East wliich still required tax payment. Only three states, excepting 
the thirteen original ones (Ohio, Louisiana, and Mississippi), en- 
tered the Union with restrictions based on property or its equivalent 
and these were removed before the Civil War.^^ 

Division of Potvers 

Changes in structure, while gradual and piecemeal, flowed in- 
evitably from the needs of this period of dem(>cracy, decentraliza- 
tion, and territorial expansion. The national and state governments, 
broken down by the application of Montesquieu's theory of the 
division of power into separate legislative, executive, and judicial 
units, set the fashion for local governments. Tn the county, the 
Pennsylvania pattern of a small, administrative board of county 
Sait, op. cit., p. 16 fn. 
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commissioners elected at large was adopted in most of the original 
and newly formed states, but several of the northwestern states, 
Michigan and Wisconsin notably, followed the New York system of 
a large county board of township supervisors. Justices of the peace 
sitting as a county court were deprived of their administrative 
powers and left with only judicial^ ones. In most of the southern 
states, however, these justices kept their judicial and administrative 
duties intact. 

Separation of powers was carried to extreme lengths by election 
of county “row” officers responsible to no superior oflBcer or agency. 
Offices such as the district attorney, once entirely a state office, were 
decentralized as county offices and made independent of the original 
state office. Township officials were made elective and had little 
official relation with county government. 

Changes in Municipal Government 

Municipal government also underwent great changed in this 
period. Charters were no longer granted by the governor but by the 
state legislature. These charters came into the status of ordinary law 
for now they could be granted, except in case of municipal corpora- 
tions, and amended without the consent of the inhabitants of the 
municipality. The era of state legislative control had arrived. 

Municipal governments also felt the application of the division 
of powers theory. The once compact council made up of the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, and common councilrnen began to break up. 
The mayor, although elective, was given few administrative powers. 
But he had veto power as a check on the council from which body 
he gradually withdrew. By 1850, he had even lost the power of pre- 
siding over council except on rare and special occasions. 

Along with the mayor, special administrative officers were also 
elected by the voters. Up to this time, officers such as the assessor, 
tax collector, and constable were appointed by action of the council. 
Now they and new officers— such as street commissioner, fire chiei, 
engineer, marshal, treasurer, auditors, solicitor, and attorney— became 
elective. 
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In many of the larger eastern cities, council itself divided into two 
houses. The original division between aldermen and common coun- 
cilmen were used to introduce bicameralism in municipal govern- 
ment. In the West and in all the smaller municipalities, however, 
council remained unicameral. The number of councilmen tended to 
increase with the establishment of new wards, election at large 
being a later development. Council, in spite of its loss of exclusive 
appointive power, was still the dominant branch of government in 
the city because of its finance power and the lack of centralized ad- 
ministration. 

Another tendency which appeared by the end of this period was 
the establishment of special elective boards for the administration 
of special new function', such as education, water supply, lighting, 
health, sewerage— in fact, most of these new functions involving 
public works were divorced from councilman control which, during 
this period, had been found wanting. 

Legislative Control 

After the Revolution, the state legislature became all-powerful in 
state government and began to exercise more and more control over 
local government. As cities grew in size and wealth, there were 
franchises to be granted, lucrative jobs to be created, new activities 
to be undertaken. Soon legislatures were passing hundreds of spe- 
cial or local laws regulating specific citi^^s, counties, and other local 
units. They established salaries and minutely organized depart- 
ments; they created new offices and boards but did not inte^grate 
them with the already established administration. Interest groups 
and individuals desiring favors, jobs, franchises, revenge, or new 
powers lobbied at the state capital through theii local representa- 
tives. Local governments were hamstrurg, especially those in the 
rapidly growing cities; they had no opportunity to develop a sound 
administrative organization. 
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The Rise of Political Parties 

With the increase of elective oflSces in local government, party 
activity and organization came into its own. Local officers in Eng- 
land, both those appointed by the Crown and those elected by local 
governing bodies, had been drawn largely from the upper classes. 
They served unpaid but were rewarded by the prestige and honor 
which the offices brought. Such was also the case in the colonies but 
with the elimination of the Tories during the Revolution this situa- 
tion gradually changed. The democratic wave did not really break 
down all class barriers in local government until the time of Andrew 
Jackson when the frontier and the rising industrial areas began to 
be important enough to demand and receive a political hearing. 

Political parties were organized to secure control of these newly 
elective positions and other rewards made available by control of 
tlie government. Anyone was eligible for office provided he ob- 
tained enough votes; the rich, the few, and the wtdl-born had to 
take a back seat. "'To the victor belongs the spoils,"' siTid Senator 
Marcy in 1832 and this expression has epitomized since then govt^rn- 
ment bv unrestrained ]:)arty control. This development had im]:>ortant 
consequences and represented a significant alteration of a centuries- 
old condition of affairs in Western history. Political office was now 
within the reach of all v hite males despite differences in ('conomie 
and social class Prof(\ssional eompc'lence, however, was not yet 
recognizc‘d as a qualification except perhaps in the case of solicitors 
and an occasional engineer. 

THE DARK AGES OF AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The period from the end of the Civil War to 1900 has been termed 
by Professor Miinro (Harvard University) as the "dark ages of 
American municipal history.” The forces released by the democratic 
wave in the first half of the century, blending with the increasing 
growth of cities and industry, the waves of new immigration, and 
materialism of all American thought and activity, culminated in un- 
restrained fury upon American local government. 
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The Politician and the Businessman 

The last citadel of aristocratic control has been stormed when 
the southern planter took his place alongside of the “first families” 
of Beacon Hill, the Hudson Valley, and Philadelphia in the limbo 
of forgotten gentlemen. The “politician” was now coming into his 
own. Parallel in his rise to glory was the coming of the great business 
and industrial tycoon who was bTiilding railroads, steel industries, 
commercial houses, and banks. Both of those newcomers were get- 
ting a good grip upon the rapidly increasing material resources of 
a United States. They had need of one another. T)ie politician 
needed the contributions of the newly wealthy businessman to 
carry on his political campaigns; the businessman could use the 
politician in getting contracts for the building of public works and 
the conti'ol of public utilities at a time when cities and towns were 
expanding to meet the demands of the new industrialization. 

The new immigrant groups that had come over in great numbers 
before the Civil \^'ar and settled in the growing cities weie by 1870 
in a position of political leadership in most of the cities. It was th(>y 
who fashioned the first great urban political machines. In anything 
that had in it some phase of municipal politics, party organization, 
office holding, police and fire administration, or contracting business, 
these newer citizens developed colorful leaders in political com- 
mand in most of the AmeriLan cities during this hectic period 
of growth. While the notorious Tw^eed and Croker machines in New 
York ar(^ the best known, eacli city had its comparable organization 
and the names of James McManes of the Philadelphia Gas Ring of 
Philadelphia, “Honest George” Cox of Cincinnati, and many others 
emulated and sometimes outshowii the New York City organization. 
There was a great deal of graft, which that myitvical New York ob- 
server, Mr. Dooley, classified as “honc'st and dishonest.” Honest 
graft consisted of rewards obtained by having a “stand-in” with the 
controlling forces and was gained without committing an overt 
illegal act; dishonest graft involved fraud in the administration of 
the government and was frowned upon by expert pofiticians as un- 
necessary h those days of plenty. 
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But in those times of unexampled growth of cities, industries, 
markets, natural resources, population, and standard of living, 
Americans were not squeamish. And cities were built, streets paved, 
water and other utilities furnished— even though often at exorbitant 
cost. There was need for quick action, and the decentralized local 
government was incapable of achieving it without the liaison offices 
of the informal political boss which the increased power of the 
enfranchised masses raised to power. Tht political leaders did make 
government work; they took care of the unfortunate, and furnished 
the urban dwellers with the necessities of their existence. There 
were indeed no precedents for this in American or English politics; 
for industrial America was something entirely new. There were no 
theories of urban government for a society under the impact of the 
twin 19th century forces: industrialism and democracy. And when 
‘business was good” the most able and aggressive people were im- 
mersed in the challenging task of making the most of it. It is difficult 
to cast blame on politicians when businessmen suggested, aided, 
abetted, and profited by their machinations. Many politicia«s in those 
days were merely businessmen in politics who by their own con- 
fessions were not in the game “for their health.” They built up 
organizations comparable to those in business. Some became very 
wealthy. They were successful when they “delivered the goods.” It 
is better perhaps to view the latter half of the 19th century as a 
period when American city government was having the trials and 
tribulations of a healthy, virile, but undisciplined and neglected 
adolescent. Bad company, bad manners, and bad examples could 
not destroy its potential, adult idealism and usefulness, as we shall 


Local Legislation Abolished 


There were, however, signs of reform and change already de- 
veloping. The chaotic system of legislative control, whereby the 

Every student of American local government slioukl read Lincoln Steffen’s 
Autobiography, a greater part of which is devoted to his experiences and ie~ 
flections as a “muckraker’* of corruption in city government throughout the 
United States at the turn of the new century. 
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state legislatures would pass special and local acts for local govern- 
ments at the instance of almost any influential individual, group, or 
party, using them as a football of politics or as fair game for com- 
mercial exploitation, went from bad to worse. State constitutions 
were changed and amended prohibiting such local legislation with 
the result that all local units of one class or kind received its legisla- 
tion from general laws applying equally to all. This proved too ex- 
treme in the other direction for there were great ranges in the 
population of cities, towns, and other local units and therefore 
different needs. Almost immediately population classes were estab- 
lished by the legislatures for each kind of local unit and legislation 
was passed for each class. While such classification of local units 
was sometimes abused, it became a permanent procedure and was 
interpreted as constitutional by the courts. Ohio and Indiana led 
the parade of states in prohibiting special legislation as early as 
1851 and many others followed during the next twenty years. 

Home Rule Is Born 

But the reaction against legislative interference did not stop with 
restrictions against local legislation. Constitutional provisioik. grant- 
ing “home rule” to cities— that is, the power under certain restrictions 
to determine their own type f government— were first adopted in 
this period. Missouri, in 1875, was a pioneer. It adopted home rule 
for cities of 100,000 or over, with spe- ial provisions for St. Louis. 
Washington followed in 1889, Califonna in 1896, and Minnesota in 
1898. But while twenty-five states have adopted home rule pro\asions 
in their constitutions up through 1954 (six since 1930: Utah, New 
Mexico, West Virginia, New Jersey, Louisiana, and Rhode Island), 
this movement, once so promising, has not spread because of the 
growing complexity of state-local relatu as in fields oi mutual in- 
terest. Numerous other provisions to “freeze” conditions and ar- 
rangements of local government into stability outside the influence 

^’' Joseph D. McGoldrick, Law und Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916- 
1930, Columbia University Press (1933), Also Rodney L. Molt, Home Rule for 
America’s Cities (1949), pp. 60-02. 
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of state legislatures were embodied in the state constitutions. Such 
provisions dealt most often with classes of local units, types of offi- 
cers, limits of indebtedness, and other financial safeguards. 

Rise of the Mayor 

The most important change in the structure of government in 
American cities between the Civil War an 1 1900 was the emergence 
of the American mayor as chief executive officer in charge of city 
administration. Gradually, in the Jarger cities, the power of ap]')oint- 
ment shifted away from the council, independent elected depart- 
ment heads were abolished, some independent boards were sup- 
planted by departments under the mayor (although between 1865 
and 1900 more boards were newly created than abolished), and his 
term was lengthened from two to four years. The '‘strong mavor” 
emerged by slow steps, not all consummated during this ]:)eriod, but 
the tendency toward a unified administration was marked. There 
was evidence of a need for more economy and efficK'ucy than a city 
ruled by invisible government and a boss could provide. Council, 
however, still retained impk'ments to restrain him b)^ its power to 
appropriates money for expenditures and to pass upon his appoint- 
ments and removals. 

Changes in Council 

The d('clinc of the council from the dominant position it had in 
municipal government before the Ci\nl War was gradual and in- 
complete, as we have seen. Its competitors for powca* were the state 
legislature, the mayor, other elective boards or administrative offi- 
cers, and, lastly, the people. The legislature regulated in detail on 
the powers, restraints, procedures, and officers of local governmt ril. 
The mayor became chitd administrative and executive offic er, and 
other boards and officers took special powers which, when they lost 
them, went to the mayor. But it was not until the new century was 
well under way that the people, through initiative and the referen- 
dum, really challenged the powers of the council. 
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The bicameral system of council which developed in imitation of 
the federal model during the first part of the cc‘.ntury now began to 
disappear. Some of the larger cities in the East kept it until the 20th 
century, but the newer western cities either never adopted it or 
shed it very quickly. New Orleans adopted it in 1852, abandoned it 
in 1S70; Milwaukee adopted it in 1858 and abandoned it in 1874; 
Cincinnati adopted it in 1870, abandoned it in 1890. Detroit had it 
onl)’ from 1881 to 1887; New York from 1830 tcj 1873. Cleveland 
and Chicago never had a bicameral council. As late as 1903 it is 
estimated that one-third of all cities over 25,000 had bicameral 
councils. 

City councils had. during the 19th centurv, grown large in size. 
This was due to the fa. t that wards were made the basis of lepre- 
sentation when members to council were made elective durins; the 
colonial and early national periods. As cities grew, more wards were 
er(‘ated and democratic practice clung to th(' ward system. As a 
result many cities had large councils, too large for administrative 
efficiency. In 1885, New^ York had a lower house of 21; Chicago had 
a council of 36, Boston’s two houses c-ontained 85 members, Phila- 
delphia’s two houses had about a hundred. Baltimor(‘\ two houses 
liad 30, St. Imuis’ two liouses had 41, and Pittsburgh’s twe; houses 
had 70. By the close of the century, it was a[)parent that any changes 
would be in the direction of 'ngie chambered councils, a smaller 
number, and election at large. Likewise, terms of coiincilmen tended 
to increase from one and two years *^0 three and later to four. 
Councilmen, who originallv received ik compensation, by fhis time 
drew salaries in some (4 the larger cities. 


Smaller Units Unaffected 

In view of the decentralization of the ’e Vernal organization of the 
old colonial borough into its component parts and tla- rise of an 
independent and potentially powerful executive officer in the person 
of the mayor in the later J9th century city, it is significant that in 
smaller municipalities, counties, townships, school districts and many 

^'^Rcecl, Miinicipul Government in the United States (1934), pp. 81-82. 
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special districts, the governing body— that is, the council, the board 
of commissioners, the board of directors or the board of supervisors, 
whatever its particular name— remained more or less impervious to 
this tendency. In New England, the town continued its board of 
selectmen without a chief executive. The Pennsylvania borough, 
copied by many municipalities in the West, had a council with an 
elective burgess who had veto and judicial powers but very little ad- 
ministrative power. In other smaller municipiilities, the mayor might 
merely be one of council, prime inter pares, but with little adminis- 
trative power. In some cases, however, the mayor in imitation of 
the larger cities became the chief, if not the only, executive officer. 
In these municipalities, other elective administrative officers and 
boards were still common. 

In counties and townships there was no semblance of a chief 
executive. In the county, the board of commissioners was flanked 
by a host of independent elective officers who kept the board from 
developing as the chief governing body. The township board, how- 
ever, was not challenged to the degree that the county was but exer- 
cised dominant control. But even here, there were a number of in- 
dependently elected officers such as the justice of the peace, con- 
stable, and tax collector. The form and structure of these units had 
fully developed by the turn of the century and froze as far as their 
essential features are concerned. The lighter impact of urban neces- 
sities on these rural units and the increased state administrative 
activity in their functions accounts for the static condition of their 
structure. 

THE NEW AND BETTER CENTURY 

The 20th century so far is one of reform and improvement in the 
government of American local units. In the beginning, a great wave 
of popular revulsion against the political machine was fanned into 
flame by muckrakers, “yf'How” journalists, reform organizations, 
and political liberals. Lincoln Steffens’ articles which ran in Me- 
Clures Magazine, and were later incorporated in a book The Shame 
of the Cities, published in 1904, cited names, incidents, and methods 
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of political graft and corruption in a survey of a score of large 
American cities. Viscount Bryce, the great English observer of 
American government, had written in 1888: “There is no denying 
that the government of cities is the one conspicuous failure in the 
United States.” 

Beginnings of Reform 

But now some people were bent on doing something about it. 
Municipal reform organizations, some of which had begun their 
existence in the latter part of the last century, now came into the 
limelight. Reform parties or cliques within parties opposed the 
regular slates. Here and there, reform groups “threw the rascals 
out,” only to lose the next election when popular interest subsided. 
Offending corruptionists and grafters were hunted down and prose- 
cuted in the courts. Some disappeared before the arm of the law 
was put on them. Through organizations of city clubs, reform groups, 
and community associations, opportunity was given the more fortu- 
nate economic groups to come back into the sphere of political 
activity from which they had practically disappeared during the last 
half of the 19th century. Reform politics became respectable, a duty 
of conscientious and intelligent citizens. Great and lasting good came 
from this movement. Even though it did not, in most cases, break 
up the political machine or eliminate corruption in city government, 
it created a barrier against the raw forces of greed. It showed what 
an aroused organized public could do, and it revealed the defects 
and weaknesses of American municipal government organization.^® 

In the opinion of many observers, the ills of city government 
stemmed largely from the complicated and disintegrated organiza- 
tion which allowed— even made necessary— invisible government 
and the boss. New laws effecting structural changes to bring about 
concentration of responsibility, simplification of machinery, and 

See Richard S. Childs, Civic Victories, the Story of an Unfinished Revolu- 
tion, Harper & Brothers (1952). The story of civic reform during the past 
half century as reported by one of the leaders in the fight for better state and 
local government. Also Frank Mann Stewart, A Half Century of Municipal 
Reform (1950). This is a history of the National Municipal League. 
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increased democratic control were enacted. The elevation of the 
mayor to a position of chief executive, which had already begun 
before the turn of the century, seemed to fit the needs of the large 
city. Here it seemed necessary to create an officer within the gov- 
ernment who could challenge the boss and the machine for control. 
For the boss and machine could thrive only when the government 
was decentralized. The mayor emerged as a leader of the people and 
the chief executive of the government roTed into one. 

The Commission Form of Government for Cities 

Two new forms of municipal government were introduced early 
in the 20th century; botli received their major initial impetus to 
popular acclamation because of local disasters. The first was the 
commission form; tfie second, the city manager. Municipal govern- 
ment by commission was not entirely unknown in the United States 
before thf^ Galveston flood in 1900. The carpet bagger government 
of New Ork'ans in 1870 had a mayor and seven administrators, each 
head of a department of government. Collectively, thev were the 
council. (It was changed back in 1882 to the ordinary maynr-coun- 
cil form.) Washington, D. C., came undc^r the government of a 
commission of three in 1874. Memphis, Tennessee, and Mobile, 
Alabama, used it as an emergency setup before 1900; and Sacra- 
mento, California, had used it. 

But the flood of Galveston brought so much destruction and 
disaster that the people ignored the feeble efforts of its municipal 
government and turned to the "Deep Water Commission/’ which 
was a body of businessmen which had been working on methods of 
improving the harbor. They devised a government under the control 
of a commission of five, who originally were supposed to be ap- 
pointed by the governor but because of opposition were elected bv 
the people under the Act of 1903 setting up th(^ commission. Not 
only was municipal power concentrated in the hands of these five 
men acting as a council but they individually were heads of specific 
departments. The latter characteristic is the difference between the 
commission plan and a board of coivRty commissioners or a regular 
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council system without an independent executive. The Galveston 
plan was an immediate success. Its commission started with nothing 
and after ten years had paid all current expenses, financed its share 
of the rebuilding, and was in good financial shape, considering the 
added burdens. It rec'cived national publieity through articles in 
McClure's Magazine. 

Hoiistcm, Texas, adopted the above plan in 1905, in a modified 
form, with an elective mayor who had veto and appf)intivc power 
but who was a member of the commission. Fiv e Texas cities and 
one in Idaho follow^ed in 1907, w’hile in the same vt^ar the states of 
Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, and South Dakota gave cities legisla- 
tive permission to adopt this form of government. As adoptions in- 
creased, new dc'vices were added to “make it safe lor deinocracv. ’ 

The initiative and referendum, wherebv the voters were given 
powder to suggest by petition and to vote on ordinances without 
action on the part of the commission, and the simple relerendum 
wdierc'by ordinances passed bv the commission could be hy petition 
brought to a vote of tlie people befoR' final enaetmcait, were “im- 
proveinents’’ designed to ch(‘ck th(' legislati^x^ power ot this new 
body which had be(m given such concentrated authority. The recall 
w as designed to returji eommissionc'rs to pri\’at(' lifc^ bv^ vote of the 
people before expiration of tlieir term, if they acted ('ontrary to 
public good. 

Nonpartisan elections with nomination bv petition w(‘re also 
added. Politics should not taint this wcw and precious form of gov- 
ernment, the reformers vowxxl. Thexse devices took av ay the suspi- 
cion of '‘un-American'’ concentration of pow^^er and provided popular 
checks and balances. The commission form plus these democratic 
safeguards was knowm as the “Des Moines Plan ’ because of the cx- 
ccdlent publicitv this low'a citv received upon its adoption.^'^^ 

The spread of this new’ form was most rapid frcmi 1909 Tintil 
1913. After that its rate o( adoption b(‘gan to decline because of the 
growing popularity of the city manager form. In 1954. 356 or 14.1 
per cent of all cities over 5,000 population operated under the com- 
mission plan. But since New Orleans dropped it for the mayor coun- 

Reed, Municipal Government in the Uniicci States (i934b pp. 184-195. 
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cil plan in 1952, Washington, D. C., remains the only commission 
governed city over 500,000. Two hundred and sixty-one of the com- 
mission cities have a population between 5,000 and 25,000.^^ While 
commission governed cities are scattered in most states, the bulk of 
them are concentrated in New^ Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and in 
the southwestern part of the United States. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the commission form of government is mandatory for all of 
its 47 cities of the third class which includes cities between 10,000 
and 135,000. 

The Coming of the City Manager 

The commission plan emphasized concentration of responsibility 
in the hands of a few elected commissioners who were usually full- 
time, paid administrators as well as legislators. It was an antidote to 
the weak mayor-council form which was the characteristic form of 
19th century American municipal government. The commission was 
likened to a board of managers so common in business and therefore 
popular as a means of getting “more business in government.” The 
council-manager plan added thereto an administrative ofBcer in 
whom rested the responsibilit)' for carrying out the will of this board 
of managers who again became part-time legislators and policy 
makers, divesting their administrative duties. The manager was 
“hired and fired” by the commission or council, but while in office 
he was responsible for all administrative duties and the administra- 
tive employees under his direction. In effect, the plan is a counter- 
part in government to the organization in business of a corporation 
with a board of directors and a general manager. 

Staunton, Virginia, in 1908 was the first city to hire a manager. 
He was Charles E. Ashburner, who later held similar posts in a 
number of larger cities. The next city in the limelight was Sumter, 
South Carolina, held by some to be the first city with a true council- 
manager plan, adopted in 1912. Dayton, Ohio, was considering the 
manager plan among others when the great flood struck it. Its 
adoption of it in 1913 and its immediate success, under the leader- 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, p. 57. 
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ship of John Patte^rson of the National Cash Register Company, 
made national news and gave the city manager its real start in 
American life. Colonel Henry M. Waite was its first manager and 
was to gain one of the first national reputations as a “public ad- 
ministrator” in local government. 

The manager-council form spread rapidly. As of January ], 1955, 
there were 1,260 cities (including cities, boroughs, towns, and town- 
ships) and 15 counties operating under manager government with 
standards approved by the International City Managers' Association. 
This is more than double what it was in 1940. Of cities over 5,000 
in the United States in 1954, 764 or 30 per cent were governed un- 
der the council-manager form. States having the largest number of 
manager cities are California (120), Maine (121), Michigan (96), 
Texas (105), and Virginia (65). The population of all places under 
the manage^r plan totals more than 23 million. It has so far made 
little headway in counties. The fifteen manager counties are in 
California, Georgia, Maryland, Montana, New York, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia.^- 

An increasing number of smaller municipalities, while not of ap- 
proved manager status, have given certain key employees—such as 
engineers, secretaries, and superintendents— over-all responsibilities 
and these have gradually assumed direction of administration. Often 
these officers have powers almost comparable to managers without 
holding such status, designation, or title.^*^ 

Schools are uniformly governed under the general principles of 
the manager plan with an elected board of directors which hires a 
superintendent of schools or a supervising principal. This unit of 
government never had to go through a long period of decentralized 
interna] organization. Teachers and superintendents were never 
elective p\iblic officials but always hired employees of the board 
of directors. In other special districts, the commission plan with a 

Ihid., pp. 57, 501-527. The total figure of manager places includes 6 
in Alaska, one in Puerto Rico, and 38 in Canada. 

Sec John C. Bollens, Appointive Expcutive Local Government; the Cali- 
fornia Experience (1952). Also Charles ¥. LeeDecker, Manager Government in 
Pennsylvania Municipalities^ Institute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State 
University (1947). 
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managerial oflBcer is usually in operation. There is no doubt that the 
manager idea has a firm and permanent hold in American local 
government. 

Local Governments Needed Help 

Before 1900, local governments were individually “on their own”; 
that is to say, no outside agencies looked after their needs or at- 
tempted to aid them in the administration of their duties. True, the 
state legislatures passed laws relating to their structure and powers 
but, when these laws were passed, the legislature forgot local govern- 
ments until the next session. Likewise, while the courts kept them in 
line with their interpretations of law, this came only upon the 
institution of a particular court case. Local ofiicers were elected 
from the ranks of the citizenry and their appointees were drawn 
from the same source. None, except perhaps solicitors and engineers, 
were required to have qualifications for particular positions— the 
people were supposed to elect “good” men and thev, in ^urn, ap- 
point qualified employees. But most of these officials had had no 
previous training or knowledge of local government work and what 
they learn(*d depended entirely upon their intelligence and applica- 
tion. As the cities and towns grew, and more and complicated duties 
devolved upon them, the defects of a strictly amateur body of local 
government administrators became more and more apparent. They 
needed the stimulation of special knowledge, new techniques, and 
moral support if their administration was to be economical and 
efficient. 

Personnel Progress 

Since 1900 a great many aids to good local government have been 
made available. Some of these have been direct, many indirect. Per- 
haps the most important gain in this respect has been in the field 
of personnel. Civil service reform for local government dates back 
to the 1880's and its spread throughout the thousands of local units 
has been laborious, hesitant, and even now is incomplete. But the 
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merit system (induction into and promotion upward on the part of 
employees in local government on the basis of ability) has been 
adopted in all large cities although it must be said without uniform 
success. Small municipalities, townships, and counties generally are 
still without the pale, but there is reason to hope for substantial 
gains in this direction in the future. Through the merit system, elec- 
tive officers have been given a foundation on which to build a 
qualified personnel, and have been relieved of the embarrassment 
of making appointments on the basis of politics. 

A more recent development for improving personnel has been in- 
.service training. Some of the larger municipafities established train- 
ing programs early in the century for certain of the more numerous 
classes of oflBcers such as police and firemen, usually under the in- 
struction of the chief or ranking officers. In the 1920’s, a few of the 
state leagues of municipalities organized such training to bo avail- 
able for all municipalities within the stale. New York and Virginia 
were especially notable in this regard. In 1936, the George-Deen 
Act, passed by the United States Congress, extended aid for voca- 
tional training to public service occupations and as a result many 
state departments of education have dr'veloped a series of training 
courses for a large variety of local officers under a systeni of federal- 
state subsidies. Colleges and universities have taken an increasing 
interest in such training. 

Local Government Literature 

Since 1900, also, an impressive literature on American municipal 
and local government has come into existence. Several monthly 
national magazines (National Municipal Review, Public Manage- 
ment, The American Cihj) cover the field on current developments 
and improved administrative techniques. The Municipal Year Book 
and the Municipal Index and Atlas provide invaluable and authori- 
tative information about officials, local units, departmental activities, 
equipment and methods. Innumerable books have been written on 
all phases of local government. The books are written by local 
officers, college professors, officials of state and national departments 
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dealing with special phases of local government, and members and 
directors of staffs of private organizations working for improved 
local government. The exposes of political corruption, so popular 
in the early part of the century, were done mostly by journalists. 

It cannot be said that the interest of the general public in local 
government has grown very much since the days of the muck- 
rakers. An occasional scandal makes newspaper headlines, but news- 
paper coverage of local government still leaves much to be desired. 
Public reports by local officers have just recently begun to make 
progress in readability, simplicity, and attractiveness, but it must be 
recorded that public hearing on budgets, future plans, and other 
subjects are attended only sparsely except perhaps when a major 
increase in taxes or indebtedness is being proposed. 

State Leagues of Municipalities 

Most heartening has been the increase in the interest of local 
government officers in their own work. Realizing that the positions 
into which they have come require no small amount of knowledge, 
they have been more ready to make use of available technical in- 
formation. Many have been taking correspondence courses, joining 
associations of officers, and utilizing information gathered by public 
and private advisory agencies. 

One of the most important movements toward improved local 
government has been the rise of the state league of municipalities. 
The first effort on the part of municipalities to cooperate was in 
Indiana in 1891 and by 1900 leagues were formed in California, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. In 1952, there were 42 active state 
leagues representing a membership of 11,336 municipalities in the 
United States. Most of these leagues have headquarters at their 
state Capitols and render year-round service to their membership 
This usually includes legislative representation, periodical maga- 
zines, annual conventions, and information services. Some leagues 
have sponsored programs of in-service training for municipal officers 
and employees, centralized purchasing of specific items for munic- 
ipal use, and have even set up personnel services through which 
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smaller municipalities might have technical assistance that they 
could not otherwise obtain. A number of them have field agents 
who visit municipalities, find out their problems, and render infor- 
mation and advice. Any problem in which the member munici- 
palities need assistance is considered as a possible league sphere of 
activity. In addition, union on the part of municipalities in the state 
makes their officials feel their true importance and the need to 
better administer their duties. It brings to them the realization of 
the high place their combined governments have in the American 
system of democracy. 

The national federation of these state leagues of municipalities is 
the American Municipal Association, founded in 1924. Its function 
is to assist the state leagues in their work by preparing information 
and research bulletins, by maintaining a comprehensive municipal 
information service, by providing consulting service on special 
problems and by representing the municipalities on the national 
scene. Its national headquarters are now in Washington D.C., but 
the research division is at “1313” in Chicago. One of the most im- 
portant aspects of AMA activity is the work of the Washington office 
which keeps leagues informed of current developments and future 
possibilities of the national government in its ever increasing rela- 
tionship with local government. Beginning wnth the great depression 
and continuing through the war dajs, this service has been an in- 
dispensable part of the program. 

“J3J3” 

A number of nationally organized groups of local and state officials 
are housed in a splendid building on the campus of the University 
of Chicago, a gift from the Spelman Fund. These associations have 
already made history in the movement to improve government in 
the United States at all levels. They include the International City 
Managers’ Association, founded in 1914; the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, founded in 1906; the American Public Works 

For a list of these leagues of municipalities, see The Municipal Year Book 
1955, pp. 153-154. 
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Association, founded in 1894; the Civil Service Assembly, founded 
in 1906; the American Public Welfare Association, founded in 1930; 
the Council of State Governments, founded in 1933; the National 
Association of Housing Officials, founded in 1933; the American 
Society for Planning Officials, founded in 1934; the National Institute 
of Municipal Clerks, founded in 1947; the Public Administration 
Service, founded in 1933; the National Association of Asst'ssing 
Officers, founded in 1934; the American Serjiety for Public Admin- 
istration, founded in 1939; and finally the Public Administration 
Clearing House, founded in 1931, which for many years under the 
leadership of its director, the well-known and energetic Louis 
Brownlow, exercised general supervision of ‘'1313/’ All these groups 
have from time to time received substantial aid from the Spelman 
Fund whose sole object is to stimulate increased efforts towards 
better governmental administration.^’’ 

A Variety of Helpful Organizations 

There are, of course, other important national organizations which 
have exerted much influence for good on local government in the 
United States. The National Municipal League located in New 
York City has, since its founding in 1894, been the most influential 
organization in the field of municipal reform. It has supported and 
encouraged such reforms as commission government, manager gov- 
ernment, the short ballot, proportional representation, budgeting, 
civil service, and many others. The United States Conference of 
Mayors with headquarters in ^^"ashington has beem influential in 
the recent development of national-local relations. The Government 
Research Association has built up an esprit de corps among the 
various municipal and other research agencies interested in the field 
of local, state, and national government. The American Political 
Science Association and other academic groups have contributed to 
this general movement for improvement through its meetings and 
the activities of its members. 

While the urban municipalities are the most highly organized 
pp. 153-154. 
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groups of local units, counties, townships, and school districts have 
comparable national and state federations. Likewise, almost every 
large class of local officer and employee is similarly organized. Police- 
men and firemen, for example, have for many years been influential 
in obtaining legislation for the improvement of their conditions of 
work and have made great headway in the technical education and 
training of their membership. Their large membership in the various 
states has made them a power to be reckoned with at state capitols. 
The International Chiefs of Police Association has been a factor in 
the improvement of American police techniques and organization. 
Sheriffs, justices of the peace, tax collectors, tax assessors, recreation 
administrators, finance officers, school directors, sanitation engineers, 
solicitors and a host of other local officers hav^ organizati(»riS in most 
states ami many of them are nationally organized. Sometimes they 
are a part of the municipal or local government associations, some- 
times thf'v are independent. One and all have at least the popular 
‘'annual convention” where exchange of ideas, new information, and 
social amenities are merged in a most enjoyable and useful occasion. 
Most of th(^m carry on state legislative activities and many of them 
ha\ e publications containing information for the good of the order. 

Then, too, there are the civic associations and taxpa^ ers organiza- 
tions interested in economy and efficiency in local government. 
These organizations are ‘^up'ported by private contributions of in- 
terested laymen. Most large cities have had at some time a bureau 
of municipal research. The oldest of these was the New York Bureau 
founded in 1906, and which is no'" the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. The more important of these bureaus are found in Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Rochester, and Minneapolis. Their primary 
ol^ject is to help city officers improve their administration and they 
make elaborate and spieeial studies primarily for their benefit. A 
few cities have research organizalxons suj')ported from public funds 
as, for example, Chicago and Boston. Taxpayers associations are 
sometimes organized on a state-whde scale with local organizations 
functioning in an integrated program. Such, for example, is the 
Pennsylvania Economy League with ofiices in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, and a number of county scats. 
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Certainly, one of the greatest diflFerences between local govern- 
ment in the 20th century and that preceding has been the rise of 
such organizations, which are estimated to number about two 
thousand. No more can the local officer say that he can obtain no 
technical, administrative, or inspirational aids for the improvement 
of his work. He need only call and the services of experts are at 
hand. Such service has already been of immeasurable value; it con- 
tinues to gain in influence. 

Schools and Colleges Enter the Field 

Educational institutions have recently awakened to their responsi- 
bilities in training future citizens for more intelligent participation 
in local government and for actual careers in its administration. 
Secondary schools all over the United States teach civics and prob- 
lems of democracy to implement their students with a more ade- 
quate understanding of the governments under which they live. 
Study projects, field visits, and contacts with local officers •ften are 
a part of the instruction. If something better is still to be desired 
in this field, it is largely because of the overemphasis of na- 
tional and state goveniment at the expense of local government 
in the texts, and in the collegiate training of the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Colleges are now ‘'going strong” for increased instruction in pub- 
lic administration generally as a supplement to the regular courses 
in government. More of this is now directed to the field of local 
government than ever before. Students now can “major” in most of 
the larger colleges and universities in a curriculum that will prepare 
them for public service and public administration. Some universities 
have developed specific graduate courses as for example, Syracuse 
University, University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, University of California, Harvard University, 
University of Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, University of Southern California, American 
University, Wayne University, New York University, and perhaps 
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a few others.^® While most of these institutions have emphasized 
public administration on the state and national levels, local govern- 
ments, especially in urban areas, have profited by such training. But 
the national and state governments have absorbed the lion’s share 
of the annual crop of such students since 1933. One of the continu- 
ing problems is to find ways and means to get trained, career men 
and women in local governments. A grave danger exists for local 
governments because this young, trained, and able group is not 
fully utilized in their service. 


The Development of State Administrative Control 

Another 20th century feature is the development of state adminis- 
trative control over an increasing number of functions of local 
government and the actual absorption by the state of many one-time 
local functions. While the 19th century was characterized by legis- 
lative interference in local matters, the worst features of this condi- 
tion were practically chminated by the adoption of constitutional 
amendments prohibiting special and local legislation. The develop- 
ment of state administrative control has been especially rapid in 
the field of education, rural highways, rural police, poor relief, wel- 
fare, local indebtedness, and local finances; but every field of local 
government has felt the impact of state government in recent years. 
In reality, state administrative control is merely a refinement of 
earlier legislative interference. State administrative departments 
work the year around and can, if they will, employ technical as- 
sistants. As the control of these state departments develops, they 
eventually take it upon themselves to introduce legislation relating 
to their activity and aspire to leadership in their field. That such 
control has been often beneficial cannot be denied, but its effect 
has not been uniformly wholesome especially when state depart- 
ments are manned by personnel appointed for their political activity 

^®See George A. Graham, Education for Public Administration (Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago, 1941) for the only detailed study of American 
college and university public administration training programs. 
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POPULATION, GEOGRAPHY 
AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 


One of the wonders of the modern world has been the settlement 
of the North American continent by the peoples of Europe and to a 
lesser extent by those from Asia and Africa. In less than four cen- 
turies, thousands of square miles of trackless wilderness and open 
prairie have been converted into what is now the richest and most 
favored region in the whole world. Continental United States alone 
had 150,000,000 people according to the 1950 census; in 1790, the 
date of the first decennial census, its population was just slightly 
under 4,000,000. 

The rate of growth has been phenomenal. From 1790 to 1880, the 
increase ran well over thirty per cent each decade except one. But 
from 1880, the rate of increase declined until the 1930-40 decade 
when it was only 7 per cent. The mcrease from 1940 to 1950, how- 
ever, rose to 14 per cent. 

The rapid growth during the 19th century resulted from a com- 
bination of three factors: high fertility, declining mortality, and 
immigration. The birth rate, until recently, has been steadily de- 
creasing. In 1800, for the white population it was estimated at 55 
per 1,000; one hundred years later, it was 30 per 1,000, and by 
1940, it dropped to 18. But in 1950, it had risen to 24 per thou- 
sand. 

On the other hand, the mortality rate has also dropped. In Massa- 
chusetts in 1789, it was 27.8 per thousand. Since 1900, the rate has 

95 
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decreased 44 per cent. Thirty years ago, it was 13.5 per thousand. 
In 1952, it was 9.6 per thousand. 

Until the inauguration of the quota system in 1921, immigration 
was an important factor in American population growth, reaching 
an all-time peak of almost nine million in the decade from 1900 to 
1910. The quota system was based upon an annual immigration of 
150,000. Therefore, since the second decade of this century, immi- 
gration has no longer been an important source of population in- 
crease.^ 

The 1950 census indicated the main currents of post war migra- 
tion in the United States. First, Americans are moving to town from 
rural areas in grc‘ater numbers than ever before. Second, a move- 
ment from the central city to the suburbs has been almost as great. 
Third, there has been heavy migration into the border states, espe- 
cially to the Southwest.- 

Urban Population 

The growth of cities and urban places in the United States has 
been the most significant population tn nd during the 20th century. 
In 1790, tlu^re were only twenty -four places over 2,500 population; 
only two cities, Philadelphia and New York had more than 25,000 
population. Only 5 per cent of the people, roughly 200,000 lived in 
urban placets. By 1920, United States had become an urban nation- 
more than half the people lived in urban places. By 1950, sixty-four 
per cent oi tlui population was urban— almost one hundred million 
out of a total population of one hundred and fifty million. 

In 1950, New Jersey had the highest percentage of urban popu- 
lation— 86.6 per c(mt. Other states with more than four out of five 
living in urban places included Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, California. Thirty states were more than half urban. The 
northeast section of the United States had four-fifths of its popula- 

^ Philip M. Hanscr and Conrad Taeuher, “The Changing Population of the 
United States,” The Arimils of the American Acariemy of Political and Social 
Sciences (January, 1945), pp. 12-21. 

^Roy V. Peel, “VA^hat the 1950 Census Means for Cities,” Public Manage- 
ment (Oetober, 1950), pp. 218-221. 
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GROWTH OF LARGEST UNITED STATES CITIES 


Cities nm 1900 


New York, N. Y. 

7,891,957 

3,437,202 

Chicago, 111. 

3,620,962 

1.698,575 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,071,605 

1 ,293,697 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,970,358 

102,479 

Detroit, Mich. 

1,849,568 

285,704 

Baltimore, Md. 

949,708 

508,957 

Clevc'land, Ohio 

914,808 

381,768 

St, Loins, Mo, 

856,796 

575,238 

Washington, D. C. 

802,] 78 

278,718 

Boston, Mass. 

801,444 

560,892 

San Francisco, Calif. 

775,357 

342,782 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

676,806 

451,512 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

637,392 

285,315 

Houston, Texas 

596,163 

41,633 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

580,132 

352,387 

New Orleans, La. 

570,445 

287,101 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

521,718 

202,718 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

503,998 

325,902 

Seattle, Wash. 

467,591 

80,671 

Kansas Cilv, Mo. 

456,622 

163,752 


tion in urban territory, the South less than one-half. The Middle 
West and West were between sixty and seventy per cent urban. The 
most rural state was North Dakota— 73.4 per cent." Most of the 
southern states, especially Mississippi and Alabama were among the 
most rural. 

^Howard G. Rrnnsman, “Urban Places and Population,'’ The Municipal Year 
Book 1955, pp. 2J-24. 

The 1950 censns defines urban territory as including fl) places of 2,500 
inhabitants or inou’ incorporated as citic's, boroughs, ancl villages, (2) uniii- 
corporalcd places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside an urban fringe; (3) 
towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more, except m New England, New York, or 
Wisconsin where “towns” are considered minor subdivisions of counties, and 
(4) the dcns('ly setth'd urban fringe, incorporated or unincorporated, around 
cities of 50,000 or more. The urban fringe must have a population density of 
2,000 to the sf|uare mile, or 500 housing units per scpian' mile, with at least 
100 dwelling unit'j in the area. All other tcnitory is classified as rural. 

The 1940 census defined urban areas as mcorpoiatc'd places of 2,500 or more 
plus 80 unineoqDorated places (towns in New England, townships in New 
Jersey and J^cnnsylvania) under special rulings. The 502 unincorporated places 
over 2,500 were not included. These had almost 3 million inhabitants in 1940, 

Urbanized fringes for 157 cities defined as urban in 1950 by the Bureau of 
the Census with the aid of local authorities have about 9 million inhabitants. 
These areas were not listed as urban in 1940. 
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In 1950, there were 1,262 places of ten thousand or more popula- 
tion, and these had 74 million or 49.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. In 1940, the census listed 1,077 such places of which 997 of 
them were still in the same category in 1950. The places that were 
listed in both the censuses as urban places over 10,000 people had 
roughly the same percentage of total population in both 1940 and 
1950--approximately 47 per cent of the total. In other words, these 
places gained in about the same ratio as the nation as a whole— 
about 14 per cent. 

The most notable increases in population in urban places of 10,000 
or more in population were in the South and West. In the South, 
123 such places increased 25 per cent or more during the last dec- 
ade. Annexation was responsible for some of this increase, especially 
in Texas where Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and San Antonio 
increased their areas ninety per cent or more. Eighty-one cities in 
the Pacific and mountain states, increased twenty-five per cent or 
more in population. In the Middle West, only 47 of 326 cities of 
10,000 increased in population. In the Northeast, 77 out 8f 309, or 
one-fourth of the total, actually decreased in population. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, 47 out of 92 such cities lost population. 

Of the cities over 100,000, San Diego, California, topped the list 
with an increase of 64 per cent in population during the last decade, 
with an increase of only 4 square miles of area. San Antonio was 
second with a 61 per cent increase in population but had a 96 per 
cent increase in area. Los Angeles, with less than one square mile of 
increase in area, increased 31 per cent in population.^ 

The change in population dominance is illustrated by listing the 
first fifteen cities in 1890 and in 1950. In 1890, they were in order 
of their population: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Washington, Detroit, and Milwaukee. In 
1950: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, Boston, San Francisco, 

^ Albert G. Ballcrt, ‘The Rise and Decline of American Urban Centers during 
the 1940’s/* Land Economics (August, 1952), pp. 203-211. 
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Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Houston, and Buffalo. In sixty years, New 
York went from two and a half to almost eight million; Chicago 
from one to throe and a half million; Philadelphia from one to two 
million; Detroit from 200,000 to 1,850,000; Los Angeles from a rela^ 
tively small town to fourth largest in the nation with almost two 
million people. 

Nearly half the gain in population in continental United States 
between 1940 and 1950 was registered in the suburbs of the 168 
standard metropolitan areas as delineated by the 1950 census. Out 
of the national gain of 19 million, the metropolitan areas gained 15 
million; but the central cities gained only about 6 million, whereas 
the suburban regions increased about 9 million. In 1940, the increase 
of the suburban areas over 1930 was 17 per cent as compared with 
35 per cent in 1950 over 1940. 


Rural Population 

Rural population in the United States has actually increased each 
decade since 1790; in 1950, under the new urban-rural definitions, 
54 million people still lived in rural territory. But the rate of growth 
in comparison to the nation as a whole and urban areas in particular 
has steadily fallen. All during the 19th century, urban population 
increased at a greater rate than rural in each decade save one. Since 
1900, however, the rate of increase of rural population was under 
ten per cent in each decade, while the urban increase went as high 
as forty per cent. Between 1940 and 1950, the rate of rural growth 
(7.9 per cent) was only about half of the national growth (14.5 per 
cent). Urban populaion, figured under the 1940 definition, in- 
creased 19.5 per cent. There were losses of rural population in 17 
states. 

Moreover, the census has divided the rural population into two 
classes; rural farm and rural nonfarm. Rural farm population is now 
only 15 per cent of the total population of the nation, while the rural 
nonfarm make up twenty per cent of the population. In other words, 
one out of every seven in the nation lives on the farm, the other 
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"rurar people are those who live in rural places but are employed 
in villages, gasoline stations, motels, lumbering, mining, food proc- 
essing, and other such pursuits.'^ 

This change from a rural to urban society is due not only to the 
great expansion of other segments of our national life— manufactur- 
ing, government, education, commerce- but to increased agricultural 
productivity, tripled since 1870. In that year, more than half the 
workers were on farms; in 1950 only per cent were needed. 
Today farming is so higlily mechanized that the once common sight 
of horses hitched to a plow or harrow is almost a rarity. Farming 
is tending to be organized as a business with trained specialists for 
agricultural operation. Farm units are larger; rural mass production 
methods are used. 

As a result, the old rural way of life is changing. Farm and city 
people are becoming more like each other. They see and hear the 
same TV and radio programs, read the same newspapers and maga- 
zines, their children go to the same consolidated schools, they have 
the same sensitivitv as do industrial workers to eeonomi<^ ups and 
downs. Urbanism and industrialism have almost engulfed a once 
rural America. 

Many people do not look forward to the disappearance of the 
rural community, the independent farmer, and the security of farm 
life. They belic\e the American farm was the backbone of our 
national culture since early beginnings and view the tendency 
toward urbanization as a factor that may undermine the stability 
of our national life. As far back as Thomas Jefhason there were 
statesmen and publicists who feared the coming of the Big City. 
However, time marched on. Man cannot turn back destiny. Perhaps 
the city, after all, can be “the hope of democracy” and country life 
will be more attractive with its modern comforts. 

This transformation of rural life is highly significant in its rela- 
tion to government. The national govenimcmt has been more influen- 
tial in rural life than cither the states or the local units. National 
governmental agencies are concerned with soil conservation, parity 

‘'^Lanc W. Lancaster, Government in Rural America (1952), pp. 2-6. 
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prices, rural electrification, rural road subsidies, agricultural research 
and education. States and local units have taken secondary roles. 

Migration 

Migration within tlie United States has increased in tempo and 
intensity with each passing decade. While there was a continuous 
movement westward to take possession of new lands during the 19th 
century, this was a rural area to rural area movement. This has now 
been overshadowed in the past several decades by the tremendous 
migration flow from country to city, and from city to suburbs. The 
east-west movement is still continuing— during the 1940-50 decade 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the increase in Pacific Coast states 
came from migration, nearly all of which was internal. But com- 
paratively few people went on farms. California now ranks with 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in its propevtion of urban population. 
Since 1900, the industrial cities of the Northeast and Middle West 
have drawn more and more workers from the South. On the other 
hand, the central cities arc attracting a smaller and smaller propor- 
tion of the metropolitan increase. Satellite areas are getting an in- 
creasing share. Since 1950, about 2,000,000 college stinhmts have 
been considered bv the census as residinii in the towns and cities 

o 

where the colleges were situat'd rather than in the places of their 
homes. 

For the first time in 1940, the United States census took into con- 
sideration the migratory habits of the people when it tabulated 
those who migrated across a county or a large city' boundary be- 
tween 1935 and 1940. It was found that 15.7 million or 12 per cent 
of the 1940 population were migrants. About half of these lived in 
rural areas, half in urban. Of those who livid in urban areas, one- 
half came from within the state, other's from outside the state. Very 
few of the cities over 100,000 in 1940 showed a net gain through 
migration. Migrants were heavilv concentrated between the ages 
from fifteen to thirty-four. The highest ratios of old people are in 
New England and the Middle West from whence large numbers of 
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young people have migrated to other places. In general migrants are 
better educated than nonmigrants. People with a college education 
show an unusually high degree of migration. Rural areas constantly 
lose educated people to the urban areas. Migration rates are higher 
in occupations requiring the most training. White collar workers are 
more migratory than hand workers. People generally move from 
areas of low earning power to those of higher earning power. Areas 
are low earning for several reasons: low ratio of natural resources to 
the population; lack of capital, technical resources and organization; 
mechanization leaving a large share of the population without 
work.® And, of course, automobiles, hard roads, luxury trailers and 
trailer camps have increased migration possibilities. So have great 
national disasters such as the Dust Bowl, floods, and severe unem- 
ployment. 

GEOGRAPHY AND THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 

The actual historical origins of American cities are wq}l known; 
it is possible to say how they came to be established and why they 
grew to their present size. Behind each city there is a set of factors 
that made it what it is today. There are definite reasons for its 
original location as well as for its growth. The eminent sociologist, 
Charles Cooley, formulated the ‘T3reak in transportation” theory of 
city location. He said: "Population and wealth tend to collect wher- 
ever there is a break in transportation.” ^ A break occurs wherever 
there is an interruption or stoppage of movement of goods suflScient 
to necessitate a transfer or storage. If the transfer is physical only, 
the break is a mechanical one; if there is a change in ownership, 
it is commercial. In either case or both, persons, equipment, and 
facilities are required and a town or city is in the making. Com- 
mercial cities are almost always located originally on the basis of 
transportation advantages. 

Manufacturing cities, on the other hand, are influenced by other 

•W.'irren S. Thompson, Population Problems (1953), pp. 294-314. 

'^Charles Horton Cooley, Sociological Theory and Social Research (1930). 
The chapter relating to the theory of transportation appeared first in 1904, 
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factors as well: nearness to raw materials and markets, the needs of 
its hinterland, access to power facilities, the labor market, and the 
industrial background of the region. Generally, no city is wholly 
commercial or manufacturing. Once established, a city grows in re- 
lation to its over-all attractiveness to people. Are there opportunities 
there for successful business ventures and productive industry, for 
good salaries and wages, for professional development? Further but 
actually secondary, does the city have decent housing, good schools, 
adequate community facilities? In short, is the city a good place in 
which to work and live? 

Of the 992 cities in the United Stales with over 10,000 population, 
Victor Jones (Wesleyan University) classifies 32 per cent as manu- 
facturing, 20 per cent as industrial, 34 per cent as retail, and 13 per 
cent in other categories.® 


Our Five Largest Cities 

New York City owes its preeminence largely to location with re- 
spect to water facilities. It has splendid harl>or facilities that can 
take care of great numbers of ocean-going ships. Even more impor- 
tant, it was the first of the Atlantic seaboard cities to make perma- 
nent economic connection with the growing West. The Mohawk 
Valley is the only natural gap through the Appalachian mountain 
range that extends north and south from New England to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Enterprising New' Yorkers dug the Erie Canal, which 
was opened in 1825, to connect the Hudson River with the Great 
Lakes. Thus, goods from Europe destined for the West and goods 
from the West marked for Europe quite naturally came to New 
York for reshipment to their ultimate destination. Later, the New 
York Central Railroad followed the same path. Around this impor- 

® Vidor Jones, “Economic Glassification of Cities and Metropolitan Areas,” 
The Municipal Year Book 1953, pp. 49-57. Manufacturing cities aie defined as 
those in which manufacturing comprises 50 per cent of aggregate employment, 
and the retail trade 20 per cent or less; industrial cities have more than 50 
per cent of the employed in manufacturing hut more than 30 per cent in retail 
trade; retail cities have a greater number of employees in retail trades than 
in any other category, and manufacturing employment is less than 20 per cent. 
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tant commercial location, great manufacturing concerns concen- 
trated so as to be as close as possible to national and international 
markets, and ancillary institutions flocked there to the growing 
metropolis. Basically, that is why New York, largest city in the world 
today, rose in population from 50,000 in 1790 to 8,000,000 in 1950. 
Its metropolitan area— also the largest in the world— is estimated at 
close to 13,000,000 people. 

Chicago was settled in the early 1800’s because it was in a favor- 
able location between two great systems of water transportation— the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi River and its tributaries. The Chi- 
cago River for many years was the connecting link and the Illinois- 
Michigaii Canal became the permanent jointure. Even though the 
site of the future metropolis of the Middle West was swampy and 
disease laden, it was a natural site for a city because it was there 
that a break in transportation had to be made. Later when railroads 
came, Chicago was sought because it was located at the southern- 
most tip of Lake Michigan and all railroads connecting the North- 
west to the East had to come around this point. In 187(kit forged 
ahead of St. Louis, its arch-rival, because it gained control of the 
transportation in the entire upper Mississippi river valley, the future 
breadbasket of the nation. T(>day, Chicago is the second largest city 
in the United States with a 1950 population of 3,620,000 and of 
5,500,000 in the five-county metropolitan area. It is the nation’s 
greatest railroad center with 22 live haul railroads and 13 switching 
and terminal companies. Every day 1,770 trains arrive and depart, 
carrying 66,000 passengers from other places and 300,000 local 
commuters. It is also the largest meat packing center, the center of 
the mail order business, a leader in lumber and steel, and the major 
grain exchange in the country.-^ 

Many of the world’s large cities are located not on the seacoast 
but on bays, gulfs, and estuaries of rivers. Commercial seaports are 
usually as far inland as possible in order that exporters and im- 
porters may take advantage of cheap water transportation, and be- 
cause natural indentations afford superior harbor facilities and 
See W. A. Robson, Great Cities of iiie World (London, 1954). 
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protection from ocean storms. Such was the case with Philadelphia 
situated at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. Its 
own fine harbor and the added facilities of the Delaware River from 
Trenton, New Jersey, to the sea, make the Delaware River valley 
second only to the New York area in volume of annual shipping ton- 
nage. Philadelphia sought unsuccessfully a water transportation 
route to the West in the early 19th century. Canals and rivers led 
to the Allegheny mountains of central Pcnnsvlvania but there was no 
way through. Here the famous inclined ])lane was built to take 
freight over the mountains to the other side where other canals 
w ould connect with the Monongahela Riv er and so with the Ohio and 
Mississippi river system. This was found to be evpensive tiansporta- 
tion and never seriously challenged the Eric Canal. By 1852 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had made the crossing and connected Phila- 
delphia with Chicago, but New York had alieady achie\'ed her posi- 
tion as the first city of the land which slic has never relinquished. 
Hf)wever, Philadelphia, too, grew to be a great manufacturing center 
for textiles, leather, ship building, jiaper, chemicals, and steel and 
metal products. It is today the third largest city in the United States 
with over 2,000,000 population and about 3,700,000 in the metro- 
politan area. The recent location of the gigantic Fairf '^s United 
States Steel plant within the Philadelphia metropolitan region using 
as raw material iron ore from new .sources in eastern Canada, Cuba, 
and Venezuela attest to the advantageous position of Philadelphia 
in relation to water-borne freight. 

Los Angeles in 1850 was a countr” town of 3,500; in ^900, it was 
a mere 100,000. By 1950 it had zoomed to the fourth largest city in 
the United States with almost 2,000,000 j^ec^ple in the city and 4,- 
367,000 in its metropolitan area. It is our fastest growing city. The 
basic and underlying cause of its phenomenal growth is its dry and 
sunny climate which attracted tourL^'^ and permanent residents by 
hundreds of thousands. The climate was also responsible for the 
development of the great aviation industry there. The movie indus- 
try concentrated in the Los Angeles area because out-of-door sets 
could be utilized and little time was lost on account of inclement 



ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES 

Government Center. Fifteen per cent or more of people who live in the 
city and who are in the labor force are employed by a governmental 
unit. 

Mining Town. Fifteen per cent or more of the resident labor force re- 
ported mining as an occupation. 

Manufacturing City. Employment in manufacturing is at least 50 per cent 
of aggregate employment in manufacturing, trade, and scr\dce; 
employment in retail trade is less than 30 per cent of aggregate em- 
ployment. 

Industrial City. Employment in manufacturu..j; totals more than 50 per 
cent as in manufacturing city but is balanced by retail trade employ- 
ment of at least 30 per cent. 

Diversified City. Employment in manufacturing is dominant but less than 
50 per cent. 

Diversified City. Employment in retail trade is dominant, but manufac- 
turing is at least 20 per cent of aggregate employment. 

Retail Trade Center. Employment in retail trade is greater than employ- 
ment in manufacturing, service, or wholesale trade, and employment 
in manufacturing is less than 20 per cent. 

Education Center. Enrollment in schools of collegiate rank within the 
city totals 20 per cent or more of city’s population. 

Transportation Center. Twenty-five per cent or more of people who live 
in the city and who are m tfie labor force reported transportation as 
an occupation. ^ 

Wholesale Trade Center. Employment in wholesale trade in the city totals 
at h^ast 25 per cent or aggregate employment in manufacturing, 
trade, and service. 

Resort or Retirement Town. Employment in manufacturing is less than 
15 per c(;nt and 10 pei cent or more of the resident labor force is 
employed in restaurants and other eating places, hotids, or places 
of amusement and recreation. 

Of the 18 cities of the United States over 500,000 population: 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and St. Louis are manufacturing cities; New York, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh are diversified with manufac- 
turing dominant, Boston, Houston, and New Orleans are diversified 
with retail trade dominant; Buffalo is an industrial city; San Fran- 
cisco is a wholesale center; and Washington is a government center. 

Of 922 cititiS over 10,000 population, 32 per cent arc manufac- 
turing, 20 per cent are industrial, 34 per cent are retail, and 14 
per cent are other. 

Of 992 cities over 10,000 population, 184 are central cities, 287 
are suburban cities, and 521 are independent cities, the latter not 
located m a standard metropolitan area. 

Of 1,219 cities over 10,000 population classified by metropolitan 
status, 56 per cent are employing cities to which people come to 
work, 18 per cent are dormitory from which people go to work in 
some other place, and 18 per cent are balanced. 

From International City Managers’ Association, The Municipal Year 

Book 1955, pp. 53-67. 
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weather. The demands of the climate developed a distinctive ap- 
parel industry ultimately supplying the needs of hot, dry regions in 
many parts of the world. Great oil producing wells give the region 
the largest oil refining industry in the West. 

Detroit is the fifth largest city in the United States with a 1950 
population of 1,849,000 and a metropolitan area numbering more 
than 3 million. In 1900 it had less than 300,000 people. In its begin- 
nings it was primarily a lake port and because all Great Lakes 
traffic had to go through the Detroit river, it early became an im- 
portant shipping and shipbuilding center. With the coming of the 
railroads, the Great Lakes lost some of their commercial importance 
and Detroit was no longer on the main route between New York and 
Chicago. The automobile industry gave Detroit its present manu- 
facturing importance. In tlie early days the city was close to the 
hardwood forest and developed the woodworking industry, making 
carriages, wagons, and furniture. A number of master minds such 
as Ford, Haynes, and Olds who devoted their lives to transportation 
vehicles evolved the early horseless carriage, and from there the 
industry developed into its present gigantic proportions. Detroit’s 
geographical advantages for this industry was considerably less than 
those of Toledo and Cleveland, but its earlv start in automobile 
manufacturing was decisive. Detroit is the world’s number one auto- 
mobile town; its present and future is tied up with the automotive 
industry. 


Internal Structure 

The American city has been called a 'mosaic of cultural and social 
w^orlds.” In its confines arc the rich and the poor, the worker and 
the business man, '‘the butcher, the bak^a and the candlestick 
maker.” There are all manner of races and creeds, all kinds of ways 
of making a living. At first glance, the city is a vast confusion, but 
examination will reveal order as well as disorder. The study of the 
spatial distribution of persons and institutions is called human 
ecology— a term borrowed from biology. The city is a patch work of 
ecological units; that is to say, people and institutions in cities are 
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arranged in a pattern which, when studied closely, has some recog- 
nizable rhyme and reason. 

In 1923, Professor Burgess (University of Chicago) set forth the 
theory of concentric zones to explain the urban ]:)altern of living. 
Each, beginning with the central core and continuing outward 
toward the hinterland, has certain characteristics.^^ 

The first and inner zone is the central business district. It includes 
skyscrapers, office buildings, department stores, specialized shops, 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, movies, and night clubs. It is an area 
of business organization, retail trade, light manufacturing, and com- 
mercialized recreation. It has high real estate values and a heavy 
concentration of transient population. Comparatively few people 
actually are residents of this area. Examples are the Chicago “Loop” 
and the Pittsburgh “Golden Triangle.” 

Around this inner core and in the path of business expansion is 
the zone of transition. It is heavily populated with persons of the 
lower income classes and is filled with slums, cheap rooming houses, 
and blighted areas. Parts of this zone were once quality i^\sidential 
areas but are now deteriorating. In it arc the ghettos, the Little 
Italys, Chinatown, and the Negro belt and other racial enclaves. 
Here, too, the footloose, the unconventional, and the unfortunate 
congregate. 

The third zone according to Burgess is that of workingmens 
homes— noi fancy but by no means slums. Industries and factories of 
all kinds are found liere. The fourth zone is that of the middle class 
dweller, and the fifth is the commuters zone. This last is likely to be 
found outside the political boundries of the city in the area known 
as the urban fringe'. 

While the Burgess scheme is considered by some to be an over- 
simplification, and based specifically on the city of Chicago, the 
theory is validated in a general way by other studies and by ob- 
servation. A main criticism is that the lower economic groups are 
not exclusively concentrated in the zone outside the central city. 

E. W Burgess, “The Growtli of the City,” in Park, Burgess, and McKenzie, 
The City, p. 51. 
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They are found in all sections of the city— especially adjacent to 
industries and railroads. Another criticism points up the fact that 
population often pushes axially along main thoroughfare's to consti- 
tute '‘prongs” in a starlike formation. On the other hand, Burgess 
showed conclusively as far as Chicago was concerned, that de- 
linquency rates, percentage of foreign born, and poverty tend to 
decrease, and home ownership to increase, in passing from the cen- 
tral business area outward toward the hinterlands. This finding has 
been substantiated in other cities, too. 

Significant ecological pioeesscs are constantly at work within and 
outside of American cities.^'^ Concentration of population in modern 
times has been made possible by the factory, mass transportation, 
and the elevator. In many urban areas there is extreme p(>pulaiion 
density. Centralization, the drawing together of institutions and 
activities for specific reasons, is manifested in the central business 
district, the focal point and control center of all commercial and 
business activities of the community. Decentralization is exemplified 
by the movement of people and institutions away from the central 
zones of the city. While there has been a decided decentralization of 
people;, business, and industry since World War I, it has bec'n mainly 
to the peripheral zones rather than to the outlying hinteri mds. The 
National Resources Committee said in 19.>3: "Thc're is no evidence 
of a marked dispersion of industry from tlie cities to the country.” 
IIowev^cT, since then many industries have moved into the suburbs 
and the trend is continuing. Segregation refers to the clustering in 
space of like persons and institutioiu’ whether racial, economic, or 
cultural. Segregation may be voluntary or involuntary. Invasion 
means the movement of (.ne type of population or one type institu- 
tion into an area previously inhabited by a dilFcrent class. Business 
movies into residential districts, population moves toward the sub- 
urbs, racial groups move into areas ii.h ^bited by members of other 
races— these are examples of continual movement and change in 

Neel P. Gist iind L. A. Hal})ert, Urban Society (1946), pp 146-157. 

National R(\soiiices Coimnittce, Our Cetes: Tticir Role in the National 
Economy (1937), p. 38. 
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American cities. Succession occurs when the invasion is completely 
successful and an entirely new life prevails in an area. In some 
cases only the architectual survivals are reminders of a previous 
and different cultural life. 

Great stretches of city blocks in the modern American city show 
where disorganization reigns supreme. There are areas of homeless 
men in which all family and community life has disappeared, sec- 
tions where gangsters and criminal elements have defeated law and 
order, slums where there is no decent habitation, places where live 
the poor, the unfortunate, the failures, the sick, and the afflicted, 
the unwanted, and the people who never had a chance. With all its 
modern trappings and its great achievements, the American city has 
not yet solved all the problems of its people. There is still much to 
do in the future. 

THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 

The most important population shift within the Uni^pd States 
during the 20lh century has been the flow from central cities into 
suburban areas. In 1950, eighty-four million people lived in the 168 
‘‘standard metropolitan areas,” and of these thirty-five million lived 
outside city borders. Between 1940 and 1950, population growth in 
the suburbs increased 36 per cent, in the central cities 14 per cent, 
and outside metropolitan areas only 6 per cent. Half the population 
gain in continental United States during this decade was in the 
suburbs.^^ 

The reasons for this dramatic change are not hard to find. With 
the automobile and rapid transit facilities, people can live outside 
densely congested areas and still work in the central city. The urge 
to bring up a family in a home with a house and yard rather than 
in an apartment is much stronger in America than in Europe, and 
much more possible of fulfillment. There has been a frantic desire 
to get away from blighted areas, from excessive street traffic, from 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, pp. 27-30. For the 1950 population of 
individual standard metropolitan and urbanized areas, see Table II, pp. 31-36. 
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the noise and dirt of a big city into quiet, secluded and somewhat re- 
stricted neighborhoods that even the trials and tribulations of daily 
commuting could not dull. Lower taxes also beckoned, and the feel- 
ing for community independence was strong. It is now “the thing’’ to 
live in the suburbs, just as it was to live in the middle of the city 
fifty years ago. 

In Flint, Michigan, a survey showed that of the people who 
moved from the city to the fringe areas 30 per cent wanted to own 
a home, 27 per cent to get more elbow room and aw^ay from apart- 
ment life. In Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 60 per cent of sub- 
urbanites questioned moved to more rural areas because they were 
cleaner, less congested, and had lower taxes. But it must not be 
forgotten also that vhile the United States has been predominantly 
urban in population since 1920, the boundaries of the cities and 
larger towns did not expand with the growing population of the 
community, so people just had to live outside city lines. There was 
no loorn within. 

What Is a Metropolitan Area? 

This sliift of population gave rise to a new term: the metropolitan 
area. It is not a governmental unit or a legal entity; it is really a 
sociological designation fo^ an entire urbanized area including and 
surrounding the central city core. As defined by the United States 
Bureau of Census, it has precise meaning. A standard metropolitan 
area contains one or more cities of 5^,000 population or over. When 
two cities of that size are within twenty miles of each other, they 
are included in the same metropolitan area. Each metropolitan area 
includes the entire county or counties containing the central city or 
cities. Contiguous counties are included when they contain a certain 
number or ratio of nonagriculturai 'vorkers, and where at least 
half the population resides in contiguous minor civil subdivi- 
sions wdth a population density of 150 per square mile, or where 

Betty Tableman, Government Organization in Metropolitan Areas, Institute 
of Public Administration, University of Michigan (1951), pp. 6-7. 
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there is evidence of social and economic integration with the central 
cityd^ 

The 168 standard metropolitan areas in continental United States, 
containing 84 million people in 1950, constituted 56 per cent of the 
total population. One-third of these* metropolitan areas were in five 
states: Texas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and California; 
more than half in the East and Middle West. 


Government Chaos in Metropolitan Areas 

Tlie movement outward from the cities has had dire consequences 
for central and fringe areas alike. Because land is cheaper and taxes 
lower across the borders, industries as well as residences gravitate 

United Statf's Riirenu of the Census, 1950 Census of Population, Vrclimi- 
narij Counts, “Ropnlahon of Staiid.inl Mrlropolitan Areas; April 1, 1950,” 
Waslnngton (J950). The conUgiious counties arc included if they meet the 
following criteria: ( 1 ) have 10,000 noiiagriciiltural workers or 10 p('r cent ol 
the nonagi K ulluial in the standard metropolitan area, or have at least half of 
its population n'sidmg in contiguous minor civil divisions with a^population 
dt'iisily of 150 (u- more per srpiare mile; (2) have nonagneultural worktTS con- 
stitute at least two-thiuls ol the total cmploved labor force of the county; (3) 
show e\idcncc of .social and economic integration with the centred city such as, 
for exainjile, ha\ ing 15 per cent or niore of the woikers employed m the county 
containing the central city, having 25 per C'ent or more id the pci sons working 
in th(' county living in the county with the central city, having an .iverage of 
four or more tch^phone calls per subscriber per month m the county containing 
the ccT/tral ( itv. 

In New England, the standard metropolitan area is defined in Utitis of cities 
and towns, not counties. A population density of 150 persons per square mile, or 
lf)0 where evidences of strong integration are found, is the standard in those 
places. 

In the censuses of 1920, 1930, and 1940 the metropolitan district, defined in 
1940 as a central city c'r cities of at least 50,000 population plus surroimding 
local units with a population density of 150 jier square mile, was the unit 
reported. 4’he 1950 census makes possible broader statistical comparisons be- 
cause more data are reported on a countywide basis. 

The 1950 census also dclin^^ates the "‘urbanized area.” It has a central city 
of 50,000 ur ruoic plus a “nearby and clo.scly settled” fringe including incor- 
porated places of 2,500 or more, or places of less that niunb('r providing they 
have 100 dwelling units or more wa'th a density of 500 units per square mile, or 
territo')^ devoted to industrial or other functions related to the central city, or 
territory within one and a half miles of tlie central urban area. There were 
157 urbanized areas in 1950. Sec United Stales Bureau of Census, ibid., 
“Population of Urbanized Areas: April 1, 1950,” Washington (1951). 
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there. Omrnereial (\stai)Iishrnenls follow. Stores spring up to meet 
the needs of the suburban population. Because they cannot pro- 
vide easy access and free parking, the central cities lose a lot of 
trade. 

Blighted areas bordering around the central business concentra- 
tions degeueiate into slums and become problem areas for the city 
government. Buildings are fire hazards, l^ealth mc^naces, over- 
crowded. In such surroundings, crime rates are high. City govern- 
ment costs far more in such sections than revtmue produced. 

Everv morning and evening the narrow thoroughfares are choked 
with traffic, the transit facilities crow'ded beyond capacity. The life 
of a commuter wdio rides from two to four hours (jach work day is 
not a hap])y one. Tho psychological impact, while yet unmeasured, 
is one with grave social overtones. The peopk. who work in the city 
during the day, except when they pay a city w'age or income tax, 
contribute littk' to the upkeep of city services. 

Outside the eitj^ the governmental services that urban life needs 
are in many places not available. In the unincorporated areas, rural 
towmshi]3 or county governments have ncitlier tax resources, per- 
sonnel, or organization to provide them. The small incorporated 
vijlagcs, boroughs, and cities cannot do the j(‘b. The ho!» beholder’s 
dream of low taxc's and political independence often vanishes in the 
fer\ent quest for waiter, sewage facilities, police and fire protection, 
and ad(‘(|uate schools. In ncwvly developed areas, new* and costly 
buildings and installations are required. In some rich and resti'icted 
areas, taxpayers can afford to pay f'^r the very b< st and often get 
better services than the central city could offer. But in the medium 
class districts and especiall}' in the poor and ramshackle areas, the 
inhabitants are worse off tlian they would ha^’e been in the city. 
Unpaved streets, outdoor plumbing, health nuisances, hodge-podge 
and jerry built housing, overcrow^ded IjooI rooms belie the promise 
of modern life 

In these 16S standard metropolitan areas, according to the United 
States Census, thore wa^re in 1052 16,210 local units: 256 counties, 
2,328 townships, 3,164 municipalities, 2,598 special districts, and 
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7,864 school districts.^® Ordinarily, there is little or no relationship 
between these units or with the central city. While telephone 
companies, department stores, milk distributing concerns, auto- 
bus companies, electric utilities, newspapers, and most all of the 
major economic and social organizations recognize the metro- 
politan area as one entity and organize their services on this basis, 
government is hopelessly splintered and fragmented. There is no 
feeling of political unity. Citizens living outside the city have no 
responsibility for electing city officials although what they do vitally 
affects their business inside the city. Suburbanites fight against wage 
and salary taxes levied by cities on income earned in the cities; they 
oppose expansion of the city by annexation. As a result much of 
the better brains and moral resources of the community are denied 
the city. This has been evidenced by the ease with which under- 
world elements have been able to entrench themselves witliin many 
of the larger municipalities. 

The problems of metropolitan areas in the United States are 
fiu-ther complicated by the fact that, according to the IQ^P census, 
336 cities straddle county lines. Multi-county cities occur most often 
in Illinois with 34, Georgia and Ohio with 24 each, Texas with 21, 
Wisconsin with 16, and Minnesota and Missouri with 14 each. In- 
terestingly enough this condition is found most prevalent in rural, 
not urban states. Thus, it is not always possible to look to the county 
as the unit of government for metropolitan purposes.^® 

'®In 1942, the 140 metropolitan districts contained 15,881 units of govern- 
ment. These included: 272 counties, 895 townships, 172 central cities, 1,623 
suburban cities, 11,822 school districts, and 1,097 special districts. Fifty-three 
districts had more than a hundred local units; five, more than five hundred. 
Twenty-eight metropolitan districts overlaid two or more states. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Governmental Units in the United States, 1942, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1944). 

Thirtc^en cities in metropolitan areas in 1948 were hosts to 29 municipalities 
completely or substantially surrounded or closed oflF by them. Among them were 
Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and Indianapolis. Richard R. 
Spencer, “Cities within Cities,” National Municipal Review (May, 1948), pp. 
256-258. 

The Chicago urban region had in 1930, 1,642 governments: 15 counties, 204 
cities and villages, 165 town.ships, 978 school districts, 280 special districts. 
Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt, and Albert Lepawski, The Government 
of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago, University of Chicago (1933). 

American Municipal Association, Release of January 31, 1955. 
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In the fringe areas, there is no chance for adjustment between 
governmental needs and fiscal resources. A suburb made up largely 
of industrial workers without commercial and industrial property 
cannot maintain local services, especially in times of unemployment. 
On the other hand, a large industrial concern situated and paying 
taxes in a small municipality is not meeting its civic responsibilities 
because most of its workers live outside the borders. Its tax rate is 
ridiculously low in comparison to its place in the economic picture 
of the community at large. The Boston City Planning Board came to 
the conclusion that about 8 per cent of the gross area of the city 
pays the deficit incurred by the other 92 per cent. The business area 
downtown and about 10 per cent of the wealthier residential areas 
pay for the loss in industrial and the other residential districts.^^ 
Without taxes from industrial and commercial properties, the great 
majority of residential units outside the central city are unable to 
give their inhabitants ordinary urban services. 

This condition of governmental chaos in metropolitan areas in- 
evitably leads to increased activity of the state government in fields 
that rightfully belong to local government. But because there is no 
unified program within the area and inadequate financial resources, 
tile inhabitants call upon the state for protection by the state police, 
state health services, and state-financed roads and streets. If the 
metropolitan area were a governmental unity, it ^vould have the 
necessary resources to finance its own services. Thus, centralization 
of governmental power in the state continues to increase in scope 
and intensity. A depression like tha^" of the thirties merely acceler- 
ates what is going on all the time because of the inadequacy of the 
local units of the fringe areas. 

Solving the Metropolitan Problem 

Only in recent years has it been recognized that an imaginative 
and forthright approach is needed to effect solutions worthy of the 
gigantic and complex metropolitan problem in America today. For 
a long time, annexation took care of the normal growth outside a 

Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government, Chicago (1942), p. 73. 
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city or town, but in recent decades active and passive resistance of 
the fringe dwellers slowed down this process. They left the city. 
They don't want to go back. They view with alarm the high tax 
rates, the bonded indebtedness, the political machinations, and the 
inadequacies of administration in the city. Sometimes these short- 
comings are alleged ratlier than real in comparison to the condition 
on the fringe, but nevertheless annexation has ceased to be the 
complete answer to the metropolitan problem, wliether or not it 
might be theoretically the best. Other methods are being put for- 
ward, some of them arc being tried. 

Annexation, however, is not dead. In fact, it is on the increase. 
During a four-year period in the late thirties, annexations were 
completed each year by an average of only forty-eight cities, but in 
1952 four hundred and two cities made annexations. Professor 
Bollens (University of California, Los Angeles) believes widespread 
recognition that the problems of the fringe ultimately become the 
problems of the adjoining city have caused many municipalities to 
give serious consideration to their solution by annexation. From 
recent experience, it has been found that four elements are required 
for successful use of annexation. First, annexation should be general, 
not selective. Wealthy sections already equipped with water and 
sewer facilities should not l)e the only areas sought by the central 
city; the poorly dev eloped fringe must be improved for the general 
welfare of the whole community. Second, annexation should bo 
undertaken before the area becomes extensively developed. Third, 
there should be sound financing and well-balanced over-all devel- 
opment; and fourth, the central city should accept leadership in 
the city-fringe community so that its own growth will not be un- 
naturally restricted. 

Annexation is by no means always profitable to, or desired by, the 
central city. It is likely to pay out more in services and installations 
than it receives in taxes and other revenues, especially in the first 
few years. For example, the Municipal League of Seattle estimated 
that to annex an area with 40,000 inhabitants would bring in 

John C. Bollens, “Trends and Forecasts in Fringe Areas,” Public Manage- 
ment (December, 1953), pp. 271-275. 
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$950,000 in revenue but would cost the city $1,250,000 at the rate of 
$30 per capita for seven basic city scrvices—police, fire, streets, 
sanitation, parks, health, and library. The average home owner when 
he is brought into the city of Seattle will pay $30 to $40 less in taxes, 
$13.60 less for garbage collection, less for fire insurance premiums, 
fifty per cent less for water, but may have to pa) special assessments 
for streets, sidewalks and sewers. Seattle hns undergone extensive 
annexations since 1950. By 1954 it had added almost 100,000 to its 
population. 

Toledo found that the imposition of a one per cent income tax 
CTv residents, and on nonresidents who worked in the city, made 
annexation more popular to the fringe because it kept real estate 
taxes down. If nonresidents living on the fringe liave to pay city 
taxes, they might as well have other city advantages such as street 
lighting and cleaning, zoning, reduction in water rates, fire protec- 
tion, lower insurance rates, reduced university fees, supervised 
recreation and other city services. 

Pasadena, California, collects a “joining fee” for annexation at 
the rate of $100 for each 50 by 150 foot lot plus $250 an acre for 
water service and $1.25 per foot for water mains. 

One of the largest annexations of the 20th century wa^ completed 
in San Antonio, Texas, in 1952 when 80 square miles and 42,000 
people were added to the city. From 1850 when the city was in- 
cfjrporated until 1940, the area remained at thirty-six square miles 
while the population had grown from 3,500 to 250,000. Piecemeal 
annexation from 1940 to 1952 increased the area to 74 square miles. 
A detailed study revealed that, because of the absence of zoning, 
substantial portions of the fringe area were substandard and even 
slum. Many parts ol the outlying areas were without water and 
sewerage, and city servicers were strained to provide even partial 
service because there was no over-al* P’-ogram. In 90 Texas home- 
rule cities, annexation can be accomphslied by an ordinance of the 
city providing the area is not incorporated. 

Assurances were given by the city to outlying areas that there 
would be protection of residential property against encroachment, 
that every effort would be made to minimize congestion through 
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zoning and off-street parking, that industrial areas would be ex- 
tended, and that agricultural sections would be protected from 
premature subdivision. The annexation program, the city planning 
and zoning commission declared, would prevent incorporation of 
areas on the outside, would stop the extension of slum areas, would 
safeguard residential areas and home buyers with zoning and build- 
ing regulations, would allow the provision of orderly traflBc control, 
would improve all city services, and would provide an adequate 
flood control and housing program.^® 

In Pennsylvania there were 190 annexations of portions of con- 
tiguous units of local government by municipalities within the 
1940-48 period. Without exception, these annexations were by peti- 
tion of residents or freeholders of the fringe areas and, almost with- 
out exception, the annexations were for purposes of obtaining spe- 
cific public services otherwise unavailable. Most of the annexations 
were of portions of rural, second class townships to boroughs or 
cities, almost all the properties being either residential, undeveloped, 
or tax exempt— very few industrial or commercial.^^ 

Legal requirements in many states makes annexation a difficult 
procedure. As a rule, a majority vote is required from tlie area 
to be annexed and from the annexing city. Sometimes only an 
ordinance by the council of the annexing city and a petition 
of the majority of property holders in the annexed territory is 
required. 

In Pennsylvania, portions of townships of the first class may not 
be annexed to contiguous local units unless the voters of the entire 
township vote favorably for such action. This makes annexation 
virtually impossible in these units and has resulted in having a 
number of second class townships eligible for first class status to 
elect change in class. In 1953, the annexation law for Pennsylvania 
second class townships waj amended to provide for a judicial review 
if requested by petition. In Virginia considerable success has been 
reported by the use of a judicial commission of three to review 

John C. Bollens, "‘Metropolitan and Fringe Area Developments in 1952,” 
The Municipal Year 1953, pp. 33-48. 

Lee C. Moore, Annexation in Pennsylvania Municipalities, unpublished 
thesis. Department of Political Science, Pennsylvania State University ( 1954 ) . 
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annexation proceedings to make decision. This makes it impossible 
for a small, hostile minority to block the city expansion. 

Rural townships which lose by annexation choice areas in which 
property values are high may suffer financially by annexation and 
are often left with areas without enough taxable resources to sup- 
port required services for the rest of the population. 

Where popular approval for annexation must be obtained, many 
cities have undertaken programs of information and education. The 
city of Milwaukee has a regular governmental department on an- 
nexation, States such as Texas and Virginia have had greatest suc- 
cess in annexation because of the more favorable legal provisions 
and thus their metropolitan areas have far below the average num- 
bers of incorporated suburbs. 

Annexation is feasible only in relation to unincorporated areas; 
where outlying areas are incorporated into villages, boroughs, or 
cities annexation or consolidation to the central city has been al- 
most impossible. The suburban government provides some of the 
necessary services and local loyalties prevent any move to merge 
identity in the big city.^^ City-county consolidation and city- 
county separation have been discussed in Chapter I. The first is a 
partial solution to the metropolitan problem but the second 
evades it. 

In Connecticut, town ai - 1 city consolidation serves the purpose 
of county-city consolidation because the town in New England is 
more important than the county ir. both urban and rural areas. 
According to Max R. White (University of Connecticut), such con- 
solidation eliminates duplication of corporate bodies and officials. 
One government provides the services necessary for both rural and 
urban areas. Separate taxing districts are established by which 
people of the entire district pay for over-all services, while only 
people in urban areas pay for urban services. Thus, urban and farm- 
ing groups can come under one government. Between 1874 and 
1942, such consolidation has occurred in 21 towns.^^ 

Tableman, Government Organization in Metropolitan Areas, Institute of 
Public Administration, Universitv of Michigan (1951), pp. 11-13. 

Max R. White, “Town and City Consolidation in Connecticut,” American 
Political Science Review (June, 1942), pp. 492-502. 
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Many municipalities provide services to their fringe areas. The 
most common are water supply and sewage disposal, but fire pro- 
tection is also made available in many cases. The police radio facil- 
ities of central cities are often at the disposal of outlying local 
governments. 

Contracts may be made with the governments in the fringe but 
direct service may also be given to consumers. Usually costs of water 
and sewage disposal to outlying resident* are higher than to those 
living within city boundaries. In the case of fire protection, charges 
are made upon the basis either of flat fee per call, or equipment 
hours used, or an annual fee for the area. In many places, esp('cially 
where there are voluntary fire departments, service is given free. 
The nK'rcliaiits of the town who are active in these organizations 
feel tliat it is good public relations to render such service to those 
who are ac'tually members of the over-all consumer community and 
who spend money in town. 

The Toledo Master Plan recommends that water and sewer serv- 
ice be c‘\tended to areas expected to develop a population density of 
five to the acre, that the water system should be under city control, 
but a new special district should manage the sewers. But a growing 
number of cities are refusing requests for services outside their 
borders for several substantial reasons. The first is that unless there 
is a good system ot cost accounting the city is liable to lose money 
and thus supply services at the expense of their own taxpayers. 
Second, if fringe dwellers are able to get the most important urban 
servic(?s, especially at a good rate, from the city, they do not want 
to become annexed. Thus, the natural growth of the political com- 
munity is leotarded. 

Some cities do have governmental powers over adjoining territory. 
State laws have given them the right to exercise limited control in 
such matters as zoning, subdivision control, building regulations, 
and sanitation. The control usually extends from one to three miles 

Tahlcinan, op. (it., pp. 138“154. Appendix A contains detailed information 
on types of services rendered by cities outside their borders in metropolitan 
districts within the United States. 
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outside city lines and does not include the whole metropolitan area. 
This is, in effect, limited annexation. This, too, is not a permanent 
solution, merely a temporary expedient. 

Alabama grants municipalities broad powers to pro\idc govern- 
mental services to fringe areas. First, police and sanitary ordinances 
of the city may be enforced within three miles of corporate limits 
of cities of six thousand population and over, and witliin a mile 
and a half in those with less. This area is commonly designated “the 
police jurisdiction” and the jiolicc powers have been broadly con- 
strued by the courts. Second, the citv is given tlu; right to levy busi- 
ness licenses in this area at a rate not to exceed on('-half the rate 
within the city. Third, cities may exercise contrtjl over subdivision 
plats within an area of five miles Irom corporate limits. Says Robert 
T. Daland (University of Alabama) of the Alabama experience: 
“Alabama’s method of granting extensive police power, lictmsing 
pow(T, planning supervision, and authoiity to provide municipal 
type service outside the citv limits has by no means solved the 
fringe area problems of all Alabama cities. . . . To say this, however, 
is not to deny the usefulness of extraterritorial powers for cities. . . . 
First, they may l)e used by cities to solve fringe problems during a 
transitional ])eriod prior to annexation, preventing satellite incor- 
porations, planning interests of the developing city. Secondly, they 
ma\ be used by many of t^ e small cities with comparatively small 
fringe area problems as a method of integrating the urban and sub- 
urban areas. Thirdly, they do not .upplement, and may, in fact, 
conflict with the regulation of unincorporated areas ol metiopolitan 
communities in which other approaches io metropolitan integration 
are be ing tried.” 

S])cci(il districts or municipal authorifics h(n:c been created to pro- 
vide specific governmental services in metropolitan areas. Such 
agencies are useful devices in that tliey can serve more than one 
local unit and can include, in fact, the entire metropolitan area. The 

Robe’ll T Daland, Municipal Fiin^e Aiea Problem in Alabama, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Alabama and tlie Alabama League of 
Mimicipalities (1953 L p. 66. 
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popularity of the special district is shown by the growth in numbers 
in the decade since World War II.^" The earliest use of the special 
district in the United States was in Philadelphia in 1790 when a 
board of prison inspectors, elected by the city and its suburbs, was 
established. Nine others dealing with such matters as poor relief, 
port developments, public health, police, and education had come 
into existence by 1850 but the city-county consolidation of 1854 
liquidated them.^^ A similar development in the New York City 
area ended in consolidation in 1870. The oldest existing metropolitan 
district operation still functioning is in Boston where sewerage, park, 
and water districts, established between 1889 to 1895, were com- 
bined in the Metropolitan District Commission in 1919 which covers 
43 cities and towns having an area of 472 square miles. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a local governmental unit because it is state- 
controlled, its five directors are appointed by the governor, and it 
receives appropriations from the state. 

One of the largest metropolitan special districts is the Port of New 
York Authority, which was established in 1921 by interstate compact 
between New York and New Jersey. Within a twenty mile radius 
around the port of New York, it constructs and operates projects 
relating to port development, motor truck terminals, bridges, air- 
ports, railroad belt lines, and other area services. It has almost four 
thousand employees. It is financed from bond issues which are paid 
back from the revenues derived from the operation of the projects. 
Its board of twelve is appointed by the governors of both states, six 
by each. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Park District includes sixty cities and 
villages and seven townships having a total population of 1,600,000. 
It is financed largely by tax levies, and administers about 13,000 
acres of land. Its directors are appointed by the court. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago serves a population of about 4 
million in 67 cities and villages, and parts of 16 townships, all in 
Cook county. It protects water supply from pollution, constructs 

See Chapter 1. 

Jones, Metropolitan Government (Chicago, 1942), pp. 91-99. 
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canals and sewers, and sewage treatment works. It also distributes 
electricity for its own use and for street lighting. It is financed by 
bond issues, tax levies, and revenues. 

The Hartford County Metropolitan District provides water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and regional planning for the city of Hart- 
ford and six adjacent towns in Connecticut. It has a board of di- 
rectors of 23, one from each town, and fifteen at large of which eight 
are from Hartford and seven from the other towns. It is financed 
by bond issues, tax levies, service charges, and special assess- 
ments. 

The Metropolitan Water District of Southern California (Los 
Angeles) serves a population of 3,500,000 in 13 cities, 2 w^ater dis- 
tricts, and the San Diego County Water Authority. 

The Los Angeles County Air Pollution Control District, estab- 
lished in 1947, covers four thousand square miles of territory, and 
was established after separate ordinances of Los Angeles city and 
county failed to correct the situation. 

While water, sewerage, and parks are the most common services 
provided by these special districts, many others arc provided. Most 
districts and authorities have only one function. These special dis- 
tricts or authorities are created by state law, by approval of the 
voters, by ordinance of the local governing bodies, or through action 
of the courts in various combinations depending upon state legis- 
lation and existing circumstances. They may be completely separate 
from other local units; they may be federations of existing local 
units; or they may be established for one local unit only. 

The metropolitan district can give wide areas uniform and modem 
services because it can be made large enough for economical and 
efficient organization whereas small local units of the fringe area 
could not provide such services. From the political standpoint, it is 
easier to create a special district than to annex territory by the cen- 
tral city or to effect consolidation of existing local units. It makes 
possible also the financing of services from revenues of projects 
witliout raising tax rates. On the other hand, special districts add to 
the confusion of metropolitan government by creating yet another 
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unit of government. It may lead to political irresponsibility because 
the directors are removed from popular control.-^ 

Unbu'orporated areas outside municipal boundaries often choose 
to become municipalities so that they may furnish urban services. 
This, in fact, has been the common practice since the beginning of 
the century and has resulted in an excessive number of incorporated 
places in almost every metropolitan area in the United States. In 
Allegheny county, the area outside of Pittsburgh includes 122 cities, 
boroughs, and townships— all integral parts of Greater Pittsburgh. 
In the Cook county part of metropolitan Chicago, there were in 
1938 a total of 358 separate governments including 89 citu's and 
villages. 

The presence of numerous incorporations in the fringe area docs 
not help to solve the metropolitan problem because their residents 
and officials oppose consolidation and annexation to the central city 
for rciasons of independence and loyalty, yet many of them are too 
small to render the urban services necessary for the area and quickly 
deg(merate into low-grade municipalities. Another factor is^^olitical 
stratification. The ccmtral city may be under the control of a one 
party organization, so the residents of a c‘ommunity where the 
majority is with the other party arc antagonistic to the idea of unity. 
Some cities, Cincinnati among them, actively oppose incorporation 
of fringe territories. 

The coimiij has provided urban governmental services to fringe 
dwellers in some places in spite of the fact that it was not estab- 
lished to render such municipal services as police and fire proh^c- 
tion, water supply, sewerage and regulation of sanitation. This de- 


Tahleman, op. cit. Appendix B contains brief but exc(‘llenl descriptions of 
sok'cled metropolitan sj uncial districts, pp. 155-167. Chapter 4 outlines the 
general pattern of organi/alion and function. 

See also Tlhnois Li^gislative Council, Chicago Sanitary District, Publication 
No. 114 (1953). 

United States Bureau of the Census, Special District Governments in the 
United States, State and Local Government Special Studies, No. 33 (1954) 
states lliat the 12 largest spc'cial districts having 1,000 or more employees (total 
42,878) received about 38 per cent of all special district revenue in 1952. The 
largest sp('cial district is the Chicago Transit Authority with 17,472 employees. 
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velopment has created a precarious situation in California. During 
the decade between 1940 and 1950, California cities increased by 41 
per cent, but the population of unincorporated places increased by 
79 per cent. By 1950, the population of unincorporated areas in 
Los Angeles county alone was 867,000, and in California as a whole 
there were almost as many unincorporated communities of 10,000 
or more as municipalities. Belvedere Gardens with 100,000 popula- 
tion is probably the largest unincorporated place in the United 
States, if not the world. 

The drift of industry to unincorporated places in California coun- 
ties has been aided by the fact that building standards are less 
vigorously enforced, that there are fewer subdivision regulations, 
that sanitation standards are not as high as in the city, that cities sell 
services to fringe areas that local government there cannot supply. 
Furthermore, the county supplies important urban services which 
the taxpayers of the whole county, including those of the central 
city, must help to pay. Almost $1.50 out of $6.00 county tax goes for 
streets, lighting, police protection, and library services for unin- 
corporated places. This represents an enormous subsidy on the part 
of counties to unincorporated areas and a double burden to the city 
taxpayers. Naturally with such benefits industry as well as residents 
do not want to be annexed to the central city.-"^ 

Counties in urban areas all over the United States are gradually 
expanding their spheres of action. They arc being empowered to 
administer public health, zoning, planning, building regulation, and 
other functions where it is desirable to have uniformity within the 
entire community. But if the county is to be the government for the 
whole metropolitan area, it must undergo drastic reorganization be- 
cause its decentralized, headless structure is not conducive to mod- 
ern efficiency. Almost everywhere the county is still "'the dark con- 
tinent of American politics.” 

In 1952, Atlanta, Georgia, and Fulton county entered into a unique 
arrangement— part merger, part annexation— when the city tripled 

Richard Graves, "‘Fringe Areas Should Pay Their Own Way.” Public 
Management (February, 1952), pp. 30-33. 
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its geographical area and added almost a hundred thousand popu- 
lation. During the past thirty years, the city had increased 64 per 
cent in population while the suburban areas had increased 167 per 
cent. The county had been providing many urban services to the 
fringe areas which the city dwellers helped to pay. There was dupli- 
cation between city and county. Under the new arrangement, the 
functions for the whole area— city and outside— were divided be- 
tween the two governments. The city now handles police, fire, 
water, sewage, refuse, inspection, parks, library and auditorium, 
recreation, and airports. The county has been withdrawn from these 
functions, but w^as given all the health services, public welfare, the 
administration of justice, agriculture, and the offices of coroner, 
sheriff, and surveyor. Schools and public works are handled by a 
separate department of both city and county, but the city was given 
39 additional schools to administer. Planning and zoning were set 
up as joint functions, while the housing authority and the metro- 
politan planning commission are jointly financed.^® * 

Joint undertakings between contiguous local units of government 
including the central city and the county in such fields as purchas- 
ing, recreation, hospital construction and administration, public 
buildings, fire protection, sewage disposal, airport construction, re- 
gional planning, and even administration are common throughout 
the United States. In Cincinnati, the city, county and school district 
have joint purchasing of more than 150 commodities. In Pasadena, 
the county, city, and school district jointly administer recreation. 
The American Municipal Association has found thirty-four cases of 
joint city-county occupancy of public buildings. As early as 1870, 
the Brooklyn Bridge was financed jointly by New York and Brook- 
lyn. Louisville has a joint city-county public health unit Fire pro- 
tection is a joint city-county function in Fulton county— Atlanta area 
in Georgia. There are many joint city-county airports. Usually there 
is joint financing according to use but a separate administrative 
agency for operation. The California Regional Planning Commis- 

Lynwood M. Holland, '‘Atlanta Pioneers in Merger,*’ National Municipal 
Review (April, 1952), pp. 182-186. 
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sion, Los Angeles county, coordinates the work of 45 local planning 
agencies in the area/"*^ 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS: 1952 


Total metropolitan areas 

168 

1950 population 

84,671,000 

Number of local governments 

16,210 

Counties 

256 

Townships 

2,328 

Municipalities 

3,164 

Special Districts 

2,598 

School Districts 

7,864 


From International City Managers’ Association: The Municipal Year Book 
1955, p. 29. 

Metropolitan federation is the most far-reaching suggestion to 
solve the governmental problem in metropolitan areas. Under such 
an arrangement a new local imit called the federated city would be 
established. It would be composed of the central city and the out- 
lying municipalities and local units of the whole area. The federated 
municipality would be given certain specific powers and functions, 
the local units w'ould keep those functions which they could best 
administer. In most states, federation would require an enabling 
constitutional amendment because it is a totally new kind of local 
unit that does not come within the classification set forth in the 
constitution. 

The idea of metropolitan federation is not new. The most impor- 
tant development in this field has been the London County Council 
and twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs. Proposals for a federated 
metropolis have been defeated in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Miami, and 
Oakland during the past forty years, but the idea of federation of 
metropolitan government is steadily gaining giound. Professor Vic- 
tor Jones (Wesleyan University), an authority on metropolitan 
problems, speaking about the ultimate solutions, says: “I doubt that 
any proposal has much chance of success unless it is based upon the 

Tableman, Government Organization in Metropolitan Areas, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michigan (1951), pp. 40-47. Also see 
Appendix A. 
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‘federal principle' of allocating metropolitan functions to a metro- 
politan government and leaving other functions to less-than-metro- 
politan governments.” 

The most important development of metropolitan government in 
the Western Hemisphere has been the establishment in 1954 of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in which the city of Toronto 
and twelve suburban units of government we^e merged in a new 
governmental unit \\'hich will take over the supply and wholesale 
distribution of water to the local municipalities, operate trunk 
sewers and sewage treatment plants, establish a metropolitan roads 
system, develop a program of land-use planning and supervise local 
planning, and assume final authority for public transportation serv- 
ices. It has sole authority over new indebtedness for all units in the 
area of the new^ metropolis. The twelve suburban municipalities are 
separated from the county and its functions including administration 
of justice and some welfare responsibilities wall be taken over by the 
new^ unit. Concurrently wath its member units, the new rnunicipSlity 
may undertake municipal housing and redevelopment, and also has 
powder to develop parks and recreation areas. The local units will 
keep their remaining present functions. 

The jurisdiction of the over-all government covers 245 square 
miles with a total population of 1,200,000— almost twace the number 
of Toronto proper. Tlie Metropolitan Council lias twenty-five mem- 
bers including the mayors or reeves of the suburban communities 
and twelve reprc\sentatives from the city of Toronto including the 
mayor, two of the four elective controllers, and one of the two 
aldermen from the nine wards of the city. The chairman is appointed 
by the provincial government. In addition, there is also a metropoli- 
tan school board similarly elected.**^ 

Thomas H. Reed, long time authority and practitioner in the field 
of metropolitan government, sees little progress toward jinal solution 

'^W’ctor Jones, ‘'Local Government Organization in Mc'tropolitan Aieas: 
Its Relation to Urban Redevelopment,'' Part TV, The Futwe of Cities and 
Urban Redevelopment, edited by Coleman Woodbury, University of Chicago 
(1953), p. 605. 7 b 

'^^Eric Hardy, “Metropolitan Area Merces," National Municiped Review 
(July, 1953), pp. 326-330. 
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of the metropolitan problem since 1925. It calls for drastic surgery 
on the present corpus of local government, he says. For a complete 
cure, many cities, counties, towns, and villages must be eliminated 
as entities and in their place must be one single urban government. 
The public has not yet adopted a realistic conception of the present- 
day city. It sees it as a compact and closely knit urban area, but in 
reality it is a sprawling inacropolis of built-up and open spaces ex- 
tending miles from the central core. 

While there is little movement toward complete C'onsolidation at 
prcsijnt, Mr. Reed believes that palliatives should not be used for 
they prolong the ultimate solution and confuse the real problems. 
But there are stc'ps to be taken short of complete eonsolidatum as, 
for instance, the metropolitan federation which was adopted by 
Toronto, and functional consolidation giving increased powers to the 
county in zoning, building legulatioii, and planning. Above all, 
there is the need to foster a feeling of unit) within the entire metro- 
politan area. That will ultimately bring aVx)ut the uige to make the 
necessary improvements.’^'* 

It is all very well to suggest wavs and means of getting more gov- 
ernmental unity in metropolitan areas. Experts and technic* uis may 
ha\^(^ plans, but plans need legislative, councilrnanic, and electoral 
approval. This is hard to get for a number of reasons. First, very 
few people know “the metropolitan problem’— it is too complex to 
be explained in a lew headlines and therefore it is passed over as 
ordinary political conversation and chh-chat. And l)ecaus^ it is a 
problem known to “tlu' fe\v” any suggestions are suspected by “the 
many” as newfangled blueprints for the future by eggheads, 
dreamers, and idealists. Second, there are diverse interests involved 
—each suspecting the other of trying to “pull something.” The sub- 
urbanites resent anv jdan for integration i \ a plot hatched up by the 
central city people to get the fringe dw^eller and his property under 
their control. On the other hand, the chambers of commerce and 
businessmen of the central city want a “big city” so that they can 
attract more business and industry on account of their higher place 

Thomas H. Rrrcl, ‘Tlop(' foi Suburbaniti.*',* ” Natknial Municipal Review 
(Oecomber, 1950), pp. 542-553. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE STATE 


In the American system of government as established by the 
United States Constitution, local government is strictly a state afiPair. 
This is not to say that the national government is not concerned with 
the aflFairs of local units, for as we shall see there is an ever-increas- 
ing sphere of federal-local relations. But local government is not 
one of the functions delegated to the national government by the 
Constitution and therefore it belongs within the legal jurisdiction of 
the state. Local government owes its existence, obtains its powers 
and finds its limitations in three instruments of state law: the con- 
stitutions, the statutes, and the judicial decisions. 

The State Constitutions 

The basic law of the state is its constitution. In it are outlined 
those provisions relating to structure, powers, and procedures of 
government, both state and local, that the sovereign people believe 
to be important enough to be a part of the constitutional law of the 
state. The early constitutions were short and simple; they said little 
about local government. In the absence of constitutional guidance, 
legislatures were free to pass whatever laws they wished relating to 
cities, counties, and other local units. That they abused this privilege 
is attested by the restrictions on their power placed in the newer 
constitutions after the middle of the 19th century. Almost every 

134 
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state constitution today contains many provisions relating to local 
government. 

These constitutional provisions can be divided into five classes. 
The first contains those that specifically provide for local govern- 
ment; its organization, powers, procedures, restrictions, and other 
details. For example, in Alabama, county and local indebtedness is 
limited; in Arizona, county officials are designated; in Arkansas, 
local tax levies are limited; in California, consolidation of local units 
is provided for; in Michigan, powers of municipalities are enumer- 
ated Most constitutions now have some sections devoted to certain 
aspects of local government. 

The second class are the unqualified denials of legislative power. 
For example, the Missouri constitution denies the legislature the 
right to lend credit to municipal corporations; the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution prohibits the general assembly from authorizing local units 
to become stockholders in any corporation. 

Tlie third category requires local action on or approval of legis- 
lation afl'ecting local units. In Illinois, no law affecting the municipal 
government of the city of Chicago shall go into effect until ratified 
by the majority of legal voters of the city voting on the question. 
In New York, special city laws after passing both houses of the 
legislature must be submitted to the corporate authorities of the city 
directly concerned. Many constitutions provide for the election of 
local officials. 

The fourth group are those provisions that prohibit the legislature 
from enacting special or local legislation. A special law is one that 
relates to a particular person or thing within a certain class. For 
instance, a law granting immunity from taxation to the First Meth- 
odist Church of Dos Moines would be special legislation, while a 
law granting such immunity to all chui'di organizations within the 
state of Iowa would be a general law. Similarly, a law establishing 
the commission form of government for the cit}" of Fort Wayne 
would be a local law, while a law providing the commission form of 
government for all the cities of Indiana would be a general law. 
Special and local laws are deemed to be synonymous, the former 
people, institutions, or things; the latter, to territory. 
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These constitutional provisions came as the result of the misuse 
by state legislatures of their power to pass special and local laws. 
At tlie instance of the elected representative of a district if he hap- 
pened to be a member of the majority party in the legislature, that 
body would pass laws relating to the organization, powers, and 
procedures of individual local units. Special groups and individuals 
were thus able at times to get a stranglehold on the municipality, 
rip out elected officials and substitute state-appointed commissions, 
dispose of franchises for operating profitable public utilities, get 
control of the law enforcement machinery, and in short take advan- 
tage of the helplessness of local government for selfish ends. Local 
government became a shambles and so the people through consti- 
tutional means sought to control the legislatures and make order out 
of chaos. ^ 

The fifth class of constitutional provisions relating to local govern- 
ment are those giving local government the right of self-government 
and home rule. Missouri became the first constitutional home rule 
state in 1875 when the constitution of Missouri gave to the city of 
St. Louis the power to frame and adopt its own charter. Since that 
time, a total of twenty-five state <.onstitutions have made it possible 
for municipalities to adopt and amend their own charters.- 


Constitutional Home Rule 

The three main objectives of home rule, according to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, are: (1) to prcvfmt legislative intcr- 

^ Typical prohibitions against local legislation are found in tlic^ Pennsylvania 
constitution, ft provides that tin “General Ass(;mbly shall not pass any local or 
special law” on the following subjects: liens, counties, cities, wards, boroughs, 
school districts, towns! lips, names of places, femes, bridges, cemeteries, county 
seats, incorporation of local units, elections, local olTiccs, fees, management of 
schools, remission of fines, tax exemption, and ereation of corporations. Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, Article III, section 7, (Adopted 1873.) 

-Arizona (1912), California (1879), Colorado (1902), Louisiana (1946), 
Maryland (1915), Michigan (1908), Minnesota (1896), Mis.sonri (1875), 
Nebra.ska (1912), New Mexico (1949), Nevada (1924), New Jersey (1947), 
New York (1923), Ohio (1912), Oklahoma (1907), Oregon (1906), Penn- 
sylvania (1922), Rhode Island (1951), Tennessee (1953), Texas (1912), Utah 
(1932), Virginia (1902), Washington (1889), West Vnginia (19.37), Wis- 
consin (1924). 
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ference with local government, (2) to enable cities to adopt the 
kind of government they desire; and (3) to provide cities with suffi- 
cient powers to meet the increasing needs for local services. 

Home rule means simply that local units are granted powers of 
self-government without int(*rference from state lavv. But, of course, 
there is nothing like complete autonomy lor local units. Home rule 
is a strictly relative matter. 

First, th(' constitutions themselves defines it in vague terms: to 
frame a charier for its own government (Missouri); the right to 
male and enforce all laws with respect to municipal aifairs (Cali- 
fornia); all local and municipal affairs (Colorado); local concerns 
(Ohio); local affairs and government (Wisconsin), property, affairs, 
or government (New York); power to frame and adopt their own 
charters and to exercise the powers and authority of local govern- 
ment, subject to restrictions imposed by thc^ l(*gislature (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Second, home rule is newer granted to all local units bv state con- 
stitutions. Usually, it is applied onlv to munici]:)alities— cities, bor- 
oughs, towns, villages— although six states have granted home rule 
to counties. Quasi-municipal corporations such as park districts, 
port districts, school districts, '‘municipal authorities” and even 
townships arc rarely granted powers of home rule. But not all 
municipalities in a home rule state are eligible: in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, only those over 3,500 population; in Marvland, until 1934, 
only the city and county of Baltimore^ ^ now all citic'v and to\Mis) ; 
in Washington, onlv cities over 20,000 population. But in states like 
Michigan, Minnesf)la. New Jersev, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Utah all munic ipalities are included. 

Third, constitutional home rule provisions aie not always self- 
executing or utilized to their fullest c'unt. They need enabliino 
h'gislation on the part of tlie state legislature, and this is sometimes 
difficult to obtain.^ In Pennsylvania, for example, home rule for cities 
was provided by amendment to the constitution in 1922, but it was 

'^California, Maryland Texas, Ol’.io, Missouri, and Washington (as of 1952 ). 
fn Miclngan, Minnesota, Nevada, Now Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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not until 1949 that the first city, Philadelpliia, was enabled to frame 
and adopt its own charter. Other cities arc still operating under a 
strict state-controlled system. In Utah, no cities have made use of 
the home rule grant, and in both Missouri and Nebraska only three. 
According to Rodney L. Mott (Colgate University), in sixteen states 
which in 1949 had 3,654 cities eligible to frame their own charters 
only 646 or about one-sixth of the number were operating under 
home rule charters.*^ Opposition or lethargy is the characteristic 
attitude of many municipal officials when it comes to home rule for 
their communities for they are against any change in the structure 
of government under the impression that a change in the form of 
government may be directed against their own administration and 
they might lose their official position in case a change would be 
made. The fight for city home rule has been carried on largely by 
civic and reform groups rather than by local officials. 

An example is West Virginia, the constitution of which contains 
a home rule provision but where municipalities do not actufilly en- 
joy home rule. Since 1937 cities of 2,000 in population have been 
free to draft, adopt, and amend charters. But the legislature passed 
an enabling law enumerating in considerable detail the powers of 
home rule cities. The constitution itself allows cities to pass only 
laws and ordinances ‘‘not inconsistent with the constitution or 
present or future laws of the state.” In addition, many general laws, 
especially pertaining to fiscal affairs limit the power of home rule 
cities. The state courts have adhered to the “Dillon Rule”— that of 
strict interpretation of local powers. As a result, home rule in West 
Virginia “has yet to emerge from the realm of theory.” ^ 

Fourth, where home rule is granted to local units it is only in the 
field of “local affairs.” But what are local affairs in contrast to those 
of state concern? This is a matter for judicial determination and the 
courts have been called to decide many cases. Michigan cities were 
forced to defend their powers in the state supreme court seventy 

® Rodney L. Mott, Ilnmc Buie for American Cities, American Municipal As- 
sociation (1949), p. 22. Michigan, Oregon, Texas, and California have th(^ 
greatest number of home rule cities. 

^ Harold J. Shamberger, “Home Rule Still a Farce,” National Municipal 
Review (November, 1954), pp. 523-525. 
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times between 1930 and 1949. Texas cities had more than one hun- 
dred cases during the same period of lime.'^ There is no clear 
delineation between state and local powers; interpretation varies 
from state to state, from time to time. Professor McGolclrick (Co- 
lumbia University), an accepted authority on home rule, classifies 
as examples of matters of state concern; education, courts, public 
utilities, and annexation. On the other hand, local matters could 
include subjects such as: forms of go^'ernment, local officials, police, 
zoning, and the exercise of general police power, health, safety, and 
welfare of the residents. Subjects in which he indicates there is no 
consensus are: finance, taxation, indebtedness, special assessments, 
eminent domain, and claims.® 

McQuillin compiles a more detailed list of local concera: street 
construction, liens for sidewalk construction, special assessments for 
improvements, maintenance of sewers and drains, parks and play- 
grounds, eminent domain, providing water, light, and other utilities, 
municipal officers, municipal taxes, forms of local government, 
salaries of employees.® 

State affairs he defines as public matters concerning the people 
of the stat(' at large in common with the inhabitants of a giv en com- 
munity while local matters concern the people of a particular com- 
munity alone. He lists as state . alters: the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of a polices force, fire protection, public health, 
sanitary regulations, conservation of rest urces, erlucation, neglected 
or delinquent children, ek'Ctions, public records, control of streets 
and traffic, public utility rates, conditions of work for municipal 
employees, boundaries, indebtedness, and taxationd^ 

California court decisions indicate that it is impossible to make 
any clear definition of the term municipal affairs. Examj^les of mat- 
ters held to be of municipal interest arc lict iising, supply of utilities, 
fiscal management of city, enactment of zoning regulations, im- 

Mott op, cii., p. 28. 

” loseph D. McColdri('k, Law and Praclice oj Municipal lloirc Rule, 1916- 
193{} (J933), pp. 319-351. 

® Engcnc McQuillin, The Law ui Municipal Corporations, second edition 
( 1940), Vol. 1, pp. 566-570. 
pp. 561-565. 
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provement of parks and boulevards, issuance of bonds, improvement 
of municipal buildings, hours and wages and working conditions of 
employees, regulations of fire and police departments, enactment of 
municipal ordinances and resolutions, violations of charter pro- 
visions or city ordinances, municipal elections, disposition of munic- 
ipal funds, city streets, and city civil service systems. Matters held 
to be of statewide interest include city bom^dary line changes, tort 
liability of cities, public schools, and regulation of traffic.^^ 

This difficulty of drawing the line between state and local affairs 
in home rule states has led Professor McGoldrick to predict t;ven 
worse results than the present confusion. “It may be suggested,” he 
says, “that if this is persisted in (distributing functions of govern- 
ment between state and local units in constitutional home rule 
states) it will ultimately all but destroy municipal home rule. The 
number of matters that can be assigned completely and exclusively 
to local discretion will ultimately prove few indeed. This will be- 
come more apparent as municipal functions develop. . . T If the 
courts are forced to deny all state control in order to permit local 
control of specific problems, it may be expected that more and 
more matters will be declared state concerns. 

“One of the distinct handicaps which the home rule movement 
now faces is the absence of a mechanism for the handling of prob- 
lems in which there is both state and local interest.” 

In home rule states, communities desiring to take advantage of 
their right to frame and adopt their own charters usually resort to 
the following procedure; 

1. A charter commission is elected by the voters. 

2. The charter commission studies the problem, holds hearings 
and makes recommendations. 

3. The charter commission drafts a charter. In the charter are the 
basic elements of city government: powers, organization, procedures 
and restrictions. 

Edith Foster Howard, Home Rule for Municipalities, Bureau of Public 
Administration (University of Tennessee, 1949). Letter from California League 
of Municipalities cited, pp. 3-4. 

Joseph D. McGoldrick, Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916- 
1930 (Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 317. 
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4. The charter is submitted to the electorate for vote.^® 

In 1953, the American Municipal Association, representing di- 
rectly or through state leagues of municipalities more than 11,000 
municipalities in the United States, proposed model constitutional 
provisions for home rulc.^^ They were based on the following prin- 
ciples: (1) that the legislature should pass only general laws in 
relation to municipal corporations; (2) that only general laws 
should prevail in the case of incorporation, government, and bound- 
aries of municipalities; (3j that the legislature should classify 
municipalities into not more than four classes based upon popula- 
tion; (4) that the legislature should provide optional plans of munic- 
ipal organization and government, under which an authorized op- 
tional plan might be adopted or discarded by a majority vote of 
the qualified voters of the municipality voting thereon; (5) that the 
ql^'^1ified voters should be empowered to adopt a home rule charier, 
proposed by the local legislative body or by a charter commission, 
and to amend and repeal it; (6) that home rule charter municipal- 
ities might exercise any power or function which the legislature 
has power to devolve upon a non-home rule charter municipality, or 
which is not denied them by statute; and (7) that state legislation 
requiring increased municipal expenditures should be approved by 
the legislative body of the me icipal corporation in which it is to 
be eftective, unless passed by two-thirds vote of each legislative 
chamber, or unless state grants suflBcien' to meet the costs are pro- 
vided in the same legislature. 

The AM A model constiUitional provision for municipal home 
rule diflers in some important respects from the provisions for home 
rule embodied in the Model State Constitution of the National 
Municipal League published in 1948. The NML model sets forth 
the powers of homt' rule municipalities ‘:i broad general terms to 
pass laws and ordinances relating to local affairs, property, and gov- 
ernment with specific enumeration of certain powers within this 

See National Municipal League. A Guide for Charter Comir issions ( 1947). 

American Municipal Association, Model Constitutional Provisions for 
Municipal Home Rule, The Committee on Home Rule (1953). Also see: Arthur 
W. Bromage, "Home Rule— NML Model,” and Jefferson B. Fordham, “Home 
Rule~AMA Model,” National Municipal Review (March, 1955), pp. 132-142. 
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field: to pass local police, sanitary, and other similar regulations; to 
levy, assess, and collect taxes, borrow money and issue bonds, levy 
and collect special assessments; to furnish all local public works, 
and to acquire certain public works; to maintain art institutes and 
other cultural institutions; to establish and alter streets; to acquire 
and operate public utilities; to issue nondebt revenue bonds; to 
organize and administer public schools; to provide for slum clear- 
ance, low cost housing, and rehabilitation. Such language seeks to 
create a self-executing imperium in imperio, that is, a sphere of 
power that legislatures cannot touch, and in case there is any con- 
flict the courts must decide. The AMA model, on the other hand, 
provides that a home rule municipality ‘‘may exercise any power or 
perform any function which the legislature has power to devolve 
upon a non-home rule charter municipal corporation and which is 
not denied to that municipal corporation by its home rule charter, 
is not denied to all home rule charter municipal corporations by 
statute and is within such limitations as may be established by 
statute.” Thus, there is a constitutional grant of substantive powers, 
which is effective without the aid of enabling legislation but is not 
beyond legislative control. In other words, the pov^er is there unless 
the legislature clearly denies it to the municipality. However, the 
provisions do grant full autonomy to municipalities as to municipal 
executive, legislative, and administrative structure, organization, 
personnel, and procedure by making the charter provisions superior 
to statute. 

While home rule has not prov^ed the panacea some of its pro- 
ponents promised, and granted that it has encountered many legal 
difficulties in the courts and political obstacles in the k^gislatures 
and even among city officials themselves, nevertheless it has proven 
better than the condition of absolute legislative supremacy over 
local units that still obtains in many states. A real home rule city 
has more choice in its governmental organization and more power 
over its officials and employees; it will likely havt^ more powers to 
minister to the needs of its citizens than a non-home rule city; it will 
likely develop more efficient administration because it will not be 
tied as much to state restrictions; it will have a better city charter 
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because this instrument will be adjusted to local conditions. In 
addition, home rule tends to liberalize the state legislature’s attitude 
toward local government and considerably reduces its burden. Home 
rule strengthens the fabric of the whole body politic. 

State Legislatures and Local Government 

The classic statement on the legal relations between tlie legisla- 
ture and local units was made in iS6S l)y Judge J. F. Dillon, ad- 
judged by many as the nation’s foremost authority on municipal 
law. He said: “Municipal corporations owe tlieir origin to, and 
derive their rights wholly from, the legislature. It breathes into 
them the breath of life, without which they cannot exist. As it 
creates, so it may destroy. If it may destroy, it may abridge and 
control. Unless there is some constitutional limitation . . . the legis- 
lature might, by a single act, if we can suppose it capable of so 
great a folly and so great a wrong, sweep from existence all the 
municipal corporations of the state, and the corporation could not 
prevent it.” 

But this sweeping statement was challenged by a no less tamous 
jurist ns early as 1871. Judge Cooley in a famous Michigan case said: 
“The state may mould local ujstitiitions according to its view of 
policy or expediency; but local government is a matter of right, 
and the state cannot take it away. It wt old be the boldest mockery 
to speak of a city as possessing municipal liberty where tlie state 
not only shaped its government but at its discretion sent in its own 
agents to administer it; or to call that system one of constitutional 
freedom under which it would be equally adnsi.^sable to allow the 
peo pie full control in their local affairs or no control at all.” 

Judge Cooley wcait further by stating that the right of local self- 
government of municipalities is recognized by law as “of common 
law origin, and having no less than common law franchises” and that 
this is recognized in most of the state constitutions. As examples, he 

^■"‘Citv of Clinton v. Ct-tlar Rapids and Missouri Railroad Co., 24 Iowa 455 
(1868).' 

'"’People o. Ilurlburt, 24 Mich. 44 (lS71b 
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points out that in some the bill of rights declares local government 
as belonging to the people, in others the counties and townships 
are established for local government, and cities given the power to 
adopt their own charters, and in many more the legislature is pro- 
hibited from passing local legislation.^" 

Following Judge Cooley and the Michigan courts, which con- 
sistently and valiantly stated the right of local self-government and 
checked any attempt on the part of the state to meddle, were other 
state courts, notably in Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, Texas, Montana, 
and Florida. Several cases involved tlie power of the state to set up 
independent boards or commissions with powers in municipal func- 
tions such as police, fire, and streets, and providing for appointment 
of such a board by the legislature and governor. The right to choose 
local officers was recognized only as to those deemed to be perform- 
ing strictly local functions, as distinguished from state functions in 
which the local unit acted as an agent of the state, but nevertheless 
such opinions punctured the state supremacy doctrine. While this 
doctrine still has not been disclaimed in some states, it is generally 
recognized, in the words of the Committee on State-Local Relations 
of the Council of State Governments, that: “The doctiine of inherent 
rights of local self-government has now lost even the small accept- 
ance it once enjoyed.” 

State supremacy, moreover, was recognized by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in several leading decisions. Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo stated flatly that a municipal corporation “has no privileges or 
immunities under the Federal Constitution which it may invoke in 
opposition to the will of its creator.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States made no distinction be- 

McQuillin, The Law of Municipal Corporations, second edition (1940), 
p. 551. 

^®The Council of State Governments, State-Local Relations (1916), p. 141. 

Williams v. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 289 U. S. 86 ( 1933), In 
Trenton v. New Jersey, 262 U. S. 182 (1923), the United States Supreme 
Court said that a municipality is merely a department of the state, a political 
subdivision created for the exercise of such governmental powers as may be 
entrusted to it. In Hunter v. City of Pittsburgh, 207 U. S. 161 (1907), the court 
held that in the absence of constitutional restrictions, the legislature may at its 
pleasure modify or withdraw any powers so entrusted to a city, hold such 
powers itself, or vest them in other agencies. 
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tween state or local powers in asserting legislative supremacy as 
far as the Constitution of the United States was concerned. How- 
ever, certain state courts have ruled that property held by the 
municipality as a private corporation is protected from legislative 
interference. The supreme court of Massachusetts held that water- 
works, markets, hospitals, cemeteries, libraries, and the system of 
parks of the city of Boston were established for public benefit yet 
declared that they are “held more like the property of a private 
corporation” and therefore protected in some degree from legis- 
lative interference.-'^ While it is agreed that there might be some 
limits to legislative control of municipal corporations, the unsettled 
condition of the law makes it impossible to state these limits pre- 
cisely. Any limitations involve a distinction between the govern- 
mental powers of the local units which are derived from the state 
and the local or proprietary powers which inhere in the corporation 
and community. But later cases, it must be admitted, recognize no 
other restrictions on the legislature tlian the constitutional provi- 
sions in a given state. 

Urban Representation in State Legislatures 

The present inequities in urV- m representation in state legislatiues 
are too well known to be belabored here. Briefly, they take several 
forms: (1) constitutional provisions til l each county^ have at least 
one member in the senate or house no matter what the population 
may be; (2) constitutional limitations on the number of members 
in the house or senate from any one county no matter how large its 
population; (3) refusal of the legislature to reapportion after census 
returns show major shifts in population. 

Ac<wding to the Council of State GtA crnments, 17 states have 
constitutional provisions for the senate and 22 for the house which 
relate to minimum or maximum limits of representation for coun- 
ties.-’ This is especially significant since the 1950 census shows that 

Mount Hope Cemetery v. Boston, 158 Mass. 509. 

The Council of State Governments, The Book of the States, 1954-55, pp. 
116-118. ^ 
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more than half the population of the United States dwells in 168 
standard metropolitan areas which together comprise only 281, or 
about 9 per cent of the 3,049 counties of the nation. Furthermore, 
census figures for eighteen of the largest agricultural states show 
that all the population gains between 1940 and 1950 have been in 
their urban areas, and that rural areas had relative or actual losses. 

Legislative apportionment has been undertaken in twenty-one 
states since 1950, presumably to adjust for changes in population. 
Although no definitive study on this subject has yet been made, it 
is doubtful whether such reapportionment has had much effect upon 
urban representation since few, if any, of the constitutional restric- 
tions have been lifted. Twelve additional states had their last re- 
apportionment between 1940 and 1950; thus 15 state legislatures 
have not been reapportioned before 1 940.“*“^ 

In Pennsylvania, for example, in 1953 the membership in the 
house of representatives was increased from 208 to 210. According 
to the 1950 census, 70 per cent of the state’s population is url^an in 
character. While 31 of the 50 senators and 140 of the 210 members 
of the house are from urban districts, on the basis of urban popula- 
tion there should be 35 senators and 148 representatives.-* While 
these inequities betw^een urban population and urban representation 
do not seem overwhelming, legislators in the urban areas outside 
big cities line up along with the rural representatives against the 
big cities, for they consider themselves “up-state’' or “suburban” 
instead of urban. Partv alignment also has been a factor in that the 
governments of the two largest Pennsylvania cities were at times 
Democratic while the state itself and the majorities in both houses 
of the general assembly were Republican. 

In 1948, the United States Conference of Mayors made a study 
which indicated that in the legislatures of 1947, the urban popula- 
tion, which then constituted 59 per cent of the total population, had 
only 25 per cent of the legislators. And this group, it was estimated, 

®^Roy V. Peel, “Political Implications of the 1950 Census of Population,” 
The Western Political Quarterly (December, 1950), pp. 615-619. 

The Book of the States, 1945-55, pp, 116-118. 

Legislators are considered urban if the majority of population in their 
districts was considered urban according to the 1950 census. 
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paid 90 per cent of all taxes.^^''* The situation is even more unbal- 
anced now that, according to the 1950 census, 64 per cent of the 
nation’s population is urban. 

A survey of attitudes held by municipal officials throughout the 
United States showed that a majority felt that cities do not receive 
equal treatment with rural areas at the hands of the state legisla- 
tures, that rural areas receive more state financial assistance than 
cities, that there is hostility among legislators towards municipal 
problems, that governors and other state administrative officers are 
more sympathetic to rural areas than to cities, that eiticis are dis- 
criminatcid against in the tax structure of the states and that they do 
no receive a fair share of state revenues.'-^^’ 

These attitudes, of course, vary in intensity from state to state, but 
there seems to be greater antagonism on the part of the state legis- 
latures toward the large cities than toward the smaller municipal- 
ities. Unfortunately, legislators who represent smaller municipalities 
and the urban fringe of larger citu^s often side against the large city, 
not realizing that only through municipal and urban unitv can more 
consideration for urban problems be obtained. While strong state 
leagues of municipalities have influenced better treatment of munic- 
ipalities by state governments (especially in California, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and New York), cities 
still consider themselves “stepchildren” in most states. 

How Legislatures Control Local Units 

After the Norman invasion in 1066, William the Conqueror 
granted to the City of London a municipal charts r which confirmed 
its ancient borough privileges. But in 1100 his grandson. King 
Henry, granted the inhabitants a more elaborate charter with the 
right to choose their own sherifl, be exempt from vairions tolls, and 
be tried in their owm courts. This Carta civihus Londonarum is basic 
in Anglo-Saxon municipal history. It set the pattern of municipal 

United States ConfiTeneo of ^!..yo^s, Government of the People, htj the 
People^ and for the People (1948). 

Gordon E Baker, “Cities Resent Stepchild Lot,*' National Municipal Re- 
^'dew (September, 1953), pp. 387-392. 
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rights and liberties found in the English borough charters for the 
next six hundred years. The charters were granted by the king and 
gave the townsmen certain powers and privileges that resulted in 
some independence from the royal and feudal lords around them. 
In the charter the community was given the status of a corporation, 
immunities from certain royal taxes, commercial privileges, and the 
right to choose their own officials. 

When the English people settled the American colonies, they 
brought along this concept of municipal organization. During the 
colonial era, municipal charters were granted to a number of towns : 
New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburg, Richmond, and 
others. In all cases, the charters were granted by the colonial gov- 
ernor or proprietor rather than the king. But they were never granted 
by the colonial assembly. This was a royal prerogative in England 
and colonial practice followed it. As the colonies grew, the com- 
munities found that these borough charters did not give them 
enough power to tax, so the colonial legislatures— the only agency 
with power to do so— gave them certain taxing powers. 

After the Revolution, tlie power to grant charters was taken away 
from the governors and given to the legislatures which now reigned 
supreme. Governors had represented the royal yoke and as the 
colonists wanted to get rid of all evidences of royal power, governors 
in the early years of national existence were of secondary importance 
in state government. Now that the legislatures granted the charters, 
these were really laws so that charter and law became interchange- 
able terms. Thus charters were granted by special act of the legis- 
lature. But today, only a few states continue this jiractice.^'^ Its 
rejection by forty-one states proves that it was found wanting. 

But local government was controlled by special and local legisla- 
tion for a long time after special charters were generally discarded. 
The abuse of special legislation for local units is illustrated by the 
New York statute of 1857 creating a metropolitan police district for 
New York City and its environs. Control over pofice was vested in 

Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 
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a commission appointed by the governor and state senate. Although 
residents of the city rioted in protest, state courts ruled the act 
valid.^® Likewise, the legislature of Pennsylvania passed an act ap- 
pointing commissioners to control the erection of a new municipal 
building for the city of Philadelphia. The act constituted this body 
a close and perpetual corporation empowered to fill vacancies. It 
was given unlimited power to create debts which had to be paid by 
compulsory tax levies on the part of the local authorities. The con- 
stitutionality of the act was sustained and the city was forced to 
funiish money for twenty years, as one judge phrased it, “upon an 
enormous pile which surpasses the town halls and cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages in extent, if not in grandeur.” 

Special legislation is still an important feature in state-local rela- 
tions despite home rule charters, classification, and constitutional 
restrictions. In 1939, Maryland passed 309 acts relating to individual 
cities, counties, and towns. There are even a large number of salary 
rates for specific officials in specific localities. But there are a great 
number of laws affecting local units in states where general laws and 
classification of local units exist. In Pennsylvania, at recent sessions 
of the legislatures, one-half of the approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred bills introduced consisted of legislation on local government. 
It concerned powers, structuit, organization, procedure, and spe- 
cific functions for the various classifications of local units although 
none applied by name to a particular municipality or local unit. 

The Report of the Committee on State-Local Relations of the 
Council of State Government points up many of the disadvantages 
of special and local legislation: (1) the burden of local legislation 
makes undue demands on the time and energv of members of the 
state legislature; (2) it accentuates the feeling of localism in state 
legislatures; (3) it encourages log-rolling among members; (4) 
legislators cannot take the time to understand each measure intro- 
duced; (5) it causes instability and confusion in local government; 
(fi) local affairs are brought into the arena of statewide politics; and 

Council of State GoveminetU^, State-Local Relations, citing People o. 
Draper, 15 N. Y. 532 ( 1857), p, 144. 
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(7) it removes control of local government from the hands of local 
citizens where it belongs.^^ 

About the middle of the 19th century, reaction against special 
legislation set in. The new constitutions prohibited the practice. Tliis 
meant that the legislatures had to desist from legislating for in- 
dividual local units such as Patton county, Jefferson city, Munhall 
borough, East Moon township, and Chippewa school district and 
instead had to pass laws only for all counties, all cities, all boroughs, 
all townships, or all school districts within the entire state regardless 
of their size, geographical location, financial status, or other differ- 
entiating factors. These are called general laws as distingtiishcd from 
local or special laws. Obvdously, tlie governmental problems and 
needs of a city like Chicago and an Illinois city with barely ten 
thousand population are bound to be different; the same can also 
be said about highly industrialized and urban countit^s in contrast 
with heavily forested and rural counties with a scattered population. 
Local government fell out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Out of this dilemma there developed a new concept— classification. 
By this method, local units can be divided into groups on the basis 
of population and laws passed for the particular class only. Thus, 
there might be three classes of cities, ten classes of counties, four 
classes of school districts, and two classes of townships. The first 
classifications used often overlapped each other; they diflered in 
population ranges for different purposes, there was almost as much 
confusion as under special legislation. But gradually order was 
fashioned, the courts approved the idea, and even some constitutions 
provided the number of classes there could be for each type of local 
subdivision. Classification was here to stay. 

Out of the maze of court decisions in the various states, McQuillan 
summarizes his doctrine of classification.'^^^ Lawful classification ol 
cities, and the same applies to all local units, must ( 1 ) be based on 
substantial distinctions making one class different from another; (2) 
must be germane to the purpose of the law; (3) must be based on 


Council of State Governments, op, cit., pp. 1 46-148. 

McQuillin, The Law of Municipal Corporations^ second edition, Vol. 1 
(1940), p. 678. 
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existing circumstances, not future possibilities; (4) must apply 
equally to each member of the class; and (5) must be based upon 
the fact that the characteristics of each class are so different from 
another as reasonably to suggest the propriety of such classification. 

In Pennsylvania, the courts have described classification as the 
“grouping together for purposes of legislation for communities or 
public bodies which by reason of similarity of situation, circum- 
stances, requirements and conveniences will have their public in- 
terests best subse^rved by similar regulations.” '^^ Classification, how- 
ever, may not evade the general intent of the state constitution pro- 
hibiting local legislation and be abused. For example, in Ohio there 
were eleven classes of cities, eight of which contained only one city, 
a condition which led the supreme court of that state in 1902 to de- 
clare the whole system of classification unccmstitutional. But the 
fact that there is only one city in a class does not make the law a 
local one if all other standards aie met. 

A Pennsylvania court slated clearly the accepted principle guid- 
ing classification. “There can be no proper classification of cities or 
counties except by population. The moment we resort to gonerraph- 
ical distributions we enter the domain of special legislation, for the 
reason that such classification operates upon certain cities or coun- 
ties to the perpetual exclusion of all others.” 

However, there are several instances in which the courts sustained 
geographical classification bv other thin population standards. In 
Minnesota, uniform airport control was provided for contiguous 
cities, and in New Jersey there is reference to counties that have 
fresh water lakes and cities bordering the ocean. But such classi- 
fication is the exception.*^*'^ 

Some states have granted a considera!)^^ degree of home rule to 
local units by statute, This granting oi legislative home rule is 
promising, but it has several disadvantages. What the legislature 
gives, it can take away. Furthermore, legislative home rule does not 

Wheeler r. Philadelphia, 77 Pa. 338. 

Common -vcalth ex rol. Fertig t Patton, 88 Pa. 25S (1878). 

■'’M^fl^rson B. F’oidliam, Local Governmeni Law (1949), p. 62. 

■ * Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Connecticut. 
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hinder the passage of special laws in some states which have it, 
for example, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida. The best 
results, from the viewpoint of cities, have been found in Wisconsin 
where statutory home rule is backed up by a constitutional grant, 
and in those states, notably Oklahoma, Minnesota, New York, and 
Washington where the home rule statute is short and confers broad 
powers.^^ 

A number of states allow municipalities or classes of municipal- 
ities the right to choose from among several standard forms of mu- 
nicipal organization.^® The three most popular forms are: the mayor- 
council, the commission, and the council-manager forms, and usually 
these three or variations thereof are available for choice. Usually, a 
local referendum is used as the means of making the choice. 

New Jersey offers an interesting example of recent legislation in 
its Optional Municipal Charter Law^ of 1950. New Jersey municipal- 
ities desiring to change their form of government are offered^ wide 
variety of choices. Three basic plans are proposed: the mayor-coun- 
cil, the council-manager, and the small municipalities plan. Within 
each of the major divisions are ^.everal choices: six kinds of mayor- 
council forms, five council-manager options, and four variations in 
the small municipalities plan. The citizens of a community, by the 
election of a charter ct)mmission, may study the problem and recom- 
mend either one of tlie optional plans or a special charter designed 
to be more suitable to their local needs— the latter to be granted by 
the legislature. The electorate may, without the ser\dces of the 
charter commission, vote for one of the options by means of petition 
and referendum.®^ 

Furthermore, as of January 1, 1955, approved council-manager 


Mott, Home Rule for American Cities, American Miinicjpal Association 
(1949), p. 15. 

States allowing optional forms of municipal or local government are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

Benjamin Baker, Municipal Charter Revision in New Jersey, Bureau of 
Government Research, Rutgers University (1953), p, 2. 
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municipalities are found in forty-five states, and in the three where 
there are none— Arkansas, Louisiana, and Indiana— either provisions 
allowing such a form have recently been adopted or initial steps 
towards adoption have been attempted.'*^® 

Greater freedom for local units with respect to structure and or- 
ganization has been paralleled in the field of finance. As of Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, the use of permissive local income taxes by local units 
was allowed in four states: Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. and utilized in about 300 municipal and school districts (285 
in Pennsylvania). Sales taxes are allowed local governments in six 
states: Alabama, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
New York; and 193 local units, 165 in California, are using them. 
Admissions may be taxes in eleven states, cigarettes in eleven states, 
gasoline in seven states. These are almost entirely developments 
since World War II. The first local income tax w^as instituted in 
Philadelphia in 1939, however, and the first general sales tax in New 
York City in 1934.''*^ 

The Powers of Local Governments 

All units of local government: cities, boroughs, towns, villages, 
counties, townships, school districts, and special districts are con- 
sidered as agents of the state. They carry out governmental powers 
granted to them by act of state legislatTi.e. Therefore, they are gov- 
ernmental agencies of thi' state. But tlicy also have corporate 
powers. In this regard they can be divided into two classes: munic- 
ipal corporations and quasi -municipal corporations. In the first class 
are cities, boroughs, incorporated towns and villages— generally the 
more urban units of government; in the second are the counties, 
townships, school districts, and special districts. 

A municipal corporation is a body politic and corporate estab- 
lished by state law. It possesses a legal existence; it has a name and 
a seal. It is given definite limits as to territory and the population 

The Municipal Year B(X)k 1955 pp. 503 -527. 

United Slates Treasury Department, Overlapping Taxes in the United 
States, prepared tor the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (January 
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within its borders is under its jurisdiction as defined by law. As a 
corporation it has perpetual succession, the right to contract, to sue 
and be sued, to hold and dispose of property and thereby acquire 
rights and incur liabilities. Its characteristic feature is the right of 
self-government; it regulates the local or internal affairs of the area 
or district that is incorjiorated, through officers selected by the cor- 
poration, and shares in the civil government responsibilities of the 
state in its particular locality. 

A quasi-municipal corporation is a local unit that may have a 
limited number of corporate powers given to it by law but is low 
in the scale of corporate existence. It is more a governmcmtal agent 
of the state than it is a municipal corporation. The precise nature 
of a given unit of local government in this regard depends upon the 
statutes and judicial decisions in a particular stale. One of the most 
important differences between a municipal corporation and a cpiasi- 
municipal corporation is that in the case of a municipal corporation 
the inhabitants of the territory have usually solicited by petition or 
otherwise the legislature or the courts to create a municipal cor- 
poration or give legal concurrent approval to its creation, whereas 
in the case of the quasi-municipal corporations such as the county 
and towaiship the stale created them without any such solici- 
tation. 

The general rule on local government powers is that local units 
of government, either municipal corporations or quasi-municipal 
corporations, possess no powers except those conferred upon them 
by state law. These are held to include those granted in express 
terms, those implied in powers expressly granted, and those essen- 
tial to the declared objects and purposes of the municipality— those 
“not simply convenient, biu those indispensable,” as Judge Dillon 
expressed it. And, of course, these powers must conform to a higher 
law of nation and state. Judge Cooley’s “reasonably strict interpre- 
tation” of these powers is generally accepted by the courts; “There 
is a principle of law that municipal powers are to be strictly in- 
terpreted; and it is a just and wise rule. Municipalities are to take 
nothing from the general sovereignty except what is expressly 
granted. But when a power is conferred which in its exercise con- 
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cerns only the municipality, and can wrong or injure no one, there 
is not the slightest reason for any strict or literal interpretation with 
a view of narrowing its construction. . . . This is good sense, and it 
is the application of correct principles in municipal affairs.’* 

Municipal Liability for Torts 

There are two kinds of powers given to local governments. The 
first class are governmental or public, those that the local unit 
carries on as an instrumentality of the state, as a local government 
organ of the state supplying community needs, conveniences, and 
comforts. Tlie second are private or corporate, those exercised V)y 
the local unit as a municipal corporation. 

These powc^rs differ in two re.spects. When the local government 
acts in its governmental capacity, it acts as a sovereign. As a sover- 
eign in Anglo-American legal theory can do no wrong, the local unit 
is not subject to private action in the courts for torts for harm done 
to persons through negligence of its officers and employees except 
when specifically made liable by state law. But acting as a private 
corporation it can be held for negligence of its officers and em- 
ployees in much the same manner as an ordinary corporation or 
person. The second dilh^renc'c that, wliile the legislative power of 
the state legislature extends to both governmental and private 
powers— that is, they can be exercised 03 y when specifically granted 
by law— the exercise of private povvers i^ not as strictly constructed, 
and courts have been inclined to interpert them less narrowdy than 
governmental powers. 

What are governmental and what corporate po:vers? According to 
Barnet Hodes, there are three tests to tell whether a municipal 
poww is governmeT!tal or corporate. (1) is the function one wliich 
a private individual would perform for a profit? (If so, it is cor- 
porate.) (2) Is the function performed by the local unit for the 
benefit of the citizens of the state at large or for the benefit of the 
citizens of a corporation? (11 the latter, it is corporate.) (3) Is the 
function one imposed by the state as a duty upon the local unit? 

^‘'Port Huioii t\ McCall, 46 Mich. 565. 
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(If SO, it is governmental.) Examination of the judicial decisions, 
however, shows no safe guide; all that can be done is to determine 
each case as it arises. In Illinois, the court said: “The division of 
municipal functions into public and governmental on tlie one hand 
and private and corporate on the other is not well defined, but is 
vague and indefinite. . . . The reason and essence of the rule is clear 
and easy to be understood, but its application to specific cases is 
often of great difficulty."’ 

The difference between governmental and corporate powers has 
been the subject of thousands of court cases involving claims for 
damages against municipalities. As a general rule, the city is granted 
immunity against claims for damages for its acts done in its govern- 
mental capacity, that is, when it acts as an agent of the state. On the 
other hand, when acting in its proprietary or corporate capacity it 
is subject to all the liabilitic^s of a corporation or person in private 
law.^‘^ In the case of quasi -municipal corporations— counties, town- 
ships, school districts, and special districts— the general rule is that 
they are not liable for torts unless action is allowed by statute. They 
are public agencies, and their duties are governmental. However, 
even here the line is not absolutely drawn. For example, they can 
be held liable for nuisances created by them. 

The attitude of the various state courts dealing with such prob- 
lems is not well defined. But generally spi^aking governmental func- 
tions of a miinici])alitv include schools, hospitals, workhouses, jails, 
poor houses, and fire, police, and health protection. In these fields 
damages for negligence of officials and employees may not be 
claimed. At the other extreme are functions such as water and 
light plants and other utilities, sewers, management of municipal 
property, and any business operated for profit. In these fields the 

Barnet Hocles, Law and the Modern CAly ( 1937), pp. 55-62. 

Rournbos w City of Chicago, 332 111. 70 (1928). 

The State of South Carolina is an exception. A iniiriicipal corporation being 
an agency of the state for governmental purposes cannot be sued in tort, except 
where such action is allowed by statute. Tlie distinction between governmental 
and private functions does not obtain in South Carolina. Here action is allowed 
by statute to any person who shall receive damages to his person or property 
(1) through a defect m any street, or (2) by reason of defect or mismanage- 
ment of anything under the control of the corporation. See McQuillin, The 
Law of Municipal Corporations, revised, Vol. 6, p. 1015. 
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municipality can generally be held liable for negligence. There is, 
of course, in every state a large middle ground in which decisions 
may vary from time to time and where there exists no judicial cer- 
tainty. 

Let a few examples of actual cases illustrate the general principles 
involved. In North Carolina, the operation of an incinerator for the 
disposal of garbage was held to be a governmental function; in 
Wisconsin, highway repair; in Georgia, operation of a traffic light 
at street intersections; in Colorado, the authorization of traffic 
markers; in Wisconsin, work on a project to raise railroad tracks. In 
Arkansas, the maintenance of a light plant the output of which was 
restricted to the lighting of streets and public places was held to be 
a governmental function, although it is generally agre^ed that where 
electricity is sold to consumers the municipality is acting in its cor- 
porate capacity. On the other hand, a garage maintained for mainte- 
nance and repair of city vehicles even though under the jurisdiction 
of the chief of police was held to be a corporate function in Okla- 
homa. The supply of water to the inhabitants has generally been 
considered a corporate function, except where it is supplied for 
public health and safety. The operation of a garbage truck was 
considered a corporate function in Florida, but the hauling of ashes 
and the collection of refuse governmental functions. While the 
operation of a fire department is considered a governmental func- 
tion, a case occurred where a pedestrian knocked down by a stream 
of water coming from a defective fire hydrant was able to sue 
because it appeared that the defect was known for a long time and 
the city did notliing to repair it. In Denver, Colorado, a pedestrian 
tripped on a water hose where city employees were engaged in 
flushing a storm sewer. The city contended the flushing was done to 
protect the health of tlie citizens and therefore was governmental, 
but the court held it was cleaning the streets which was corporate 
and therefore the city was liable for damages.^^ 

The cases cited indicate the absurdity of the situation from the 
viewpoint of the ordinary citizen. As Murray Seasongood, veteran 

** These and hundreds of other cases are cited in McQuillin, op. cit., re- 
vised, Vol. 6, in Chapter 53, “Municipal Liability for Torts.” 
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Cincinnati municipal olBcial and governmental student, said: “It is 
impossible to explain to one who has had a fractured skull that his 
mistake was in having the break result from a city fire ti’uck 
rather than from a city-owned passenger bus or street railway or 
that, if the injury was from a city park veliicle, he was injured in 
the wrong state where park maintenance is treated as govern- 
mental/’ 

Is there any solution? Should municipal governments be con- 
sidered entirely as corporations and therefore be liable for all torts? 
If so, it would increase the cases many times and create a hardship 
upon larger cities which w^ould have thousands of cas(\s. Should 
liability be defined by state statute? This is done in South Carolina 
and partially in some other states. Should municipalities like states 
and tile nation be exempt from all suits lor damages? But is not 
the victim of municipal negligence deserving of some redress? No 
real solution has been advanced so far; the problem reinaii^ un- 
solved, the status quo is unsatisfactory. 

Judicial Review of Local Activitijs 

A basic principle in the American system of government is that 
of judicial review. Says Dean Fordham {University of Pennsylvania 
Law School): “judicial review of legislative, executive and ad- 
ministrative action is extensive and crucial at all levels of govern- 
ment, but we find it to be most detailed and most persuasive at the 
local level." All local units must stay within the bounds of national 
and state law both as to substantive powers and as to procedure. 
They may be compelled to act or they may be restrained, and a large 
armory of judicially administered remedies and sanctions are avail- 
able: writ of mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, and certiorari, 
as well as civil liability for damages, equitable relief by injunction, 
declaratory judgments, and even criminal liability. 

tor example, if municipal officials spend more money than the 

Murray Seasongood, ''Municipal Corporations: Objections to the Govern- 
mental or Proprietary Test,” 22 Virginia Law Review, 910 (1936). 

Jefferson B. Fordham, Local Government Law (1949), p. 36. 
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law allows or spend it for some purpose not allowed by law, they 
may be surcharged, that is, obliged themselves to pay the amounts 
disallowed by the courts. However, the courts generally do not 
interfere with the exercise of discretionary powers, that is, those in 
which local officers are allowed by law to do or not to do, according 
to their own judgment, providing they have acted within the orbit 
of their lawful powers. Courts will not sit in review of proceedings 
of municipal officers and departments, especially those involving 
legislative discretion, in the absence of bad faith, fraud, arbitrary 
action, anti abuse of power. 

Again, the line between discretionary power and ministerial 
power is hard to dciine. Its position rests upon the discretion 
granted the city by state law to discharge or not to discharge a cer- 
tain function. Where the duly is absolute, the city has no discretion, 
the duty is therefore ministerial, its discharge is required by law 
and does not depend upon the judgment of a municipal official. 
Municipal corporations are not liable for failure to perform, or for 
errors in performing, their discretionary powers, either legislative 
or judicial. But they are liable for neglect to perform, or for im- 
proper and unskillful performance of their ministerial duties. In the 
case of the construction of buildings and public works, for example, 
it is generallv held that if eiiors are committed in the planning of 
the construction, this being a discretionary power no liability at- 
taches. But if there are errors in the tctual building— a ministerial 
])ower— which lead to damage, the city is liable. Even where a 
statute exempted cities from liability for injuries to persons caused 
by the negligent operation of an airport, as in Texas, the court held 
such an act unconstitutional. 


State Administrative Supervision of Local Government 

Constitutional and statutory provisions relating to local govern- 
ment are enforceable in the courts. Hundreds of decisions have been 
handed down in the field of local government by state courts, and 
these decisions provide both interpretation and enforcement of such 
provisions. But such control, basic though it is, is slow, cumbersome. 
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and expensive. Court action must wait for a particular case to be 
brought up for adjudication. A citizen, person, or corporation, some- 
times the state itself or a local government, must initiate proceed- 
ings. Many possible infractions of the constitution and law are never 
judicially examined. Furthermore, judicial control is largely negative 
in that its main interest is to keep local government within bounds 
of law, not in making it a positive force of government within the 
state. 

In recent years another kind of state control has developed. Laws 
have been enacted giving state administrative departments and 
agencies power to (1) control certain phases of local government, 
( 2 ) to advise with and provide technical assistance to local oiBoials, 
and (3) to gather information and statistics about local government. 
The objectives of state administrative supervision are to ( 1 ) achieve 
uniformity throughout the state; (2) raise standards of local ad- 
ministration and practice; and (3) enforce provisions of law as di- 
rected by the legislature. However, it must be emphasized that 
administrative supervision does not supersede judicial control, it 
merely complements it in specified fields. By far the most substantial 
portion of local government law is not enforceable by state ad- 
ministrative agencies, and even tne actions of the state agencies can 
be reviewed by the courts. 

State administrative supervision is largely a 20th century devel- 
opment and is a part of the increasing centralization on the part of 
the states in relation to local government. State administrative agen- 
cies are stepping into fields once entirely local in cliaracter. They 
are carrying on many actual functions once local, and controlling 
the action of local governments in many other fields where they 
were once free to act. Tliere are, of course, reasons for this trend. 
The automobile, big industry, and other modern developments have 
broken down barriers between communities. Modern economic and 
social problems are statewide, even nationwide, rather than local; 
many of them must be attacked from the vantage point of larger 
administrative areas than those of the locality. On the other hand, 
much of the increase of state control can be traced to the fact that 
local governments themselves have not been provided with modem 
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tools to confront the problems that are facing them. Too many local 
units are too small to do a good job, too restricted in their power 
to raise revenue, too shackled by state law to adopt modern or- 
ganization. 

State supervision in the field of local govemmcTit is not uniform as 
between states, nor even between functions v lthin the same state. 
It is a result of haphazard legislation over a period of years. It is 
found most highly developed in education, highways, welfare, and 
finance. It assumes many forms: uniform reporting, estaldishmcnt of 
standards, inspection, technical assistance, information service, and 
even, on occasion, direct control and substitute administration. 

In education, most states have taken an active part in shaping 
the public school system which is administered by local school dis- 
tricts or local governments. They do this through state departments 
of education headed by a state board of education whose adminis- 
trative officer is the state superintendent of education usually ap- 
pointed by the governor but sometimes elected by the people. The 
duties of the state departments include: certification of teachers— to 
see that they have the required training; the supervision of teacher 
training programs— in state teachers’ colleges and in private institu- 
tions of higher learning; determination of courses of study and adop- 
tion of textbooks; development of state educational policies and 
programs; supervision of school building plans— so that basic healtii 
features are included; stimulation and administration of special edu- 
cational activities such as vocational education, adult education, 
consolidation of school districts, provision of public transporta- 
tion, school libraries, inter scholastic athletics, and school attend- 
ance. 

In a few states, notably North Carolina, West Virginia, and Dela- 
ware, state centralization in education has reached extreme limits. 
In North Carolina in 1933 the state dissolved some twelve hundred 
local school districts, established county unit boards of education, 
and guaranteed from state funds the basic school program for eight 
months. The state prescribes textbooks and coiuses of study, allo- 
cates the number of teachers, passes on county school budgets, con- 
trols pupil transportation and certifies teachers. The local boards 
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actually hire the teachers and may provide for additional facilities 
at local expense. 

In West Virginia, too, local school districts were abolished and 
county units established in 1933. A state board of school finance 
passes upon local budgets and monthly reports, and supervises the 
entire financial process. In Delaware the state pays for the basic 
program and local school budgets must con^^orm to the state regu- 
lations. But here local school districts have broad discretion in 
curriculum and school policy. As an example of a state in which 
local control and financial support is paramount, Massachusetts re- 
quires only a certain minimum core of courses to be taught and 
designates the length of term. Here cooperation between the state 
and local units is encouraged and the state department staff assists 
local units to improv^e their personnel and methods without recourse 
to regulation.^^ 

The depression in the 1930’s resulted in extensive changes in the 
fields of public welfare and relief which before that period were 
largely of local concern. Local units were not equipped or finan- 
cially able to cope with large scale unemployment. Nor could they 
build modern institutions for the mentally handicapped and for 
other special wards of the state. Furthermore, the national govern- 
ment by the passage of the Federal Social Security Act of 1935 
asserted national interest in employment security, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, child welfare, and aid to the handicapped. While 
in many of these fields only the states and the national government 
are concerned, in others federal and state funds are channeled to 
local units for administration of special or categorical j^rograms un- 
der strict financial supervision on the part of the state. The federal 
legislation designated the states as locally responsible and thereby 
state supervision over local units resulted. State welfare departments 
have taken over entire financial and administrative responsibilitv 
in a few states, as in Pennsylvania and Arizona, in the case of direct 
relief, but have strict supervisory powers over local units which 
participate in the financing of the services as is the case in most of 
Council of State Governinenls, State-Local Relations, pp. 14-20. 
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the states. The state supervision includes: the issuance and enforce- 
ment of regulations, the control of local personnel, the review of 
local decisions, the control of finances, and the use of reports and 
statewide statistics. It can be said that today the state is dominant 
in the field of public welfare.***^ 

From the early 1900’s through the early years of the depression 
thc*re was a trend toward C(*ntralizatiori of the administration of 
highways in the state governments. Complete i(.*sponsibility for local 
roads was assumed by the state governments in North Carolina 
(1931), Virginia (1932), West Virginia (1933), and Delaware 
(1935). Since then the movement has been brought to a virtual 
standstill and emphasis has been placed on the development of a 
federal-state-local system of cooperation. There has been, however, 
a steady increase in state highway mileage— 171 per cent, or 431,000 
inih's, from 1921 to 1946, but in the latter year 82 per cent of rural 
mih'age, or 2,459,000 miles, in the United States was still under local 
control. 

Until recently, major highways and rural roads received the lion's 
share of state attention. Today the urban traffic problem is para- 
mount; arterial street needs in cities are critical. While state aid for 
local roads, streets, and highways has increased since' the beginning 
of the <lepression, the passage of the Federal Aid Higlnvav Act of 
1944, recognizing particularly the needs of urban areas and ap- 
propriating money specifically for urban streets was an event of ut- 
most importance to cities. Highway design in congested areas with 
limited access facilities and major arterial street systems is of grave 
im]:)ortanee. The fact that federal as w^ell as state funds are gen- 
erally expended by state departments of higlnvays, directs attention 
to the conclusion that state-local highway relationships must be en- 
larged, procedures must be modernizec’ cost sharing must be re- 
vised, and state dc'partment personnel must develop a better under- 
standing of the involved urban problems incident to highway con- 
struction and planning. 

pp. 20-24. 

Norman Hebdcn and Wilbur S. Smith, State-City Relationships in Highway 
Affairs (1950), p. 11. 
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Administrative supervision and control of the state departments of 
highways over urban extensions of state highways, and over other 
streets where state aid is provided includes in various combinations : 
construction, maintenance, inspection, reports, advice and service, 
approval of plans, maintenance of minimum teclinical standards, 
local audits, and traffic control. 

State aid and supervision in its various foims is especially neces- 
sary in the urban fringe of metropolitan areas because the small 
local units are not able to carry on the highway and street program 
needed for the urban region. Likewise, in rural areas where small 
townships attempt to handle the local road problem the state is 
taking more and more responsibility. Tfie county is the ideal unit to 
construct and maintain rural roads. By and large, it can be said that 
state control increases where local units are not large and strong 
enough to provide the revenue and administrative personnel neces- 
sary to do a modern job. 

One of the main fields of state supervision over local funcflions is 
in municipal and local finance. According to T. E. McMillan ( Uni- 
versity of Texas this takes various forms, supervision of municipal 
accounts (25 states), auditing of municipal accounts (30 states), 
financial reporting (23 states), budget supervision (32 states), and 
debt supervision (20 states). Only four states— Iowa, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, and Tennessee— engage in all five types of supervision. 
Forty-one states have one or more types. 

There is a great variation in the intensity, competence, and cover- 
age of the supervision. In some states, it is available but not man- 
datory; in some, it applic*s to certain classes of local units only. Some 
supervisory state departments have well trained personnel; others 
have small and untrained stafis. In New Jersey, there is a depart- 
ment of local government; in North Carolina, a local governm(mt 
commission; in Pennsylvania, a bureau of municipal affairs; in New 
Hampshire, a division of municipal accounting is a part of the state 
tax commission; in Mississippi, the general department of audit is 
empowered to supervise municipal accounts; in Tennessee, the cx- 

T. E. McMillan, Jr., State Supervision of Municipal Finance, Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas (1953). 
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tension service of the university operates a municipal technical ad- 
visory service, financed by state and local funds, which is ofiFered 
free to municipalities. 

The growth of state supervision has been slow indeed. This is 
illustrated by the fact that it has taken 65 years for only 21 states to 
undertake the supervision of municipal accounts. Wyoming, when it 
entered the Union in 1890, was the first. Seven states began state 
supervision between 1900 and 1910, three between 1911 and 1920, 
six between 1931 and 1940, four between 1941 and 1950, and none 
since 1950. 

There has been substantial progress on the state level in about 
15 states in modernizing local property tax assessment and bringing 
about full-value assessments.*'^^ These efforts have had tliree main 
objectives: (1) to provide increased local revenues; (2) to increase 
local debt limitations that are based upon assessed valuation; and 
(3) to establish more equitable bases for the return of state- 
collected taxes or state grants-in-aid. Even in these states, progress 
towards full-value, equitable assessment has been slow, for state- 
established market values are usually not accepted for local tax 
purposes, and local assessing agencies generally remain hustile to 
general reassessment, especially of rural property. 

In North Carolina, the state . gency for supervising local finance is 
the Local Government Commission composed of nine mc?mbers, five 
appointed by the governor, and four state officials ex-officio.^- The 
appointees of the governor hold office at his pleasure. One of these 
is required to have had some experience as a county commissioner 
and one as a city official. The executive committee of the commis- 
sion are the cx-officio members and, as the whole commission meets 
only quarterly, this is a powerful body. There is a director, an assist- 
ant director and a small staff. 

The commission s powers relate entirely to the financial affairs of 
aU local units. The most important of these is the approval of bonds 
and tax anticipation notes, the marketing of bonds and notes, and 

Eugene \. Myers and Randall S. Stout, “Recent Trends in Property Tax 
Equalization,” National Tax Jouriuil (June, 1950), pp. 17&-186. 

James W. Fesler, “North Carolina's Local Government Commission,” 
National Municipal Review (June, 1941), pp.. 327-334. 
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the negotiation of refinancing plans. During the depression there 
existed a chaotic debt situation in North Carolina local units— in 
1933 half of the counties and cities were in a condition of default. 
There is practically unanimous opinion that the Local Government 
Commission performed an invaluable service in rehabilitating North 
Carolina municipal credit. Its efforts have received general approval 
throughout the state. In this case, a state commission, representing 
both the state and local units, provided a needed service with the 
minimum of expense and arbitrary action. 

State supervision over local finance has developed most exten- 
sively in New Jersey where there is a division of local government 
in the state department of taxation and finance. Within the division 
is a local government board which assumes control of a local unit 
if it defaults on its debt, does not make tax payments diu^ the state, 
develops a budget deficit, or has an excessive debt or tax delin- 
quency. The regular staff of the division headed by the director 
administers all laws relating to local finance, offers advice and 
instruction to local officials, prepares financial statistics, provides a 
uniform accounting system for local governments, supervises audits 
for cities, and supervises local accounting and budgeting.*’^ 

Some states supervise local governments in other fields. In Massa- 
chusetts, the states Civil Service Commission has direct charge of 
merit examinations and general personnel work in all cities; in New 
York, the state Civil Service Commission renders technical and ad- 
ministrative services to cities on a reimbursable basis, and serves 
mandatory merit personnel systems in counties. Most states direct 
the state ck'partments of health to supervise in some degree the 
work of local health boards and departments. In only a few states 
has state control over police and fire departments developed but in 
some, such as Pennsylvania and Texas, state police organizations 
have taken over the regulation of traffic along state highways, and 
ov^er law and order in rural areas. 

Another hopeful development in the field of stated-local relations 
is the incrc^asing activity of state universities and private institutions 
of higher learning in rendering technical assistance to local units of 

Council of State Governments, State-Local Relations, pp. 37-38. 
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government. Perhaps the outstanding example involving a new kind 
of arrangement is in Tennessee where the Municipal Technical 
Advisory Service of the extension services of the University of Ten- 
nessee offers free technical services to municipalities for the im- 
provement of their accounting systems and annual financial reports. 
Likewise, this organization acts as a research arm of the Tennessee 
Municipal League. The service is supported by state funds and by 
contributions from the municipal share of state-collected taxes. 

There are other states in which the state universities and private 
colleges are providing, either directly or through leagues of munic- 
ipalities, services to local units such as in-service training programs, 
correspondence courses, meetings and conferences on municipal and 
local problems, research and magazine editing. Among these is 
Pennsylvania where there are three institutes of local government 
in three state-aided universities, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania State, and three colleges, Wilkes, Lafayette, and 
Franklin and Marshall, which are serving local governments in 
many ways. Likewise in Colorado, New Jersey, Michigan, Florida, 
Minn^'sota, Connecticut, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, and other states, such university-local govern- 
ment relationships have blossomed in recent years. This develop- 
ment is particularly helpful i^'' states where league of municipality 
activity is limited and where state agencies are not active. In truth, 
the state university is an arm of the st te and thus such university 
activity is, in reality, state-.supported a d state-inspired. 

State supervision over local functions and local agencies cannot 
always be taken at face value; that is, what the law and the regula- 
tions provide is not always carried out. Words and phrases, coined 
long ago and found in every textbook— requirements for reports, 
inspeciion htj central governmerit officiu^ , clearing house for infor- 
mation, technical advice, administrative assistance, direct control— 
are like beauty which is as beauty does. For example, financial re- 
ports may be received but never examined; and if not received, the 
penalty may not be imposed. Inspection is often cursory and apolo- 

Carl 11. Chatters, Relationships betueen Universities and Leagues of 
MiiniripaJiiics, Ameiiean Municipal Association (1954), 
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getic. A clearing house for information sometimes means a strag- 
gling questionnaire or two, the results of which are promptly lost 
in the files. Technical advice from persons appointed for political 
reasons, whose former occupation was something far different from 
the subject of the advice, is not always received gratefully by local 
officials, and for that matter is not often forced upon them. Some 
state supervision is competent, but much of it is worthless— a sham 
and a delusion. 

A report from Kansas carries this idea one step further.^'' “While 
it may be true technically,” it concludes, “that the local governments 
are creatines of the state, in practice local governments are politi- 
cally potent. Few changes that might affect local governments are 
made in highway organization in tlie state when local governments 
are opposed to the change.” Many gestures of conciliation were 
made to local government as the state highway system was devel- 
oping in Kansas: financial concessions, abandonment of annual 
reports from counties, compensation for highways taken ovei^by the 
state, payment of state secondary road money for federal matching 
to counties and cities, ignoring state law requiring plans for bridges 
to be submitted to the state for approval, lack of actual state depart- 
ment power to regulate salaries of county engineers even when law 
so provides. Although the highway commission is one of the most 
powerful state agencies in Kansas, it must “tread softly” where local 
government is concerned. 

State interest in local functions has a genuine place in a modern 
system of state-local relations. But the emphasis should not be on 
substitute administration and on taking over functions that arc nat- 
urally local in character. Poor administration of such functions in 
certain local areas is in itself no good reason for the state to walk 
in; states themselves have been notoriously poor administrators on 
many an occasion, as the recent “little Hoover Commission” surveys 
have shown. In fact, many large cities have more modem administra- 
tive practices than most states. They have more merit appointments, 
more modern organization, and better administered line services. 

Government Research Center, State-Local Relations in Kansas, the State 
Highway Commission, University of Kansas ( 1954), pp. 73-76. 
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In the majority of states, political appointments are still the rule, 
administrative practice is fossilized, and departmental organization 
is confused and complicated. 

State agencies dealing with local governments should view them- 
selves as service agencies providing administrative, advisory, or 
technical services to local officials who cannot get them from any 
other source. State supervision should strive to maintain the mini- 
mum standards of local administration prescribed by the legislature, 
high levels of local performance, and high personnel standards. It 
should provide the best available technical aids through programs 
of in-service training, as a clearing house for information, and as an 
ever-ready consultant. Most local officials, it must be remembered, 
are amateurs; many full-time and career employees in local govern- 
ment have had little opportunity to study public administration or 
the phases of it most closely connected with their work. Generally 
speaking, state advisory and technical aid is welcomed by local 
officials— especially when it is competent, cooperative, and non- 
pohtical, when acceptance of it is voluntary and not mandatory. 

State supervision appears to be growing, if somewhat slowly. But 
in a great many instances when state departments are givea: super- 
visory powers over local units and local functions, the legislature 
docs not provide enough mon^ v to do the job properly. Appropria- 
tions are not sufficient to maintain a competent, qualified staff. As a 
result, the state agency finds itself alv^ behind in its work and 
local officials lose faith in the state and develop increased hostility 
toward state employees. Without question, the present standards of 
state supervision can stand a great deal of improvement. 

How can this be done? First of all, each state should have a de- 
partment of local government equal in rank to ouier cabinet depart- 
ments. In tfiis agency should be conceni lU'd all basic infoimation 
about local government in the state: personnel, organization, fimc- 
tions, finances, activities, and problems. This information should be 
made available at a minute’s notice by the use of modern filing and 
classification systems. This department should be the agency to 
answer all inquiiies about local goveniment from any source. 

Second, this department should furnish technical and advisory 
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assistance in the field of finance, organization, and procedure 
through municipal experts visiting local units upon request. 

Third, it should carry out legislative requirements relating to 
local standards. Where highly technical line services are required, 
the department should act as liaison between such departments as 
highways, education, health, and welfare. The department of local 
government should report on all local problems, record results, and 
follow up where necessary. 

Fourth, it should act as a coordinating agency between local 
governments and the state: arrange meetings of local officials with 
state officials when mutual problems have to be ironed out, between 
different classes of local officials, between officials from different 
geographical sections of the state. It should work closely with 
leagues of municipalities and associations of local officials. 

But such a department must be staffed with qualified persons 
having training or experience in public administration and local 
government, recruited through a merit system, adequately jfaid, and 
protected from the ravages of polities. Otherwise, a feeling of re- 
spect for it on the local level can never be developed. It must be 
the core of a state-local system of the future. Within it there should 
be established a commission of local government made up of repre- 
sentatives of the legislature, the state administration, and local 
government to advise with its staff at periodic meetings, prepare 
legislation for consideration, and hold hearings on local government 
problems. 


State Financial Aid to Local Units 

The forty-eight state governments paid $5 billion out of a total of 
$13/2 billion general expenditures to their local governments in fiscal 
1952.^*^® This is three limes the amount of state intergovernnuaital 
expenditures in 1942. However, the total proportion of all state 
general expenditures represented by intergovernmental payments 

Bureau of the Census, State Paijmcnts to Local Governments in 1952, 
State and Local Covernment Special Studies, No. 35, Washington, D. C. (1954). 
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dropped slightly from 39.1 per cent in 1942 to 36.8 per cent in 1952. 
Great variations existed in the states: from $5.45 per capita in New 
Hampshire to $73.67 in California. 

The highest ten states, in which 40 per cent or more of general 
state expenditures in 1952 was intergovernmental, included Alabama, 
California, Colorado, New York, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio— six of which can be 
classed as midwestern. The lowest ten states, in which twenty per 
cent or less went for intergovernmental expenditures, were Con- 
nectiv lit, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, North Dakota, and North Carolina. 

The highest eleven states with respect to per capita intergovern- 
mental expenditures in 1952— all $40 or more— included Alabama, 
Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The lowest 
thirteen -all $20 per capita or less— include Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Vermont. 

IMPORTANCE OF GRANTS-IN-ATD IN THE REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURES OF THE SPATES AND IN THE REVENUES 
OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
1953 

(in millions) 


Total p;c*neral State revenue $13,429 

Total Federal j:;raiits to the States $2,329 

Pei cent of Slate revenue from Federal grants 17.3 

Total State Expendituies $15,834 

Total State paynumts to local governments $5,044 

Per cent of SlaU,' expenditares as grants-in-aid 31.9 

Total local revenues $19,336 

Local revenue fruiii Stale, grants $5,044 

Per cent of hical n'venue from Stale grants 26.1 


Source: Bureau of the Census, State Gooermnent Finance in 1953. 

Generalizations a.s to regional characteristics from such data must 
necessarily be vague. Within the past decade the increases in the 
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ratio of intergovernmental expenditures to general state expendi- 
tures are to be found almost entirely in the South, the Far West and 
New England. High ratios of intergovernmental expenditures in 
1952 centered in the Middle West, lowest ratios were mainly in the 
East. States with the highest per capita intergovernmental expendi- 
tures tended to be mostly in the Far West and states with the lowest 
in the East. In the South, the Far West, and New England, therefore, 
there seems to be the most ferment and extiemism as to state inter- 
governmental expenditures. 

The distribution of 1952 slate intergovernmental expenditures by 
functions shows that of the total 50 per cent went for education, 19 
per cent for public welfare, 14 per cent for highways. 3 per cent 
for health and hospitals, and 14 per cent for all other functions. 

Of the total 1952 intergovernmental expenditures, 41 per cent 
went to school districts, 31 per cent to counties, 18 per cent to cities, 
2 per cent to townships, and 8 per cent to other classes of local 
units. ♦ 

There are two main categories of state aid: shared taxes, which 
are a portion of state-collected taxes given by state law to local 
units; and grants-in-aid, wliich are specified grants of state monies 
given local units usually but not always for specific purposes. Each 
state has its own system of sharing state revenues with local units. 
Distribution of the shared taxes is made on the basis of populatioii, 
amount of local collections, property valuations or some other arbi- 
trary basis and usually have no regard for need. Grants-in-aid may 
be distributed on the basis of local matching funds, wealth of the 
locality, population, or other formulae. Grants now exceed locally 
shared taxes in volume at least ten times. The present tendency is 
away from earmarking of specific revenue for particular purposes 
to broader grants for more inclusive or general pin poses. Tlu're is 
also a trend towards equalization between the richer and poorer 
communities, especially with regard to educational grants.^"^ 

One of the most progressive systems for grants to local govern- 
ment is that of New York inaugurated in 1946. Briefly, the novel 

Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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features are these: (1) discontinuance of six state-collected taxes 
shared with local governments; (2) establishment in their place of 
annual per capita grants to all classes of municipalities ( $6.75 per 
capita for cities, $3.55 for towms, and $3.00 for villages ) ; ( 3 ) taper- 
ing oflF provisions so that the shift from shared -tax to per capita 
grants will not upset the financial balance in l(jcal units; (4) divi- 
sion of tlie state executive budget and the state general fund into 
two parts: local assistance and state purposes; (5) establishment of 
two reserve funds to help stabilize the slate’s revenues, the money 
to come from any excess of revenues in one year over a norm deter- 
mined in advance for state and local expenditures. 

This program did n(>t aim to increase state aid, but to enable 
localities to count upon a fixed amount of money from the state 
regardless of the cyclical sensitivity of the state s tax system. It was 
the first state program to provide grants-in-aid for general govern- 
mental purposes. It blazed a new trail in financial relations between 
the state and its local units.^"^® In 1952, New York returned $631 mil- 
lion to local units; $357 million to cities, $99 million to counties, 
$161 million to school districts, and $14 million to towns. The total 
was $41.99 per capita, of which 44 per cent was for education, 
33 per cent for public welfare, 5 per cent for liighways, 8 per cent 
for health and hospitals."^** 

In 1952, California returned to its local units $812 million, of 
which $384 million went to counties, $3"‘2 million to school districts, 
and $94 million to cities. The total per capita was $73.67, cf wliich 
42 per cent was for education, 34 per cent for public welfare, and 
10 per cent for highways. The educational grants were on varied 
bases: daily attendance, an equalization formula, growth of school 
population, local budgets for salaries, and approved special pro- 
grams. Highway grants were on the basi. of motor vehicle registra- 
tion, highway mileage, population, and local expenditures. Public 
welfare grants were allocated on the basis of local funds expended 

David M. Blank, “Reform of State-Local Fiscal Relations in New York,” 
I and II, National Tax Journal (December, 1950), pp. 326-347; and (March, 
1951 ) pp. 77-91. 

Bureau of the Census, op. cit., pp. 4S-50. 
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and the number of recipients of aid. Health grants were on the basis 
of local expenditures for each program.®^ 

In Alabama in 1952, the sum total of $126 million was returned to 
local units, of which $59 million went to counties and $64 million to 
school districts, but only $4 million to cities. The total per capita 
was $41.58, of which 50 per cent went for education, 26 per cent for 
public welfare, 17 per cent for highways, and 4 per cent for 
health and hospitals. State funds for education were distributed 
locally on the basis of an equalization formula, school population, 
local expenditures, and approved local programs; for highways, on 
the basis of mileage, county expenditures, and flat rate to counties; 
for health, on the basis of local expenditures per patient; and general 
purpose grants, on the basis of local collections and population.^^ 

Some obseiv^ers have noted that there is not always a close con- 
nection between financial aid from the state to local units and state 
supervision of the function thus assisted. Supervision does not always 
follow the purse in state-local intergovernmental expenditures, often 
it is at a minimum or does not (^xist at all. Sometimes, it has 
actually been encouraged by the local administrators who need tech- 
nical assistance not locally available. Sometimes, there is supervision 
when there are no state grants; sometimes, state grants are made 
without state supervision. There is no strict correlation. For example, 
the amount of state supervision over local education does not nearly 
match the millions of dollars pumped into local school districts by 
the state. State standards are usually the result of legislative influ- 
ence of interest or occupational groups rather than state adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The Future in State-Local Relations 

Americans have little conception of the magnitude, complexity, 
and significance of the present problems of state-local relations. 
Newspapers are rarely at ease with the subject, usually emphasizing 
the needs of certain groups, such as teachers, or of the urban area 

Bureau of the Census, op, cit.y pp. 16-18. 

Ibid., pp. 13-14 
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which they serve Legislators lack pertinent facts and figures that 
bear upon relevant legislation. All too little basic research has been 
done.^’^ 

First of all, there are conditions prevalent in American state-local 
relations that are obstacles to their satisfactory adjustment. 

1. Urban population, urban places, and urban interests are inade- 
quatelv represented in the state legislatures. 

2. Progress toward municipal home rule and freedom of local 
unit'’ is painfully slow. 

3. State administrative supervision over local units is inclined to 
be unimaginative and routine at its best, and entirely devoid of com- 
petence and understanding at its worst. 

4. The opposition to modernization of local government structure 
and areas has left thousands of units poorly equipped to contend 
with increased demands especially, but not entirely, in urban indus- 
trialized areas. 

5. Tliere is a growing and unmistakable centralization of govern- 
mental powder in the states, with the result tliat local gc;vernments 
are becoming more rc‘stricted, more super\ ised, and less flexible in 
their day-by-day work. In some stales, notably in the Soutii, local 
government is withering on the vine and the state is taking complete 
control. 

But there is a brighter side too— indications that improvement is 
possible, in fact that it has already si. wn itself in a substantial 
way; 

1. State aid to local units in the form of grants-in-aid or shared 
taxes is on the increase. Thus, municipalities and local units are 
strengthened financially with the result that they can carry out local 


^’“Recent oxamplos nf c'xcellc'nt and hrlpful rt <ircli in stale-local relations 
are: Coinnionwealtli of Kentucky, Statc-Citi/ Rclutions (1954), and State-Local 
Fiscal Relations (1952), Legislative Research Commission, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; University of Kansas, State- Local Relations in Kansas, The State Fligh- 
watj Commission, Special Report No 60, piepared by C:liarles ]. Hein, Govern- 
ment Researc h Center; J. E. Larsoj. and H. J. Shamburger, InU r governmental 
Relations in M'est Virginia, Publication No. 4, Bureau of Government Research 
(UnivtTsily of West Virginia, 1951); Cominonweallh of Massachusetts, Pro- 
ceedings of the First Governor's Conference on Statc-County-Mnnicipal Rela- 
tions, six pamphlets (1953). 
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functions which would ultimately be taken over by the state with- 
out such aid. 

2. Some states have pioneered in the adoption of forward-looking 
measures, such as the Pennsylvania act giving local governments 
additional tax revenue sources, the New York plan of per capita 
grants-in-aid for general purposes, and the New Jersey legislation 
offering municipalities a number of diflFerent optional and modern 
forms of governmental organization. 

3. The quality of municipal administration, through the spread 
of the council-manager and related forms of government, has been 
steadily rising. Thus, a strong argument for the state to take over 
local functions because local government cannot do the job is 
nullified. 

4. There is now a growing awareness of the problems of state- 
local relations in the states as a result of the impetus given by the 
Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. And a number 
of the universities and colleges have been lending assistanct^to state 
survey groups through research in this field. 

State legislatures must modernize state agencies and procedures 
in order to develop sound state-local relations. But they must also 
strengthen local government. Both are doing more work than they 
ever did before; each needs the other. The state needs to be free 
from detailed legislative responsibility over local government; the 
local units need to be free from 19th century restrictions. 

To fashion a workable system of state-local relations is not easy. 
Such a system would liave doubtful validity if it were static— for 
the American governmental scene is dynamic \,mder the hammer of 
an ever-changing world. Nor would it be useful if it presupposed 
uniformity throughout the states— for states differ from each other 
in many characteristics. Finally, it would be worthless altogether if 
it came merely from the mind of man and not through the experi- 
ence of men. Nevertheless, it is necessary from time to time to 
restate, reintegrate and redraft general principles, most of which 
are already generally known, to guide future developments in the 
hope that order may finally prevail. 

1. The state and its localities are one body poUtic— they are not 
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competing entities. Their chief governing body is the state legis- 
lature. 

2. The state legislature must be made truly representative of the 
urban-rural composition of the state. Gross inequities must be recti- 
fied. This means tliat the growing urban population should have 
more adequate representation than exists now in most states. 

3. The state legislatures must devolve upon the local units more 
freedom in organization, powers, and revenue than now exists in 
most states. This can be done through constitutional home rule, 
legislative home rule, the prohibition of special legislation in local 
affairs, optional laws relating to forms of government, or some com- 
bination of these appropriate to differing conditions in each state. 
The ultimate objective should be to give local units broad and dis- 
cretionary pow(TS in fields that are by nature local, and to free the 
legislature from the burden of the details of local government. 

4. Concurrently, the legislature must accept responsibility for 
encouraging through permissive legislation tlie improvement of local 
government as to form and organization, administrative procedure, 
size of units, and quality of personnel. In short, it must provide the 
legal basis for action on the local front to achieve modern and effi- 
cient government. 

5. The financial strength of tne local units must be comparable to 
the functional load they must carry. When locally raised revenues 
are not sufficient, the state legislature must work out a system of 
state grants so as to stabihzc local revenues and make them suffi- 
cient. These should be giver to local units on the basis of need and 
in accordance with the fiscal capacity of the local unit. 

6. State administrative supervision over local gij\^ernments, where 
carried on with competence and understanding, with the emphasis 
upon technical and research assistance lather than upon control, 
where minimum standards of financial integrity and professional 
performance are enforced, has proved to be useful and welcome to 
local governments. Direction of supervision should be concentrated 
as far as possible in one department of local government with cabi- 
net status. A local government commission representing the legis- 
lature, the state administration, and the local governments should 



MUNICIPAL HOME RULE IN THE 48 STATES 


State 

or Territory 

Constitutional Home Rule 

Legislative Home Rule 

Alabama 



Arizona 

Cities over 3,500 population Art. 
XIII, sec. 2, 1912 

1912 

Arkansas 



California 

1879— San Francisco 

1887— cities over 10,000 

1892 -cities over 3,500 

Art. XI, sec. 8 


Colorado 

Denver charter set down in constitu- 
tion Art. XX. People authorized to 
make, alter, or amend their charter 
or ado]5t a new one 1902 

Cities and to\vns over 2,000 popula- 
t tion 1902 am. 1912 Art. XX, sec. 6 


Connecticut 


All (‘ities, towns, and 
boroughs 1951 

Delaware 



Florida 


All cities and towns 
1915 

Georgia 


All cities 1947 repealed 
and superseded 1951 
(1951 act declared 
unconstitutional ) 

Idaho 



Illinois 



Iowa 


Municipalities under 

special charters may 
amend and alter them 

Indiana 



Kansas 



Kentucky 




* Prepared by Elizabeth Sinedley, Institute ol Local Government, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
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MUNICIPAL HOME RULE IN THE 48 STATES {continued) 


State 

Of Territory 

Constitutional Home Rule 

Legislative Home Rule 

Louisiana 

Baton Roime ( citv— parish ) 1946 Art. 
XIV, sec. 3a 

Shreveport 1948— Art. XIV, see. 37 
New Orleans 1950-Art. XIV, .sec. 22 
Any Municipality 1952— Art. XIV, 
sec. 40 


Maine 



Maryland 

Baltimore 1915 Art. XI— A 

All inunu’ii'ialities 1954 Art. XI— F. 


Massachusetts 



Michigan 

Citifs and villaecs 19(18 Art. VIII, 
•sec. 21 

Cilios over 2,000 popu- 
lation 1909 

Minnesota 

Cities and villages 1S96 Art. IV, sec. 
36 


Mississippi 


Municipalities under 

special chart(*rs may 
amend and alter them 

Missouri 

Cities over 100,000-1875 

Cities ov(T 10,000-1920 

Art. VI, sec. 19 

' Cities over 10,000— 
1946 

Montana 



Nebraska 

Cities over 5,0(^0—1912 Art. Xi, secs. 
2-4 

CituiS over 100,000 miv ad^ipt exist- 
ing charter as home nile charter, 
thereafti'r amend it. 1920 Art, XI, 
see. 5 

1 

1 

Nevada 

Cities and towns Art. VIII, sec. 8 
1924 

Cities and towns incor- 
porated under general 
law 1907 

New Hampshire 



New jersey 

All municipalities 1947 Art. IV. sec. 
VII (10) 


New Mexico 

City-county combination over 50,000 
1949 Art. X, sec. 4 

Cities 1917 
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Chapter 5 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

AND LOCALITIES 


There was a time when the federal government had almost noth- 
ing to do with the government of localities. But tliose days are gone 
forever. Today the government at Washington has many dealings 
with the local units, urban and rural. More than a hundred different 
services are available to local governments; more than forty federal 
grants-in-aid are channeled into the states and their local units. 
While the constitutional pattern of the American system has not 
changed— local government is still almost entirely within the legal 
jurisdiction of the states— the extra-legal, the informal, the coopera- 
tive methods of governmental action have grown to huge propor- 
tions. There are valid reasons for this. The two World Wars and 
the Great Depression had an overwhelming impact on 20th century 
American life. So great were the problems engendered tliat the 
national government was changed in a few decades from one of lim- 
ited powers to a Great Leviathan. Furthermore, the continued na- 
tionalization of business and industry, the progress in transportation 
and communication, and the emergence of tfie United States as a 
world power forced a sometimes reluctant, sometimes aggressive 
federal govemmemt to greater and greater powers and responsibili- 
ties. Now that seventy per cent of all the people live in urban areas, 
the serious and basic problems of modern urban life— not able to be 
fully solved by the localities and states— call for help from Washing- 
ton. Undernourished financially, the cities welcome federal assist- 
184 
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ance for housing, airports, sewage treatment works, work relief 
projects, civilian defense equipment, slum clearance, and other 
urban necessities. But rural areas, too, have felt the ever-increasing 
power of the federal government. School lunches, rural electrifica- 
tion, rural zoning, health projects, child welfare, agricultural exten- 
sion, and other federally assisted programs impinge directly upon 
rural life. 

The year 1932 can be designated as the turning point in federal- 
local governmental relations. First mention of the word ‘'munici- 
palities’’ in a federal statute was made in that year wlien Congress 
authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans 
to cities for self-liquidating public works projects.^ Later, the Public 
Works Administration made possible the construction of hundreds 
of 'vater works, sewage systems, streets, schools, municipal build- 
ings, and local projects by making grants and loans to municipalities. 
The federal government granted outright thirty per cent of the cost 
of a project and loaned seventy per cent on approved projects. Thus, 
employment was stimulated and community development was en- 
lianced. Another federal agency more concerned with immediate 
reduction of man unemployment was the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, It employed four million in a vast program of public works 
in whicli the federal government furnished the labor and the local 
units most of the material and equipment.^’ Since the depression, the 
local government stake in the national government has increased in 
almost geometric proportions with each passing year. An indication 
of tlic trend is the fact that four of the most important national 
associations of local officials— the American Municipal Association, 
the United States Conference of Mayors, the National Association 
of County Officials, and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police— maintain their main offices in Wc^shington. 

^ Raymond S. Short, “Municipalities and the Federal Government,” The 
Annals of the American Acadenw of Political and Social Sciences (January, 
1940). pp. 44-53. 

^ Clarence C. Ludwig, “Cities and the National Government under the New 
Deal,” American Political Science Revietv (August, 1935), pp. 640-648. 
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SOME CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Local government must operate in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States although relatively few of its provisions 
affect it. The Constitution prohibits states from passing laws '‘im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.’’ •* A municipcJ ordinance or reso- 
lution, if it impairs a contract, is a law within the inhibition of the 
Constitution in this regard."* If the states are so prohibited, it stands 
to reason that they cannot authorize municipalities to impair con- 
tracts. 

Furthermore, the Fourteenth Amendment provides that no state 
shall ''deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” A municipal corporation such as a city has been 
adjudged by the courts as a person. Therefore, can a city be entitled 
to protection against the state from taking its property without due 
process of law? The courts have held that w^hile a city is witltbut 
such protection when it is acting as an agent of the state, when it is 
holding property for its own private purposes as a corporation it is 
to be regarded as a constituent of the state with the same rights as 
private persons, and therefore cannot be deprived of property with- 
out due pjocess of law."'* This distinction, one court held, was well 
founded, but '‘no exact or full enumeration can be made of the 
kinds of property which will fall within it, because in different states 
different kinds of property may be held . . . with different duties and 
obligations, so that a kind of property in one state might be held 
strictly for public uses, while in another state it might not be.” But 
it must be emphasized that the power of the state over the rights 

^Constitution of the United States. Art. I, section ]0. 

'‘New Orleans Waterworks Co. v. Louisiana, 185 U. S. 336 (1903). But a 
more breach of contract by the municipality raises no federal question under 
the contract clause. 

^ People ex rcl. Park Coniniission v. Common Council of Detroit, 28 Michigan 
227; New Orleans v. New Orlt^ans Water Co., 142 U. S. 79. See also E. B. 
Schulz, “The Effect of the Contract Clause and the Fourteenth Amendment 
upon the Power of the Slates to Control Municipal Corporations,” 36 Michigan 
Law Review, 385 (1938). 

® Mount Hope Cemetery n. Boston, 158 Massachusetts. 509. 
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and property of cities held and used for governmental purposes 
cannot be questioned, nor does the Fourteenth Amendment deprive 
the state of the power to determine the structure and powers of 
local government.'^ 

Race Segregation in Schools 

The provision also found in the Fourteenth Amendment that no 
stale shall "deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the law” received momentous significance on May 17, 
1954, when the Supreme Court handed down its decision against 
race segregation in ptiblir' schools. Lower federal courts had denied 
relief to plaintiffs who claimed that segregation deprived them of 
equal protection of the law^s under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Tiiey set forth the doctrine that "separate but equal” school facili- 
ties met the constitutional requirements which had been voiced by 
tlic Supieme Court in 1896 in regards to transportation facilities. In 
deciding the school segregation cases, the Supreme Court admitted 
that there were equal facilities and therefore the sole question was: 
"Does segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical facilities and other ‘tangible’ fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive tlu* children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities?” The court decided: "We conclude 
that in the field of public education the doctrine of ‘Separate but 
Equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal.” This decision radically affects state and local educational 
organization in the southern states, and it will undoubtedly require 
some years tc^ adjust to the pronouncement. Many of the seventeen 
states in which segregation was mandatory by state constitutional 
law had been making extraordinary efforts to provide Negro pupils 
with "equal facilities” in the hope that this would be finally accept- 
able in the eyes of the Supreme Court. 

On May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court of the United States unani- 

See Constitution of the United States, Annotation of Cases Decided by the 
Supreme Court (1938), p. 775 wherein are mentioned Soliah v. Heskin, 222 
U. S. 522 (1912), and Trenton o. New jersey, 262 U. S. 182 (1923). 
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mously ruled to confirm the ban on segregation made in 1954 and 
ordered that white and Negro pupils be “integrated’' throughout the 
country promptly— but with reasonable regard for the admitted 
difficulties. “Full implementation of these constitutional principles,” 
the court said, “may require solutions of varied local school prob- 
lems. School authorities have the primary responsibility for elucidat- 
ing, assessing, and resolving these problems; courts will have to 
consider whether the action of the school authorities constitutes 
good faith implementation of the governing constitutional princi- 
ples. Because of their proximity to local conditions and the ]:)ossible 
need for furtlier hearings, the courts which originally heard these 
cases can best perform this judicial appraisal. Accordingly, we be- 
lieve it appropriate to remand the cases to those courts.” (The courts 
that are meant are the United States district courts which had tried 
the cases originally. ) Since the original decision of 1954, some states 
have already made progress toward integration, while those of the 
“deep South” stood firm on their traditional antagonisiji against 
desegregation. It is the considered opinion of observers that years of 
court litigation loom ahead before complete solutions will be 
obtained. 

On November 7, 1955, the United States Supreme court in sepa- 
rate unanimous actions affirmed a decision holding racial segrega- 
tion illegal in public parks and playgrounds and ordered Negioes 
admitted to public golf courses. This decision swept away whatever 
remained of tlie historic “separate but equal” doctrine applied to 
tax-supported facilities. 

Immunify of Federal Property from State and Local Taxation 

In a federal system of government, it is essential that one division 
does not seriously impede the work of another. This danger is ap- 
parent when two legally equal partners have the power to tax as in 
the American system. The question was raised early in the history 
of national development and decided by the Supreme Court in the 
case McCullogh o. Maryland in which Chief Justice Marshall said; 
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""That the power to tax involves the power to destroy” is a proposi- 
tion "not to be denied.” From this principle has come the doctrine 
that instrumentalities of the national government cannot be taxed by 
the state governments. Thus post offices, national armories, and 
other federal property are not subject to local real estate taxes. Nor 
can special assessments for improvements be imposed,'^ Until re- 
cently, this condition of affairs was of little consequence. But during 
World War II and thereafter, the gigantic defense efforts of the 
national government and the increase of federal property have taken 
laige bites out of the local tax roll and so considerably reduced 
local revenues in defense areas. Furthermore, the new residents 
brought in have increased the cost of school, police and fire protec- 
tion, health services, and local government as a whole. The federal 
government has sought to mitigate this impact on local units by 
providing payments in lieu of taxes, grants for community facilities, 
and other financial assistance but tliese actions have as yet been 
sporadic, specific, and temporary. While they were a help to many 
local governments, they did not provide the permanent adjustment 
which the changed conditions seem to require. 

The United States Congress has given this problem serious con- 
sideration in recent years mainly through the Senate committee on 
gov ernmental operations. Representatives of municipalities appear- 
ing before it in 1954 set forth the annual losses which their cities 
sustained by reason of the withdrawal of real and personal property 
used in the defense efforts from their tax rolls. 

The philosophy behind the proposed legislation to rectify this 
situation was stated in Senate Bill 2473 of the 83rd Congress as fol- 

® United States v. County of Allegheny, 322 U. S 174 ( 1944). 

® Hearings before the Subcommittee on Legislative Program of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Operations, United States Senate, 83rd Congress on 
S 2473 and H. R. 505, June 2 and 3, 1954, Washington (1954). 

Also see: George Deming, “Tax Free United States Industrial Property a 
Problem,” National Municipal Review (Februarv^ 1954), pp. 95-96. Losses 
were reported as follows: Dallas, Texas, $385,161; New Orleans, Louisiana, 
$225,000; Adrian, Michigan, $87,958; Detroit, Michigan, $257,318; Gary, 
Indiana, $180,000; San Francisco city and county, California, $3,135,000 and 
San Diego, California, $2,400,000, 
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lows: “Although the federal government is under no constitutional 
obligation to pay taxes or to contribute to the States or local govern- 
ments any sums in lieu of taxes on account of property owned by the 
federal government, the Congress declares it as a policy of the 
United States in carrying cut the national program of military secu- 
rity and defense to avoid insofar as feasible the impairment of the 
finances of State and local governments through acquisition, owner- 
ship or use of any defense production facility by the federal govern- 
ment or through requirements for State or local governmental 
services arising directly from federal ownership or use of any such 
facility.” 

Such ameliorative legislation would authorize the same ad 
valorem tax payments, or administratively determined tax payments 
reasonably related to ad valorem tax payments, that might be ap- 
plicable to private property. In other words, municipalities and local 
units could tax or receive payments from federal property used in 
defense efforts at about the same rate as they get from •ordinarily 
taxable property. Taxable property would include both real estate 
and raw materials used in production but not property of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and national stockpiles of war and defense 
materials. Thus is reflected the belief that defense production facil- 
ities are of national interest and benefit and that property tax costs 
should be borne by the nation. The committee estimated that the 
aggregate gross cost of property that might be subject to S. 2473 was 
$11.5 billion, of wliich $2.4 billion was in real estate, and $9.1 billion 
personal property, raw materials, and equipment. At an estimated 
average rate of 1 per cent, these taxes would cost the federal govern- 
ment from $115 to $127 million in fiscal 1954 if the legislation had 
gone into effect. While such legislation has not yet been enacted into 
law, there is no doubt tliai some measure for the relief of local units 
ultimately will be forthcoming. In 1948, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation law was amended to allow state and local ad valorem 
taxation on its real property and to allow local assessments for im- 
provements, and so provided a precedent.^^^ 

Public Law 548, 80th Congress, 2nd session. 



AREA, IN ACRES, OF LANDS IN FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


State 

Total Land 

Area {Acres) 

Federal Lands 
and Per Cent of 
Total 

Federal Gov- 
ernment Land 
(Acre^) 

Alabama 

32,689,920 

3.36 

1,099,722 

Aiizona 

72.691,200 

69.43 

50,471,920 

Arkansas 

33,744,000 

8.98 

3,031,431 

California 

100,353,920 

45.74 

45,900,157 

Colorado 

66,538,880 

37.35 

24,851,005 

Connecticut 

3,135,360 

.50 

15,714 

Delaware 

1,265,920 

3.21 

40,603 

District of Columbia 

39,040 

33.41 

13,043 

Florida 

34,727,680 

8.21 

2,851,207 

Georgia 

37,451,520 

4.89 

1,831,193 

IJaho 

52,997,120 

64.69 

34,285,000 

Illinois 

35,806,080 

1.25 

448,992 

Indiana 

23,171,200 

1.45 

336,952 

Iowa 

35,831,040 

.29 

105 310 

Kansas 

52,552,320 I 

.61 

?.?3.118 

Kentucky 

25,669,760 

3.69 

946,131 

Louisiana 

28,913,280 

3.64 

1,053,161 

Maine 

19,865,600 

.72 

143,131 

Maryland 

6,327,680 

3 63 

229,392 

Massachusetts 

5,060,480 

1.04 

52.671 

Michigan 

36,494,080 

7.42 

2,709,428 

Minnesota 

51.205,760 

7.46 

3,819,665 

Mississippi 

30,348,800 

4.89 

1,484,713 

Missouri 

44,332,800 

3.70 1 

1.641,502 

Montana 

93,642,240 

36.54 1 

34.213,875 

Nebraska 

49,057,920 

1.50 

735,224 

Nevada 

70,273,280 

84.71 

59.526,959 

New Hampshire 

5,775,360 

11.82 

682,600 

New Jersey 

4,814.080 

2.00 i 

96,462 

New Mexico 

77,767,040 

45.62 i 

3S 479,713 

New York 

30,674,560 

1.17 

358.214 

North Carolina 

31,450,880 

6.13 

1,927,562 

North Dakota 

44,834,560 

5.91 

2,651,898 

Ohio 

26.'* ’^,080 

.98 

259,156 

Oklahoma 

44,341,120 

8.78 

3,891,209 

Oregon 

61,664,000 

52.72 

32,510,870 

Pennsylvania 

1 28,828,800 

2.05 

590,522 

Rhode Island 

1 677,120 

2.79 

18,917 

South Carolina 

; 19,580,160 

4.66 

912.702 

South Dakota 

1 48,983,040 

17.23 

3,610,766 

Tennessee 

26.855,040 

6.13 

1,646,281 

lexas 

168,732,160 

1.33 

2,246,572 

Utah 

52,701,440 

71.33 

37.592,044 

Vermont 

5,937,^20 

11.69 

694.184 

Virginia 

25,535.360 

8.14 

2.078,615 

Washington 

42,865,280 

34.99 

14,998,067 

West Virginia 

15,417,600 

8.36 

1,289,062 

Wisconsin 

35,017,600 

6.41 

2,243,003 

Wyoming 

62,403.840 

51.61 

32,207,086 

State total 

1.905,361,920 

23.89 

1 

455,146,726 


"Committee print, Committee on Public Lands, House (81st Cong., 1st sess.), 
November 15, 1949, serial No. 22. 

^ From Commission on lntergc»vernmental Relations, Payments In Lieu of Taxes and 
Shared Revenues (June, 1955), p 177. 
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In addition to defense activities, projects such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, national forests, conservation areas, and atomic 
energy commission activities have taken large chunks out of the 
local tax rolls. In Nevada, 87 per cent of all property is nationally 
owned, and in five other states over 50 per cent. According to an 
inventory report filed with the United States Senate committee on 
appropriations by General Services Administration, real property 
holdings of the United States, excluding the public domain such as 
national parks, national forests, other conservation uses and Indian 
tribal land, represent an acquisition cost of $30.2 billion. This is the 
sum total of all property acquired since 1789 and still in federal 
ownership on inventory day, December 31, 1953. The United States 
owns 455.1 million acres of land (including public domain), about 
24 per cent of the nations continental area (cost $2.2 billion ex- 
cluding public domain); it owns 428,786 buildings (cost $14.4 
billion); it owns $13.6 billion in structures and facilities for utilities, 
harbor installations, railroads, roads and bridges, and the^like. One 
of the objectives listed in the inventory report include "‘the return 
of such properties to the tax rolls of state and local government,” 
indicating that the United States government realizes the importance 
of federal property withdrawal from local taxes rolls. 

A study committee report to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations made the following recommendations: 

1. Congress should not consent to payment of property taxes or 
any payments in lieu of property taxes (1) on federal property 
which, if privately owned and used, would by reason of its use be 
exempt from taxation under state law; (2) on federal property used 
for services to the local public such as post offices, court houses, air- 
ports; (3) on federal office buildings not associated with commercial 
and industrial activity and such institutions as hospitals, military in- 
stallations, and prisons; (4) on federal property which shares its 
revenue with state and local governments; and (5) on stocks of 
strategic and critical materials, agricultural commodities, and other 
personal property not incidental to industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. This immunity should not apply to special assessments. 
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2. The federal government should consent to nondiscriminatory 
state and local taxation on (1) properties acquired by the federal 
government to protect its financial interest in connection with loans 
and contracts, such payments to continue until the federal govern- 
ment has disposed of such property; (2) properties sold by the 
federal government under conditional sales contract or leased to 
taxable persons. 

3. The federal government should make payments in lieu of 
property taxes (1) on commercial and industrial properties, (2) on 
properties held to serve primarily material or broad regional inter- 
ests, and (3) rental housing other than low-rent housing. Payments 
in lieu should be equivalent to the amount of taxes assessable against 
the property if owned privately. 

4. Taxes and payments in lieu of taxes should not be made for 
properties acquired by the federal government before September 8, 
1939. 

5. The federal government should consent to payments of special 
assessments to finance local improvements.^^ 


Federal Taxation of Local Salaries 

Until 1939, the salaries of state and local public officials and em- 
pJoyees were exempt froui the payment of federal income taxes. 
Then Congress included them and the Supreme Court uplield the 
legislation.^^' In 1943, the state and local governments were made 
unpaid federal tax collectors of their employees' income taxes by the 
passage of the income tax withholding plan. On tlie other hand, 

“ Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
and Shared Revenues (June, 1955), pp. 6-12. 

In Graves t'. New York tx rel. O'Keefe, 306 U. S. 406 (1939), the court 
said: **Thc theory, which once won a quahh^'d approval, that a ta.v on income 
is legally or economically a tax on its sourctN is no longer tenable.” The only 
possible immunity, the court continued, could come when and if the economic 
burden of the tax could be passed on to the national government tantamount to 
an interference in the performance of its duties. Helvering v. Gearhardt, 304 
U. S. 405 (1938) in which it was hold that salaries of the Port of New York 
Authority officials were subject to federal taxation was the first break in the 
precedent. 
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state and local income taxes can and are levied upon federal em- 
ployees upon the same principle. 


Immunity of Municipal Bonds 

Municipal as well as state bonds, both principal and interest, are 
exempt from federal taxation, and United States government bonds 
cannot be taxed by the states. There have been some attempts to 
make the interest from municipal bonds taxable in regards to the 
federal income tax, but each time Congress considered such a 
change organized local government in the United States rose as 
one man and the measure was defeated. Proponents of such taxation 
claim that local government bonds arc given a preference in the 
bond market and therefore local governments are stimulated to 
excess expenditures. Another argument is that this immunity allows 
wealthy persons to invest in municipal bonds just to evade federal 
taxation. Be that as it may, federal taxation in this case would work 
a hardship on local government which is already shackled by many 
limitations and restrictions. It is because of their municipal borrow- 
ing power and the attractiveness of the bonds that local govern- 
ments can carry on activities that their citizens need. To restric:t 
this further would generate more pressure on state and national 
governments for grants-in-aid or eventually lead them to take over 
more local functions. As long as statutory exemption exists, the Su- 
preme Court will not deviate from the immunity rule laid dowm in 
Pollock V. Planners' Loans and Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429 (1895). The 
federal government cannot tax the interest on bonds, it held, be- 
cause it cannot tax the sources, that is, the bonds. 


Social Security for Local Officials 

By the 1950 amendments, social security under the terms of 
the old age and survivors insurance provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act was extended to public employees not covered 
by a state or local retirement system. Under Public Law 761 of 1954, 
eligibility for coverage was provided for members of public retire- 
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rnent systems. Under the 1950 amendments, the only way members 
of a system could be covered was by dissolving the existing local 
retirement plan. Several states and many local units took advantage 
of this, but reestablished the local system to supplement social secu- 
rity benefits. Now it is no longer possible to dissolve the local retiie- 
ment system for the purpose of substituting social security without 
the approval of inemhers of the system. Tht^ 1954 amendments pro- 
vide that a state may bring in members of a state or local retirement 
system, except policemen and firemen, under its old age and sur- 
Mv/ors insurance agreement if a referendum by secret written ballot 
is held among the members of a system and if a majorit)' of those 
eligible to vote in the referendum approve coverage. Because of the 
special nature of their occupational duties, policemen and firemen 
who are members of local retirement systems remain ineligible for 
coverage. Howcivcr, state legislation is necessary to make it possible 
for members of the existing retirement s}\stems to participate in 
federal social security. 

The benefits under social security include the primary insurance 
benefit payable beginning at age 65 and the attainment of a fully 
insured status. This is at the rate of 55 per cent of the first $110 of 
the average monthly wage, plus 20 per cent of all wages above that 
amount, up to a total maximum wage of $350 per month. The mini- 
mum primary insurance benefit is $30 per montii, the maximum 
$108.50 per month. The maximum family benefit, for there are extra 
benefits for dependents, is $200 pei month or 80 per cent of total 
monthly wages. Widow's insurance benefit is equal to 75 per cent of 
wwkers primary insurance benefit. Lump sum death benefit is 
equal to three times worker’s monthly primarv insurance benefit, not 
to exceed $255. The veterans pensions credi" is a wage crecht of 
$160 a month for each month of Wer],! War II service. The maxi- 
mum salary measure is $4,200 a yeai. The rate both for covered 
employee and employer from 1943 to 1959 is 2 per cent of salary. 
This rate increases up to 4 per cent for 1975 and thereafter. 

Various methods may be used for adjusting a local retirement 
system with social securit)^ The object of such integration would be 
to get full retirement benefits from the local system while at the 
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same time taking advantage of the less expensive rate under social 
security.^® 

Federal Legal Restraints on Political Activity by Public Employees 

Public employees, both state and local, who are engaged in work 
towards which the federal government contributed funds, are for- 
bidden by the Hatch Act of 1939, as amended in 1940, to take part 
in political campaigns, solicit political contributions, interfere in 
elections in any number of ways, or disclose tlie names of any per- 
sons receiving public relief. This act, as regards state an 1 local 
employees was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 
1947.^^ They are allowed, however, activity in local elections where 
minor officials arc elected without party designation and in refer- 
enda in which policy matters are decided. Violation of this act on 
the part of federal officials means removal, but in case of state and 
local officers lighter penalties may be given.^*'’ ♦ 

FEDERAL CRANTS IN AID TO LOCALITIES 

Total federal grants to states and local units in 1953 reached 
almost $2.8 billion in 1953; in 1941, they were less than one-fourth 
that amount. Most of the forty-odd grants are made to the states, 
which in turn direct a small portion to cities and counties depend- 
ing upon state arrangements. But some, too, go directly to local 
governments. 

Total grants-in-aid average $17.28 per capita. Income payments 
per capita in 1952 averaged $1639. Federal grants-in-aid were there- 
fore almost one per cent of income payments, still not a gr(^at factor 
in the national economy. Nevertheless, they are becoming a sizable 

Municipal Finances Officers Association, Coordinating Local Ri tirement 
Systems with Federal Social Security, Special Bulletin 1955 A (1955). 

State of Oklahoma v. United States Civil Service Commission, 91 L. Ed. 
537 (1947). 

Herbert W. Cornell, “Legal Restraints in Political Activtty by Public Em- 
ployees,’’ Public Management (July, 1947), pp. 190-195. 
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portion of state budgets and constitute a growing element of national 
expenditure. The largest grants in 1953 were: 

For old age assistance $ 895,500,000 or $5.61 per capita 

For aid to dependent children 332,700,000 O’* 2.08 per capita 

For highway construction 509,500,000 or 3.19 per capita 

For unemployment compensation 

and employment service 195,100,000 or 3.23 per capita 

In all others 826,000,000 or 5.17 per capita 

Total 1953^® 2,758,000,000 or 17.28 per capita 

Not all federal grants-in-aid programs vitally concern local gov- 
ernment. For example, unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment security are entirely federal-state in character. But it can 
safely be said that most of them have some direct or indirect effect. 
In some cases such as the grants made to combat diseases such as 
tuberculosis, cancer, venereal, and heart, the money is given to state 
de]:jartments of health but may in turn be given in part to county 
or city health departments for administration. This is true also of 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid 
to the permanently disabled, aid for maternal and child health, aid 
to crippled children, and aid for general health facilities. Some 
grants may be handled entirely on the state level (for example, those 
for mental health programs and for vocational rehabilitation) but 
the work done with the money relieves local participation. The reg- 
ularly established local units are not utilized for some programs. 
Local offices of state departments of health, welfare, and highways 
are set up for these purposes. But state law in most cases determines 
the extent and character of local participation. 

It is not the purpose here to examine the entire field of federal 
grants-in-aid because of the predomii ance of state interest. Yet so 
great is their significance to local government that they must be 
taken into consideration in any study of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. The avowed purposes of grants-in-aid have been clearly 

Basic iigures from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, 1953, p. 584. 
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stated in a recent United States Senate report.^"^ They were: (1) to 
inspire states and local units to action in fields that are of national 
interest but within state jurisdictions; (2) to provide financial and 
administrative support for programs of national interest; (3) to 
establish parity and equality as between states; and (4) to comple- 
ment state and local revenues. 

The attained objectives, according to the Hoover Commission 
report on federal-state relations, were: (1) the development of 
needed standards in many fields; (2) the stimulation of services 
which some states and local units could not or did not want to 
supply; ( 3 ) the development of a pattern for the division of respon- 
sibility between federal, state, and local governments in the admin- 
istration and support of such functions; (4) the general improve- 
ment in state and local administration in the fields receiving 
assistance. 

Weaknesses of the present system are many. Grant programs are 
largely piecemeal, uncoordinated, and unrelated. Thc^more than 
forty federal aid programs are administered in many federal and 
state departments with little or no integration at either level. The 
legislation in Congress is formulated in various committees, advised 
and pressured by various interest groups, and supported by various 
governmental agencies and civic organizations. In the states there is 
little coordination and sometimes little interest except to get federal 
money. Federal grants have altered the pattern of state government 
by requiring money for matching for some activities that has led to 
neglect of other areas not assisted. They have removed large por- 
tions of discretionary power from the hands of state and local offi- 
cials. In some states the fiscal effect of federal grants has been the 
relief of state and local financial responsibility. Both state and local 
governments have exerted less total tax effort because of federal 
grants. Likewise, although federal statutes have improved admin- 
istrative practices in fields where aid was given, this effect has not 
been felt in departments not assisted. There is too much reliance 

Intergovernmental Relationships between the United States and the States 
and Municipalities, Report of the Subcommittee to Study Intergovernmental 
Relations, Committee on Expenditures of the Evecutivc Departments, Senate 
Report No. 94, 82nd Congress, l.st Session (1951). 
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upon formulae, many of which are not actually significant; and 
therefore the programs tend to become inelastic and often waste- 
ful.i« 

Some of the grants-in-aid programs are of special importance to 
local governments and these are herewith briefly discusse d. 

Civil Defense 

The atomic age has made every large urban and industrial con- 
centration a critical target area. Civil defense was organized to 
decrease vulnerability of such areas and to assist in the procure- 
ment, construction, and leasing of equipment, materials, and facili- 
ties to be used for civil defense purposes. The federal government 
pays up to 50 per cent of the cost of such items, and the state and 
localities match these grants. The allocation of federal funds to each 
state is on the basis of the urban population of the critical target 
areas as determined by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Federal funds cannot be used for state or local personnel and admin- 
istration expenses, for items of personal equipment, fer fire fighting 
equipment, or for the procurement of land.^® 

State council of defense and local defense councils are responsible 
for evacuation plans in case of atomic attack, shelter programs, 
control cemters, ])ublic infori^iation, and the training of civilian per- 
sonnel. Local civilian agencies in metropolitan areas tend to include 
programs for the entire areas rathe? than for the central munici- 
pality alone.^'^ 

Low-Rent Public Housing 

The federal low^-rent housing program was originally established 
by the United States Housing Act of I'idT which authorized federal 
assistance to local communities to remedy unsafe and unsanitary 

See John E. Burton, '*Crants-in- Aid : Good and Evil,” National Municipal 
Review (January, 1950), pp, 1I--13. 

The Eederal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (P. L. 920, 81st Congress). 

American Municipal Association, Status of Civil Defense in Americas Larg- 
est Cities (1954). 
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housing conditions and the acute shortage of decent dwellings for 
families of low income. This program can be undertaken in any 
locality which has set up in accordance with state enabling legisla- 
tion a local housing authority to develop and own public housing 
projects. These housing projects are financed by the issuance of 
bonds which are exempt from federal income tax or from funds 
borrowed from the Public Housing Agency. The Public Housing 
Agency annual contribution to the local housing authority is equal 
to the level of debt service on the capital borrowings of the 
local authority for the project, reduced by the amount by which 
rents collected exceed current operating costs. In short, the federal 
government makes up the difference between revenues from rents 
and the over-all annual cost of the projects, including debt service. 
Municipalities and local units contribute to the project by exempting 
housing projects from all local taxation. While the law permits 
local authorities to make payments in lieu of taxes up to 10 per cent 
of the shelter rents, it is estimated that local contributions equal 
about half of the federal contributions. As of December 31, 1952, 
there were 242,000 families living in low-rent public housing. About 
38 per cent were families of veterans and servicemen. The 1954 
Housing Act authorized assistance for 35,000 additional units which 
must be supplemented by slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal 

This program has for its purpose assistance to localities in clearing 
slums and bliglited areas, and making them available for redevelop- 
ment. By the terms of the Housing Act of 1954, the term “urban 
renevvar’ describes the general objective and includes urban redevel- 
opment, rehabilitation, and conservation. Thus it is broader than 
slum clearance and redevelopment and extends to assistance for 

United Stat(‘s Housing Act of 1937 (P. L. 412, 75tli Congniss), amended 
by the Housing Act of 1949 (P. L. 171, 81st Congress), and the Housing Act 
of 1954 (P. L. 560, 83rd Congress). 
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rehabilitation as well. Redevelopment includes the acquisition of 
slums in a given area through eminent domain, the clearance of slum 
structures, the replanning of the area for re-use, and the disposition 
of the cleared area to private developers who agree to develop in 
accordance with the community plan. 

The emphasis in urban renewal is upon the improvement of the 
neighborhood and the installation of necessary public improvements 
such as lights, parks, streets, and playgrounds by the city govern- 
ment. Federal aid comes in the form of reimbursement of two-thirds 
of the loss on a public project whether it be slum clearance, rede- 
velopment, or urban renewal on the assumption that any project 
entails a loss in public funds higher than the fair value of the cleared 
land. The locality makes up the other one-third, unless some state 
aid is forthcoming. 

Localities applying for aid to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency must present a workable plan which includes a general plan 
for the locality, adequate housing and building codes, adequate 
zoning ordinances, adequate machinery for enforcing the codes, a 
relocation program for those displaced, and a plan for eliminating or 
rehabilitating blighted areas. Local housing and redevelopment au- 
thorities, established and appointed by the local governments carry 
on the urban renewal projects, but it has been stated that munici- 
palities themselves usually i*ave the necessary authority and do not 
need new agencies and powers.^^ 


Grants for Streets and Roads 

Federal grants to states for highway purposes began in 1916 and 
have steadily increased since then. The present piogram is based 
upon the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 as amended by each 
succeeding Congress. It authorizes icd for four federal-aid road 
systems: (1) the primary system of major through highways; 

The Housing Act of 1954 was approved August 2, 1954, P. L. 560, 83rd 
Congress. See also William L. Slayton, ‘The States and Urban Renewal,” State 
Government (October, 1954), pp. 203-204. 
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(2) the secondary system of feeder roads; (3) the urban system of 
arterial city streets; and (4) the interstate system, designating routes 
connecting metropolitan areas. Federal grants are made to state 
highway departments for fifty per cent of approved projects. The 
matching must be made within two years of the fiscal year of allo- 
cation but the money can be used at any time. The Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Department of Commerce administers this program. 
The objectives of the federal aid legislation are summarized as 
follows : 

( 1 ) to establish the pattern for a long range public highway pro- 
gram designed for national defense and to serve four major kinds of 
traffic: interstate, intercity or intrastate, rural-farm-to-market, and 
inter urban; 

(2) to recognize the state highway department as the exclusive 
legal representative of the state; 

(3) to provide a more comprehensive rural road program; 

(4) to assure continuous improvement of the road syi^cm by an 
annual program of projects; 

(5) to designate *‘urban areas'’ predicated upon the characteristic 
urban quality of traffic which overflows municipal boundaries into 
suburban communities and to plan and develop arterial highways to 
serve such areas. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 was the biggest highway 
authorization bill up to that time in the nation’s history. It increased 
the fiscal 1956 and 1957 money available for the federal-aid highway 
program from $550 million to $966 million. Federal contributions for 
urban road projects total $175 million a year on the national system 
of interstate highways “including extensions thereof through urban 
areas.” The formula for distribution of the $966 million for each of 
the two years is 45 per cent for the federal aid primary system, 30 
per cent for the federal aid secondary system, and 25 per cent for 
the federal aid urban system. Federal funds for the urban system 
may be used only on federal aid system roads in urban areas. Allo- 
cations for the secondary system may be spent in municipalities 
under 5,000 population not in urban areas and on urban projects in 
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states with a density of 200 or more people per square mile. Federal 
funds arc not to be used for maintenance or for toll roads.^^ 

On January 27, 1955, President Eisenhower submitted to Congress 
“the grand plan” for improving the nation’s highways for the period 
ending in 1965. Calling attention to the backlog of needs, anticipating 
population growth and increased density of population, citing the 
continuous increase in the number of motor vehicles and the tragic- 
toll of traffic accidents, the President outlined a plan which would 
go a long way in overcoming the major deficiencies. A safe and 
eificient highway network, he declared, was essential to the econ- 
omy, and to military and civil defense.""* While this plan, involving a 
ten-year federal-state expenditure of SlOl billion was not adtjpted 
by Congress, there is no doubt that some 'big” Jiational highway 
program will come into being in the near future. There is too much 
at stake in this atomic, motorized, industrial age to be satisfied with 
our highway system as it is now. 

Airport Construction 

The purpose of federal aid for airport construction is tr» levelop a 
national airport system to serve both commercial and noncommercial 
aviation. The program star<^ d v ilii a billion dollar, post-war airport 
construction program. The Federal Airport Act of 1946 authorized 
federal appropriations to aggregate $500 million to be matched 
locally. The program was to be extcided until 1958. The National 
Civil Aeronautics Comiuission prepares a national program, indi- 
cating the projects deemed necessary and their geographic location. 
Grants are made only for projects listed in the plan and those in 
conformity willi CAA regulations. Seventy-five pf-r cent of the ap- 
propriations are allocated to states (>. die basis of population and 
area, the rest at the discretion of the administratois of the plan. 
Many of the airports aided are under the control of an “authority” 

The Anitnean Munieipal Association, The Federal Aul Highway Act of 
1954, Publication BJQ ( 1954 h 

Ainerjcan Municipal Associ*ttion, A Ten Year National Highway Program, 
Special Information Bulletin (January 11, 1955). 
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having jurisdiction over a large metropolitan area, but municipal- 
ities, large and small, are eligible for these grants. 

Federal Aid to Local Schools 

Defense industrial and atomic production radically changed the 
population statistics in many communities— sometimes in a very 
short time. New plants sprang up overnight. Established plants 
were expanded to take care of government contracts. Workers and 
their families moved into the community and school population 
mushroomed. In order to assist such communities the federal govern- 
ment has granted funds for the purpose of school construction and 
school operation in “federally affected areas.” Payments are author- 
ized directly to local school districts where children live on federal 
property, where their parents are employed on federal property, 
and where the increased attendance results from activities of the 
United States whether carried on directly or through a cdhtractor.^*'" 
Vocational education has been an object of extensive federal aid 
since 1917. Beginning with the Smith-Hughes Act of that year, grants 
for public school vocational eviurses have been provided in the fields of 
agriculture, home economics, trade and industry, and distributive 
occupations. Federal funds are used almost exclusively for salary 
and travel of teachers. The federal grant must be matched dollar 
for dollar, either by state or local funds. The federal agency ad- 
minist('.ring the program is the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare.^^ 

Since 1947, a national school lunch program has been in operation 
under the administration of the Department of Agriculture. Emer- 
gency agencies began to assist community school lunches in 1933; 
surplus food donations were initiated by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1935. The federal dollar must be matched by one dollar 

Financial aid for school construction, P. L. 815, 81st Congress; P. L. 246, 
83rd Congress; P. L. 357, 83rd Congress. 

Financial aid for school operation, P. L. 874, 81st Congress; as amended by 
P. L. 11, P. L. 170, and P. L. 248, 83rd Congress. 

Present acts in force are tlie Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (P. L. 347, 64th 
Congress), and the Smith-Bardeii Act of 1946 (P. L. 586, 79th Congress). 
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and a half of local funds until 1955, by three dollars of local funds 
beginning in 1956. More than a half a million children are now 
served daily. This program provides the main outlet for surplus 
commodities purchased by the federal government to support farm 
prices.^^ 

On February 8, 1955, President Eisenhower sent a message to 
Congress with a program for federal aid to education. lie cited the 
fact that there was a deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms, ‘'a 
legacy—in part—of the years of war and defense mobilization w^hen 
coTjstniction had to be curtailed.” Furthermore to keep up with 
mounting enrollments, the nation had to build at least 50,000 new 
classrooms a year and, still in addition, had to replace a large num- 
ber that had become obsolete. The President said that fundamentally 
this was a job for the states and communities, but that the present 
emergency required quick and effective action. The President there- 
fore recommended a program which would authorize the federal 
government, cooperating with the states, to purchase school bonds 
issued by local units which arc handicapped selling their bonds at 
a reasonable rate of interest. Tlie amount suggested to be made 
available for this purpose was $750,000,000 over a pOfiod of three 
years. A second recommendation was that the federal government 
should share with the states in establishing for state school building 
agencies a reserve fund equal to one year’s payment on principal 
and interest. The state school building agency would issue its bonds 
through customary agencies, then l.aild schools to lease to local 
school districts. Rentals would be sullicient to pay for the debt serv- 
ice. The President recommended federal participation to the point 
wdiere $6 billion worth of new buildings could be built in the next 
three years. A third recommendation was lo^ the payment of direct 
grants-in-aid by the federal government where tax and debt limits 
are so low as to make it impossible t a the local school district to 
build the schools it needs. The sum of $200,000,000 was recom- 
mended for that part of the program. Finally, he recommended 
federal aid for state conferences on education. 

While the amount of money recommended for these purposes is 

The National School Lunch Program Act (P. L. 396, 79th Congress, 1946). 
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small in comparison to the estimated need, the Presidents action 
constitutes a milestone in the development of federal aid for edu- 
cation. For many years, the question of federal participation in the 
education function has been debated but it appears that federal 
participation will increase rather than decrease.^® 

Grants for Hospitals 

In 1946, the Hill-Burton Act authorized a comprehensive and na- 
tional program for the construction of public health facilities, based 
upon an exhaustive survey in each state. Since then about half a 
billion dollars have been appropriated. At first state and local match- 
ing had to be at the rate of two dollars to one, but later this propor- 
tion was liberalized up to two-thirds of the cost to be paid for by 
federal funds depending upon standards set up by the Public Health 
Service which administers the program. The amounts allocated to 
each state are based upon population and per capita inoome. 

Grants for Water Pollution Control 

f 

Imder the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, the Public 
Health Service has been authorized to conduct surveys and research 
relating to the prevention and control of water pollution caused by 
industrial wastes. The health and economic well-being of every 
community depends upon adequate water supply. Water require- 
ments of municipal areas have steadily increased because of increase 
of population while at the same time the amount of water suitable 
for municipal use has been decreasing as a result of pollution of 
streams from wastes discharged from city sewers and from factories. 

Municipalities and industries have a major stake in our water re- 
sources and both are vitally interested in pollution abatement. How- 
ever, construction of treatment facilities by municipalities and in- 
dustries has not proceeded at a sufficiently rapid rate to keep pace 
with the growing pollution problem. 

Construction of sewage treatment plants has lagged, due partly 

^^New York Times (February 9, 1955), p. 20. 
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to financing difficulties and partly to the fact that in comparison 
with other public facilities and services competing for municipal 
funds the direct benefits to the taxpayer are less readily apparent. 
The strictly limited tax resources and debt capacity of municipalities 
will not finance the required sewage disposal facilities, the need ha* 
which is estimated to exceed $3 billion in cost 

Some industries have been slow to approve the substantial capital 
outlays required for plant facilities which are not only usually non- 
productive, but in most states are subject to state and local tax. 
Fcdlure of industry to construct such facilities might eventually re- 
quire restriction of industrial production. 

Passage of the federal Water Pollution Control Act in 1948 indi- 
cated that the federal government too has an interest in the pollu- 
tion problem because of its jurisdiction over the nation's waterways 
ajid because of the benefits of pollution abatement to the public 
liealth. The act establishes the policy of federal responsibility for 
research and technical services, financial assistance to states and 
municipalities, and enforcement of interstate pollution controls. 

Research being conducted under the authorization ot the federal 
act is developing new knowledge which will aid municipalities in 
tlu* more etfectivc and efficient construction of treatment plants and 
in providing better and cheaper methods of treatment. This may 
ultimately result in great savings to the public. 

Becommendations of the Commissio i on Inter gov armental 
Relations 

The importance of grants-in-aid, in fact of all intergovernmental 
relations, l(*d to the establishment of the i 'oinmission on Inter- 
go\'ernmc'ntal Relations by Presider t Eisenhower in September, 
1953. Alter a ytur and a half of broad and detailed study, it pre- 
sented a full and vohnninous report.”'^ The main conclusions are 
hcT(' summarized; 

1. Leave to piivate initi"»tive all the functions that citizens can 

Tli(‘ Commission on Intorgt.\^rrnmonlal Helations, A Report to the President 
lor Transmittal to the Congress ( June, 1955). 
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perform privately; use the level of government closest to the com- 
munity for all public functions it can handle; utilize cooperative 
intergovernmental arrangements where appropriate to attain eco- 
nomic performance and popular approval; reserve national action 
for residual participation where state and local governments are not 
fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibilities that only the 
national government can undertake (p. 6). 

2. Explore the possibilities of distributing siurplus agricultural 
commodities through commercial rather than governmental chan- 
nels (p. 164). (Local governments are concerned in this phase of 
federal grants in that surplus commodities are used in school lunches 
and are given to counties and other local units for their welfare 
institutions. ) 

3. Federal aid for airport construction should be continued on the 
present basis of national -state-local cost sharing (p. 170); and the 
present system of apportioning 75 per cent of federal aid among the 
states on the basis of area and population and distributmg the re- 
maining 25 per cent through the Civil Aeronautics Administrator s 
discretionary fund should be continued (p. 172). 

4. Congress should amend the Federal Civil Defense Act to re- 
allocate responsibility for civil defense from a primary state and local 
responsibility to a responsibility of the national government, with 
states and localities retaining an important supporting role; and to 
provide that the national government will be responsible for over-all 
planning and direction of the civil defense effort, development of 
civil defense policies and technical doctrine, and the stimulation of 
interstate cooperation; and that states and localities will be re- 
sponsible for day-by-day planning operations and for the adaptation 
of national policies and doctrines to local situations (p. 180). Con- 
gress should liberalize the financial participation of the national 
government in state and critical target area civil defense costs (p. 
182). The present practice of conducting civil defense relationships 
mainly from the national government through the states should be 
modified to allow direct relations between the national government 
and critical target cities and their support areas (p. 183). Federal 
agencies should obtain direct participation of state and local gov- 
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ernments in national planning aimed at reducing the vulnerability 
of our cities (pp. 183-184). 

5. The accomplishments of the school lunch program are recog- 
nized and it is recommended that states take action to expand the 
program to include many scViools and school children presently un- 
able to participate. Federal assistance in the form of commodity 
donations should be continued as long as these stocks are held as 
surplus by the national government, but there should be a reduction 
and elimination of cash grants after a reasonable period of time, with 
th. assumption by states, localities, and parents of full responsibility 
for the cash financing required (pp. 188-189). 

6. Grants for school construction and operation in federally af- 
fected areas for such time as the need exists should be continued 
(p. 190). 

7. Federal grants for vocational education should be made only in 
relation to subjects vested with a clear and special national interest 
(p. 291). 

8. The responsibility for providing general public education should 
continue to rest squarely upon the states and their political sub- 
divisions. A general program of federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education is not recommended. However, where financial 
need is clear, the national government might assist the states tem- 
porarily in providing school facilities but to avoid interference by 
the national government in educational processes or programs (p. 
194). 

9. The present federahaid highway program should be continued 
and funds appropriated tfierefore should be increased and so allo- 
cated to give recognition to the national responsibility for highways 
of major importance to the national security, 'ncluding special needs 
for civil defense, and to provide fr accelerated improvement of 
highways in ord(T to insure a balanced program to serve the needs 
of our expanding economy (p. 216). The expanded program should 
be financed substantially on a pay-as-)X)ii-go basis from increased 
motor fuel taxes (p. 219 h Federal supervision accompanying high- 
way grants-in-aid should be reduced ( p. 219 ) . Legislative provisions 
in the Hayden-Cartwright Act requiring the states to expend certain 
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amounts of specific taxes for highway purposes should be repealed 

(p. 220). 

10. Responsibility for the initiation and administration of public 
housing, slum clearance, and urban renewal programs should rest 
with the states and local governments. States should supply guid- 
ance, and localities should take positive action to develop over-all 
city and metropolitan area plans; to adopt and administer local 
housing codes, and zoning, building, and planning regulations; and 
to coordinate neighborhood conservation plans. The states should 
assume increased responsibility for meeting housing needs which 
are beyond the combined resources of private initiative and the 
local units of government. Specifically, states should lend financial, 
technical, and professional assistance to localities on the basis of 
need; pass enabling legislation to encourages subdivisions to adopt 
by reference modern and uniform building, housing, and sanitary 
codes; to provide for the establishment of metropolitan planning 
agencies to assist in rc^lefining city limits and in providing for the 
integrated design of new suburban areas; and to assume responsi- 
bility for the working out of interstait* compacts where necessary 
with assistance and leadership from the national government where 
required (p. 227). The national government should continue, with 
certain modifications, technical and financial assistance to state and 
local governments for slum clearance and urban renewal, metro- 
politan area planning, and low-rent public housing (p. 228). Con- 
gress should provide that national technical and financial aid be 
administered on a state basis where the state establishes by law 
comprehensive programs of public housing and slum clearance 
including significant state aid (p. 228). National financial participa- 
tion in tlie public housing program should continue to be in tlie form 
of annual contributions rather than one-time capital grants (p. 229). 
States and municipalities should give increased attention to unify- 
ing their community services through the creation of metropolitan 
planning authorities to dt^al with problems related to urban affairs; 
and the states should provide technical, professional, and financial 
assistance where the locality is unable to meet its own needs. The 
national government should provide leadership through research on 
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community design and layout and the dissemination of information 
of methods for achieving improvement in local planning. The federal 
50-50 matching grants to states and municipalities for metropolitan 
area planning should be continued (pp. 231-232). In planning fu- 
liue slum clearance and public housing projects, all levels of govern- 
ment should give serious attention to the problem of urban 
decentralization for defense (p. 232). 

11. Federal financial assistance for disaster relief should be ex- 
tended to any state and its local governments only after the state 
has qualified for aid by pas.sing legislation obligating itself and the 
local units to pay a proportionate share from state and local funds 
(p. 235), 

12. Federal grants-in-aid to states for genera] health purposes and 
for specific categories should be continued for the purpose of 
encouraging improved measures for controlling diseases and the 
demonstration of new public health methods, but they should be 
tapered off and not continued indefinitely. Such grants should be 
aimed to support a national pattern of minimal standards of public 
health. Health grants should be allocated to states on the basis of 
a uniform formula, susceptible of flexible administration ;})p. 251- 
252). Grants and loans for the constructioii of hospitals and other 
health facilities should be '^outinued but slate needs and the suit- 
ability of standards should be kept under continuing review 
(p. 252). Additional funds should 1 ^ made available for research 
in the healtli sciences, but such reser- ch should be decertralized as 
far as possible to institutions jind slates equipped to do tlie research 
(pp. 253-251). Grants-in-aid funds should be continued to be used 
lor in-service and graduate training of public health personnel of 
the state and local units (p. 254). 

13. General assistance should comr c to be financed by states 
and local units (p. 270). National contributions for old-age assist- 
ance should be decreased as total expenditures for such assistance 
are reduced (p. 271). Aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and child welfare serv- 
ices should be continued, and federal funds should be made avail- 
able for the support of needy children receiving foster care. 
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THE BROADENING SCOPE OF FEDERAL POLICY 

The ever-broadening scope of federal policy, and therefore of 
federal activities, is not an isolated phenomenon of American life; 
it is an integral part of the change in the institutional fabric of the 
nation. The trend is toward nationalization— in the economy, in the 
government, and in society in general The trend is also toward 
centralization of governmental power on the part of the national 
government, and of authority in the hands of the president, and of 
administrative activity by the executive departments and agencies. 
These trends have deep significance for local government, both 
urban and rural. In rural fields, the national government has from 
the very beginnings of national existence taken an active part; the 
majorities in both houses of Congress have reflected the 19th century 
ruralness of the nation. Only recently, however, has the national 
government brought its power to bear on the solution of urban 
problems and all signs point to increased national interest in the 
welfare of the urban majority of our population. Since the depres- 
sion, many large cities have dealt directly with agencies of the 
national government rather than through state departments and 
this is bound to continue. As a result, the future may see on an 
informal, extra-legal basis not two entities (the national and state 
governments) but three units (the nation, the states, and the cities) 
in our American system of government. The constitutional and tra- 
ditional relationships will be changed under the hammer of 20th 
century reality. 

Federal Policy and Rural Local Government 

Federal policy and activity have affected the people who live in 
rural areas from the very beginning of our national existence. All 
through the 19th century, the United States was a rural nation and 
therefore a great deal of our national interests in internal affairs 
was directed to the welfare of rural folk. In spite of the predomi- 
nance of urban dwellers in the 20th century, the fact that each state 
has equality in the United States Senate has given rural areas much 
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greater influence in molding national policy than their numbers and 
their comparatively advantageous conditions seemed to warrant. 
But one result of national activity in rural areas has been to retard 
the activities and the self-sufScicmcy of rural self-government. In 
most states, rural government— what there is of it— is no match for 
the federal and state governments in power, revenues, and adminis- 
trative competence. Rural local government today has lost to a great 
extent whatever vigor it once had. The farmer and the nonfarm 
rural dweller look to the national and state governments for assist- 
ance, advice, and help— not to local government. 

One of the more significant federal -local relations has been the 
federal land grant policy stemming fiom the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1785 in which was provided that section 16 of each township com- 
prising 640 acres of land in the national domain should be set aside 
for maintenance of the public schools. From the national domain, 
contained in twenty-nine states, more than 77 million acres were 
granted to states for public school purposes.'^® This early federal 
policy has had a far-reaching effect on the scope and quality of 
rural education, especially in the middle western and western states, 
not only at the elementary and secondary levels but also in the work 
of the state colleges and universities in agriculture and related fields. 
I’he eastern and southern states in which there was little national 
domain from which revenues could be derived did not enjoy this 
advantage. Even today in such states as Minnesota where the con- 
stitution declares that land grants shall remain a “perpetual 
school fund” and the principal from such saies has not been 
disbursed but the income from the fund is available lor schools on 
the basis of school population, the results of this policy are still being 
felt. 

Another far-reaching federal policy was the establishment in 
1933 by Congress of the Tennessee Valley Authority which covers 
seven south central states. This agency has undertaken a great re- 
gional improvement program that embraces planning, flood control, 

Robert L. Morlan, "‘Intorgoverninental Relations in Education,” Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in the JJniled States as Observed in the State of Minnesota, 
University of Minnc'soia ( 1952), pp. 70-71. 
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irrigation, water supply, and power production. TVA has many rela- 
tions with local governments in the area. It sells its power at whole- 
sale price to cities and cooperatives which in turn sell to consumers. 
Ninety-two municipalities distribute power to 670,000 users. TVA 
cooperates in furnishing many other services to the local units: 
library service, health services, planning assistance, and flood con- 
trol. A one-time commissioner, David E. Lilienthal, summing up the 
federal-local relationships in the TVA area for the first ten years of 
its existence, said: ‘It is notably true that local community govern- 
ment and functions are more vigorous. I know of no other place in 
the United States of which this can be said with equal basis of 
performance.” 

Other examples of federal activity affecting rural life and govern- 
ment are: the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 which encourages 
rural electrification by local units, cooperatives, and private com- 
panies; the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 
whereby new voluntary local units of government-soil conservation 
districts— are established by a majority vote of those occupying land 
in the district; federal stimulation of rural zoning by local unite; the 
Federal Real Estate Board of 1939 whereby loans to pay delinquent 
taxes on land were made available; the land grant colleges, agricul- 
tural extension service, and agricultural experiment stations which 
for many decades have pointed the way to improvement of agricul- 
ture and farm life in all its phases. 

Many aspects of the Social Security Act of 1935 bring the federal 
government directly into rural areas: for example, through the 
United States Public Health Service which cooperates with local 
units in building up local public health programs; and the adminis- 
tration of funds for old age assistance, for the blind, for dependent 
children, and for the permanently disabled. The federal aid highway 
program of 1944 provided that thirty per cent of federal aid funds 
should go to the states for the improvement of secondary feeder 
roads.''*^ 

David E. Lilienthal, TV A— Democracy on the March ( 1944), pp. 125-126. 

See Lane Lancaster, Government in Rural America ( 1952), pp. 1-20, 216, 
275-281, 299-303. 
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Federal Policy to Improve Local Administration 

The list of services rendered by federal ageneies that help local 
government to do a better administrative job is long and still grow- 
ing. They are furnished usually without charge to local governments 
and the public in general by a variety of federal agencies such as 
the Bureau of the Census, the Office of Education, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the United States Public Health Service, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Federal Bureau of Public Assistance, and many others. 
These services include' the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion, long term research projects, the development of administrative 
and technical standards, tlie prc'paration of model laws and ordi- 
nances, demonstration projects, loan of personnel, inspection and 
field work, conferences with state and local officials, in-service train- 
ing courses, loans and grants for planning, and many other devices 
lliat can help local officials. They have grown up as ancillary to the 
main functions of such agencies but as the work expanded local 
government was included in its orbit. These services indicate the 
growing field of cooperation betwec'ii federal, state, and local levels 
that at its best makes for Ix'tter government throughout the whole 
Amc'rican system. At its worst, it can lead to greater d greater 
federal dominance to the end that loc'al units take a minor role 
(‘ven in functions that are I'^eal in character. It is not so much that 
iederal ageneies want to be dominant, it is that by providing more 
and more services, local action is atrophied.*^-^ 


The Federal Policy on Organized Crime 

Until recently, the administration of criminal justice was almost 
entirely a state and local responsibility. This was not one of the 
functions delegated by the Constitutu n to the national govc'rnment, 
so legally it came under the jurisdiction of the states. There were 
national enforcement agencies but they were concerned only with 

See Urban Government, Vol. 1 of the Supplementary R^'port of the Uiban- 
ism Compiittoe to the National Resources Board (1939). 
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violations of special federal laws covering such crimes as smug- 
gling, counterfeiting, and the infraction of postal laws. The great 
expansion of national functions naturally caused comparable expan- 
sion of its law enforcement powers and machinery. But over and 
above this, there have been important extensions of federal juris- 
diction over general criminal offenses which aim at the control of 
crime itself. Congress derives such powers from its constitutional 
authority to control interstate commerce, to establish a postal sys- 
tem, and to collect taxes. Examples of such extended jurisdictions 
include the White Slave (Mann) Act of 1910, the Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act of 1919, the Kidnapping Law of 1932, the Stolen Property 
Act of 1934, the Fugitive Act against persons traveling interstate to 
avoid prosecution, and the National Firearms Act. Recent legislation 
against racketeering, communism, international spies and subver- 
sives, combined with its power to protect its great accession of prop- 
erties in the defense effort, has enlarged the federal jurisdiction to 
impressive proportions. No longer can it be said that the enforce- 
ment of criminal justice is “almost entirely a state and local 
responsibility.” ^ 

But the story does not end there. Congress has realized for several 
decades the need for national leadership to fight crime in all its 
phases. It not only established the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in the Department of Justice but also gave to it all federal 
enforcement powers except those specifically delegated to some 
other federal agency. It also appropriated money to it so that it 
could develop into the great law enforcement agency that it now is. 
As it evolved to its present status, it took upon itself the leadership 
of all law enforcement units— federal, state and local—in the fight 
against organized crime in the United States. It made available its 
extensive informational, identification, technical, and expert facilities 
and personnel to state and local police departments by means of 
news releases, manuals, uniform crime reports and statistics, demon- 
strations, identification services, in-service training, research into 
crime, scientific analysis of evidence, loan of personnel, and numer- 
ous other means. It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the FBI 
has become the best equipped, best manned, and best organized law 
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enforcement agency in the world today. The G-men have become 
not only a legend in the crusade against crime, but they have been 
molded into a well trained, resourceful, and dedicated staflF second 
to none. 

Organized crime has become so deeply embedded in our life and 
institutions that national interest is definitely involved. The famous 
Senate committee of 1951, known as the Kefaiiver Committee, the 
hearings of which were televised brought to the American people as 
nothing had ever done before the enormity of organized crime and 
its undermining effects on American life.^^ The committee concluded 
the federal government does not have the responsibility for wide- 
spread gambling, for vice conditions, for citizens who influence the 
governments of the large cities to protect crime through political 
activity— these are state and local. It pointed out that their task was 
to control the crime wave and suggested w^ays to accomplish this: 
(1) Each state should create a statewide committee to investigate 
organized crime; (2) there should be grand jury investigations in 
places where there was open gambling and racketeering; (3) a 
survey of enforcement agencies should be made to achieve better 
integration; (4) racket squads should be organized; (S) criminal 
laws should be analyzed so that they could be strengthened; 
(6) licenses of places doing business in which gambling is practiced 
should be revoked; and (7) citizen crime committees should be 
organized. 

The committee was especially impressed by the failure of local 
enforcement agencies to work togeth "r. This seemed to be most 
important in metropolitan areas w4icr. sometimes hundreds of de- 
partments operate independently of each other. The states have no 
centralized direction of crime fighting efforts. Therefore, because 
crime has national manifestations, the federal government must take 
a leading part in attempting to develop a unified and nationwide 
program to combat crime. Congress, thv j.)epartment of Justice, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation can supply the techniques of coor- 

Third Interim Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, United Stales Senate Report 307, 82ncl Congress, 
First Session, 1951. For pertinent excerpts, see National Municipal Review 
(July, 1951), pp. 354-358. 
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dination, and the “know-how” in ever-increasing ratio. The states 
and local units can carry the burden of the campaign in every lo- 
cality of the nation. 

Crime in its present stage within the United States shows a num- 
ber of characteristics entirely new. It is a gang activity, loosely but 
effectively organized. The gangsters hold human life cheap, and play 
ruthlessly for big stakes. They are often better e^qiiipped than the 
local enforcement officers, they are swift U strike and to get away. 
Their operations are interstate, sometimes international. The reasons 
for the Aincnican gangster are complex, a combination of factors 
including the existence of great cities, large quantities of personal 
and liquid w^calth, modern means of transportation, corrupt politics 
in some places, and decentralized crime administration.*^’’ As urban- 
ism continues to absorb the nation, crime will continue to increase 
unless a modern, hard-hitting, unified, and large-scale attack is made 
upon it. Tlie national government has already assumed the leader- 
ship, the states and local units are bound to follow. 

Federal Policy on Metropolitan Areas 

The metropolitan area is fast becoming the most significant urban 
unit as far as federal relations are concerned. Professor Daniel Pi. 
Grant (Vanderbilt University) has called attention to the fact tliat 
the federal government has abeady recognized the metropolitan 
area in a number of fields: the census, federal aid for advanced 
planning of public works, low rent housing, slum clearance, urban 
redevelopment, aid for urban streets and highways, airports, inv(\sti- 
gatiem of organized crime, and studies on the dispersion of industry 
to protect against atomic attack and to utilize atomic energy in the 
future. lie further states that 23 of the 16S standard metropolitan 
areas cross state Hues and thereby can be considered interstate coui- 
munities; that 28 more border state lines; and that 43 million ])eoplo 
live in these 51 standard metropolitan areas that have interstate 

Arthur C. Millspaiigh, Crime Control hy the National Government, The 
Brookings Institution (1937), pp. 8-9. 
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and therefore national significance. Professor Grant believes that the 
next step would be that all federal agencies uniformly recognize 
metropolitan areas in dealing with urban problems.*'^^* 

What will be the effect of such a step on the development of 
municipal government? First, municipal authorities for metropolitan 
areas will be created and will be slanted towards making themselves 
available for federal loans or grants. Of cour’^e, such authorities 
have been in existence for years— housing and airport authorities 
are the most numerous. A good example, Pittsburgh's Urban Rede- 
velopment Authority, which has never used tax monies, has paid off 
its oiiginal debt, has eighteen years of assured income for the future, 
and has been responsible for the investment of $100 million of pri- 
vate capital in the Pittsburgh area. 

It may be also possible to establish ad hoc agencies such as m*ban 
street and highway authorities eligible to receive the federal aid 
available for urban streets and highways, civilian defense and de- 
fense planning authorities, and even public industrial development 
authorities which would work on the use of atomic power in urban 
areas. Under the influence of federal intere.st in urban areas progress 
is bound to be made towards achieving a workable metropolitan 
government no matter how deeply one feels about local autonomy 
and home rule. Many urban problems are abeady considered to be 
of national interest. 

If the metropolitan area is to be recognized what about its govern- 
ment? Shall it be the municipal authoritv for special single purposes, 
for multi-utility purposes, foi all purpe^ses? Or shall it be a metro- 
politan fixleration of local units with specific powers granted to it by 
action of the governing bodies of the participating local units. There 
is no one answer at hand now. Each metropolitan area must develop 
as it can and out of further experience there will surclv develop better 
guides than are now available. Much w depend upon the urgency 
of the problems, the financial condition of the local units, the kind 
of leadership for progressive changes that each area has. 

Daniel R. Grant, “Federal-Municipal Relationships and Metropolitan Inte- 
gration,’' Public Administration Review (Autumn, 1954), pp. 259-267. 
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Federal Policy in the Atomic Age 

Project East River, a government sponsored study of civil defense, 
has brought to the attention of the American people an awareness of 
the threat of atomic warfare. As cities and metropolitan areas are 
critical target areas, national defense and local government are 
merged solidly in an effort to reduce city vulnerability. This is a 
joint, long range and all-inclusive federal local project.’^' The task 
of East River Project was to determine the optimum combination of 
nonmilitary measures necessary to reduce urban vulnerability in case 
of atomic attack and to provide for national defense. Interestingly 
enough, its conclusions point to the need for doing things that 
should be done for our cities even without the atomic menace. 

The report stated that one of the basic hindrances to urban prog- 
ress was that real estate taxes continued to be the main sources of 
urban revenue. Because of this, a one hundred per cent utilization 
of land sites was necessary. This meant that continued concentration 
of high property values in the central city was necessary^if urban 
services were to be financed as they are now. This is a great deter- 
rent to lower population densities so necessary to reduce vulner- 
ability within an urban area for the real property taxes do not yield 
enough taxes to pay for the urban services required. Natural dis- 
persion is therefore slowed down or blocked. 

Another problem brought out by the report was that of worker 
transportation in relation to intensity of land use. Arterial and cir- 
cumferential highways are too few; mass transportation is not geared 
to the need for efficient transportation so that little has been done 
so far to improve the home-to-work and the work-to-home ordeal. 

Joseph E. McLean, “Planning for Civil Defense,” National Municipal Re- 
view (June, 1954), pp. 278-283. See also Bulletin of the Atomic Siiantists 
(SeptenibcT, 1953); the entire issue is devoted to “Project luist River— The 
Strategy of Civil Defense.” Project East River is a work ot ten volumes. Those 
most coiic’crned with federal-local relationships are: 11 Measures to Make Civil 
Defense Manageable, II B Federal Leadership to Reduce Urban Vulnerability; 
and V The Reduction of Urban Vulncrabihiy. The project was jointly under- 
taken by the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Detense Administration, 
and thc‘ National Security Resourccis Board. 
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This is seen to have increasing psychological as well as physical 
impact on city life. 

The need for the speedy elimination of slums around the central 
business area was emphasized both because they were most vulner- 
able and provided a fire hazard of extreme danger to the entire 
urban area and because their preservation hindered the develop- 
ment of the urban areas as a whole. The report tressed the need for 
urban surgery; to reduce atomic vulnerability, slums must go. In 
dealing with slums, cities have already possibilities for action under 
the Federal Housing legislation; in fact, area surveys and planning 
can be partially financed with federal funds under recent housing 
laws. 

The detailed mapping of fire storm areas was another recommend- 
ation. A fire storm area is one in which inflammable buildings cover 
twenty per cent or more of the land in an area of at least one square 
mile. 

East River Project concluded also that programs which would 
look forward to the better spacing of industry should be developed 
in order to provide better protection against atomic attack. 

And finally, the provision of adequate local government for the 
entire metropolitan area to insure smooth administration of all local 
services in the interest of safety in case of attack was deemed of 
prime importance. 

But there looms yet another set of urban problems growing out of 
the atomic age. Will the coming of . atomic power for peacetime 
purposes basically change the American city? Experts take for 
granted that atomic power will be available to industry at competi- 
tive prices. But it must be remembered that while a small amount 
of atomic material theoretically capable of supplying tens of thou- 
sands of kilowatt hours of electric energy can be transported to any 
place at little cost the supply of industrial energy requires a large 
capital investment for there is no inherent difference between ar- 
rangements to make use of heat from a nuclear reactor than from 

See Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, Atomic Power, an Economic and 
Social Analysis ( 1952 ) . 
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any everyday coal burning furnace. Large scale power plants, 
atomic shields, and complex and expensive machinery are required. 
Nuclear energy will be practically available to industry only when 
political and economic considerations justify the heavy capital in- 
vestments required. Nuclear energy will be forced to compete with 
present power sources such as coal and hydroelectric. Atomic power 
can be used simultaneously with other power, but will take a domi- 
nant place only when other power is relatively high in cost or in 
danger of becoming exhausted. 

The use of atomic power may theoretically allow industrial de- 
concentration but such a trend will be restricted by the fact that 
industries will need railroads, buildings, and other nonnuclear 
facilities that are already available in present industrial areas. In 
other words, while atomic energy will not move industry out in the 
country it may allow and stimulate further dispersion within an 
already built-up metropolitan industrial area. An industrial area 
that has high power costs but other locational advantages may get 
more indusbies because of cheaper atomic power. ^ 

Furthermore, it must be realized that j30wer is not the deciding 
factor in the location of industry these days. Only in the electro- 
process group of industries is power of dominant cost importance. 
The proportion of fuel and purchased energy to value added by 
manufacture has never been higher than nine per cent (in 1907) in 
the United States. In 1947, this ratio was 4.5 per cent. The general 
decline in power costs during the 20th century did not bring with it 
great direct savings in production outlays and this cannot be 
counted on in the future. In short, atomic power probably will not 
revolutionize industiy. 

While it is true tliat both the technical knowledge anfl fissionable 
matoial necessary to operate a nuclear generating ])lant are trans- 
portable anywhere in the world, the same is not true of value sys- 
tems and culture. Atomic powder cannot be developed out of the 
context of its indigenous social organization. Atomic power can be 
best used within the culture that invented and developed it. There- 
fore, atomic power may even have the effect of concentrating indus- 
try even more than it is at present because it can develop best 
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within a successful, modern industrial pattern. It may even intensify 
our present urban-industrial problems. 

In summary, there is no real prospect that atomic power will 
disperse people uniformly, that new atomic cities will grow up out 
of wastelands except when subsidized by the national government 
for military purposes, that underdeveloped areas and nations will 
be changed overnight, or that industry as a whole will seek new loca- 


FEDERAT.-LOCAL COiVI’ACrrS IN ACTIVITIES DUE TRIMAIULY 
TO FEDERAL INTEREST IN AN ACTIVITY 

1 . Streot and liighway construction 

2. Fiood control and prevention 

3. Iinprovcinent of rivers, harbors, and waterways 

4. Water-pollution control 

5. Control of coininunicablc diseases including tuberculosis and venereal 

6. Service's to crippled children 

7. Health ci'utc'rs and clinics 
H. Disaster relief 

9. Civil defense 

10. Housing, shun eh'arancc, and urban redevelopment 
IJ. School-lunch program 

1 2. Special problems of federallv uupacted areas 

13. Airports and air lenninals 
14 Distribution of electricity 

15. Old age and survavors’ insurance for local government cinplov'' s 

16. Hospital planning and construction 

17. Suppression of crimes 

18 General welfare assistance 

19. Categoric'al assistance under the Social Security Act 

20. Vocational education 

21. Vocational rehabilitation 

22. Agricultural e.\tension services 

23. Soil conservation 

From Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Local Geyoermnent 
(June, 1955), p. 15. 


tions. Rather, industry will remain where it is now, there wall be 
further growth of metropolitan areas, 1 urther extension into the 

subuibs Whatever dispersion of industry and people will be within 
a larger metropolitan area for the sake of more safety, less vulner- 
ability, and more elbow^ room for living and w'orking. Cities of a half 
a million, planners sav, can be so rearranged industrially that the 
economy will be strengthened. The urban area can be divided into 
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groups of semi-independent communities clustered around an urban 
center. Thus, the region will be less vulnerable to attack, and a 
higher degree of elBciency and better working conditions will result. 
What the American people must do to prepare for the atomic age, 
they ultimately had to do anyway if cities were to be preserved from 
dry rot. The atomic age is really accentuating municipal change that 
was already on its way, just as the advent of atomic energy was a 
logical step in the general development of Western science. 

The important point relative to intergovernmental relations in the 
United States is that the federal government will, and must, con- 
sider the problems of American cities of national interest and must 
act accordingly. And this, no matter what previous ideas about the 
place of each level of government might have been. True states- 
manship must seek ways to protect the cities on the one hand, 
and on the other, to preserve the American principles of govern- 
ment. 

The Impact of Federal Aid on Local Government 

A number of state studies were undertaken at the behest of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to determine the im- 
pact of federal grants-in-aid on state and local government structure, 
functions, and fiscal condition. The observations relating to local 
government are interesting and significant. Connecticut: Federal 
highway aid “has weakened the vitality of local government.” 
Mississippi: Federal grants-in-aid have resulted in “the transfer of 
authority from local to state officials.” South Carolina: Federal aid 
has had three principal influences upon local government. A number 
of former local functions have become state functions. “In all of the 
functions for which substantial portions of total cost are borne by 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 77ic Administrative and Fiscal 
Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid (fime, 19551, p. 5. Dr. W. Brooke Craves, 
Library of Congress, edited this volume which included summaries of survey 
reports made by Griffenhagen & Associates (Connecticut), J. L. Jacobs & Com- 
pany (Kansas and Wyoming), Public Administration Service (Michigan), 
McKinsey and Company (Mississippi and Washington), and Governmental 
Affairs Institute (South Carolina). 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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Federal grants the State has taken over total or almost total re- 
sponsibility/’ Because rural county delegations in the state legisla- 
ture exercise predominant power in state government, increased 
federal grants to states have increased the importance of rural in- 
terests in urban local government, generally to its disadvantage. 
Because of this, urban governments tend to turn directly to the 
federal government for assistance. Grants-in-aid have tended to 
“diminish the general stature of local government.” 

Washington: “It is paradoxical in some instances to observe a shift 
in th.e administration of a function from local to State control when 


ACTIVITIES DIVIDED BETWEEN FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS WITH EACH GOVERN- 
MENT PAYING DIRECTLY ITS OWN COSTS 

1. Police protection and law enforcement including 

a. Police records and statistics including identification 

b. Detention and custody of prisoners 

c. Police corninunicalions 

d. Prevention and investigation of crimes 

e. Probation and parole of prisoners 

f. Control of prostitution, liquor, and narcotics 

g. Fish and game protection 

2. Maintenance of hospitals 
a. General hospitals 

3. General libraries 

4. Rec reation facilities 

a. F'orcst parks and camps 

b. Monuments and historical s'tes 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relat'ons, Loca^ Government { June, 
1955), p. 19. 


at the same time less Federal controls are requested. The public 
assistance program has gradually moved out almost (mtirely from 
local control to complete State adminisu ation and supervision. We 
were informed the elected county officials welcomed this change as 
they had been faced with continuing individual problems with little 
chance to do anything about them. They were faced with a state- 
wide plan and Federal-State regulations. Basically, the State de- 

Ibid., pp. 70-72. 
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cided, that they could do a better job than could be performed by 
the individual counties. They eliminated, therefore, even the nomi- 
nal control of the county commissioners over the program.” 

Alabama: Complexities of finance under the federal grants system 
have caused the state to take over the preparation of county budgets 
for the county health departments. The result is that local health 
officers have nothing to do with the county health budgets and this 
had led to disillusionment on the part of long-time county health 
officers and deterioration of state-local relationships."*^ 

Arkansas: ‘‘The attitude of Arkansas towards Federal grants-in-aid 
might be summed up by saying that the State is grateful that they 
liavc been made available, hopeful that they will be continued and 
increased, but fearful that they may be reduced or cut oft.” 

Colorado: “There seems to be no reason to impute a loss of ini- 
tiative and inventiv^eness to local officials because of Federal grants- 
in-aid.” On the other hand, federal grants brought them into full 
flowering in efforts to find more federal money. Delaware: The 
housing authority in V\^ilmingtoii dealing directly with the national 
government across city lines is a separate public agency whose 
members are appointed by the state and not subject to supervision 
l)v the mayor and council of the city of Wilmington. As a result, 
integration on the local level has become impossible and the outlook 
for metropolitan planning "when the authority for such is so splin- 
tered” is not bright.*® Florida: “Most of the grant programs filled a 
vacuum which had been created by default of the local governments. 
These programs were centrally controlled from their inception.” 


Ibid., p. 90. 

Comniissiou on Intergovernmental Relations, The Impact of Federal Grants- 
in-Aid (m Structure and Functions of State and lA)cal (^ovcniinents ( June, 
1955), pp. 37-40. Dr. Roger H. Wells, Department of Political Science, Bryn 
Mawr College, was general editor of tliis volume. Dr. Colcanan B. Ransone, Jr., 
made the Alabama report. 

Ibid , pp. 59-60. Dr. Franklin M. Budge, Depailmcnt of Government, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, made this report. 

ibid., pp. 73-74. Dr. Laird Dunbar, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, made the Colorado report. 

Jhid., pp. 91-92. Delaware report by Dr. Paul Dolan, Department of Po- 
litical Science, University of Delaware. 
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Federal grants have led to introduction of forms of state supervision 
not previously used in the state.'^'^ Idaho: "As a whole, programs sup- 
ported by Federal aid, were not formerly carried out in most local 
units and since most local units have reached their tax limits, they 
are glad to have the additional activities partially financed by the 
Federal Government/’ Illinois: "Centi*alization in Illinois both in 
the ti’ansfer of functions from smaller to larger units and in increased 
supervision of smaller units by larger has gone on apace in Illinois 
and many would like to see it go further.” 

Iowa: The public health programs which have expanded "never 
could have been extended without Federal aid.” Municipal officials 
believe that the cities would get a more satisfactory share of high- 
way funds if they could deal directly with the national govcrniiient."'^ 
Kentucky: Federal grants have resulted in the taking over of the 
county functions, notably in the fields of welfare and highways, by 
the state and the increase of state supervision. Cities, too, have 
experienced a growth of state supervision in civil defense, public 
health, and airports because of federal grants. Direct federal aid to 
cities as in housing and slum clearance is made to semi-autonomous 
agencies and city officials have little control over them. Red-tape is 
as pronounced in direct federal programs as it is under stat-. super- 
vision.*''^ 

Massachusetts: Federal recynreTfients in the social security law of 
1939 led the general court in 1950 to provide a meiit system for 
welfare agents, to sever boards of selc-'tmen from public assistance 
administration and to write a new law authorizing towns fo set up 
welfare districts. Thirty-one siK'h districts have been formed and 

Ibid., pp. 114. Florida report made by Dr. Vincent V. Thursby, De- 
partment of Political Science, Florida State University. 

pp. 133-134. Idaho report by Dr. Boyd A. Martin, Department of 
Social Sciences, Univ(jrsity of Idaho. 

Ibid, y pp. 155-157. lllinoi.s report made b\ ' n. Phillip Mon)^mny, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Illinois. 

Ibid,, pp. 173-175, Iowa report made by Dr. Donald Bnice Johnson, De^ 
partment of Political Science, State University of Iowa. 

Ibid., pp. 189-191. The Kentucky report was made by Professor J. E. 
Reeves and Mrs, Glennalou Ryan, Department of Political Science, University 
of Kentucky. 
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they are primarily for the administration of the federal categories, 
but cities and towns may assign the general relief program to them.®^ 
Nebraska: "Some observers consider the most adverse effect of the 
Federal grant programs has been made on local governments and 
local attitudes. One close observer expressed deep concern that tlie 
Federal expansion of its bureaucracy has developed some ill will 
toward the governmental process. In his opinion, some elements of 
Ingh-pressure salesmanship and an over-stimulation of local projects 
were demoralizing public affairs.”^'* New Hampshire: "To meet the 
Federal grant requirements. New Hampshire has placed responsi- 
bility for the administration of welfare programs wholly at the state 
level, with the result that one major segment of public policy has 
been removed from the jurisdiction of towns and cities.” 


OVERLAP IN FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL RESEARCH, 
PLANNING AND RECORDS 

1. Police records and statistics ^ 

2. Highway engineering and research 

3. Water conservation and utilization 

4. Pollution of lakes and streams 

5. Healtli— in many phases 

6. Educational research and statistics 

From Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Local Government 
(June, 1955), p. 19. 


New Jersey: Local government is only negligibly affected by 
federal programs.®^ 

New Mexico: "Forces were already at work which resulted in cen- 
tralized state administration; Federal grants accentuated the trend 

Ibid., pp. 212-216. Dr. Victoria Schuck, Department of Political Science, 
Mount Holyoke College, made the Massachusetts report. 

Ibid., pp. 234-239. The Nebraska report was made by Dr. A. C. Brecken- 
ridge, Department of Political Science, University of Nebraska. 

Ibid., pp. 262-268. Dr. Robert B. Dishman and Dr. David C. Knapp, De- 
partment of Government, University of New Hamp.shire, made this report 

Ibid., pp. 279-280. Ernest G. Miller, fellow in the Department of Politics, 
Princeton University, made the New Jersey report. 
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and hastened the process. ... A shift back to city or county ad- 
ministration involves more risks than many citizens or organized 
groups are willing to take— reduced services, lower standards, in- 
creased costs and injection of local politics in administration.'*® Ohio: 
“F’rankly, it must be said that county governments have come to de- 
pend increasingly upon Federal programs. As a result, county re- 
sponsibility for public assistance and poor relief has been dissipated 
and county planning in these areas has been neglected.”®'^ Oregon: 
''While the Federal grant in-aid programs have stimulated this trend 
toward central control by requiring a single point of contact within 
the State, an existing agency already active in the subject area has 
usually been available for this role. . . Federal grants have served 
to accelerate, rather than initiate Slate activity. ... In an overall 
sense, however, it is correct to say that Federal grants and Federal 
supervision have liberated, rather than constructed the energies of 
local officials. In general, Federal standards and suggestions, are 
accepted, consciously and explicitly, as representing goals that are 
desirable of themselves. There is little concern in Oregon that Fed- 
eral grants have sapped the vitality of local government.” 

Pennsylvania: "All parties interviewed agreed that there is little 
“^grass roots’ discussion of or agitation for or against Federal aid.” 
Rhode Island: "The State has taken over many city and town roads 
in order to qualify for largei Federal liighway grants.”®® South 
Dakota: "The reorganization of local government structures has 
been impeded through Federal graur';. Governor Anderson ex- 
pressed the idea that the States taking over of responsibility of 
certain local functions has obviated much of the necessity for re- 

Ibid., pp. 294-295. Dr. Charles Judah and Professor Dorothy I. Cline, De- 
partment of Covernnicnt, University of New Mexico, made this report. 

Ibid., pp. 308-311. Dr, Dayton E. Heckman, Department of Political 
Science, Ohio State University, made this repo*' 

pp. 327-328. Professor A. freeman huliner. Department of Political 
Science, Willamette University, made tlie Oregon report. 

Ibid., pp. 345-346. The Pennsylvania report was made by Dr. John H. 
f erguson and Dr. Charles F. LeeDecker, Department of Political Science, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

^^Ibid., pp. 360-361. Dr. Fehx Rackow, Department of Political Science, 
Brown University, made the Rhode Island report. 




Chapter 6 


THE PEOPLE AND 
THEIR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


More than at any other level of American government, the people 
are sovereign in localities. They elect local officials, they vote on 
community policy in referenda, they run for and hold office, they 
watch carefully their local governments in action, and they organize 
community affairs. In short, local government in the United States 
is close to the people. Even in the large metropolis, John Q, Public 
has the ways and means tt) bring his citizenship to bear on City Hall. 

This is not to say that all is well on the municipal front, or that 
it ever was. Tn fact, the worst abuse.s in American government have 
been perpetrated at the local level. Lord Bryce, a most astute Eng- 
lish commentator on American political institutions, wrote in 1888: 
'‘There is no denying that the government of cities is the one con- 
sjiicuous failure of the United States.” ^ Most of the fast-growing 
urban areas have been continuously threatened or actually con- 
trolled by the ‘"boss and the political machine” smee the end of the 
Civil War, and many metropolitan aM as are still plagued with 
frequent recurrences of boss-rule, underworld control, graft, and 
other diseases so common to the American local body politic. At 
the turn of this century, the county was aptly characterized as the 
“dark continent of American politics” it still is. 

But, on the other hand, American local government has greatly 
’ James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, II, p. 281. 
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progressed during the first half of the 20th century. The boss has 
his back to the wall. Where he still holds forth, he often has to fight 
an aroused citizenry. In many places he has fallen and vanished 
from the political scene, and his place as political leader has been 
taken by an elective mayor, cooperating with a free and independent 
governing body, supported by wide-awake civic associations, and 
implemented with modern administrative stafi and methods. Even 
in the largest cities where conditions were often the worst, the 
very need for economical and efficient service has brought about 
vast improvement. If the last half of the 19th century was discourag- 
ing, the first half of the 20th has proved tremendously promising to 
the cause of good local government in the United States. 

For in the American system, the people have the tools to forge the 
chains of local well-being. In spite of the increase of the federal and 
state powers, local units still have broad fields of independent action. 
They can still cooperate with the higher levels of gov^ernment on 
more or less equal terms. By tlieir votes, the people can elect#t.‘om- 
petent officials; by their interest, they can gc‘t good government; by 
their good will, they can bring to fruition the great promise of 
American life in their own communities. 

It is not in every coimtry that tlie common man still commands 
the scene: not wliere local government has been strangulated by 
overpowering strength at the national level, not where the privil(?ge 
of free elections has been taken away from the people, not where 
the forces of evil have taken over the complex machinery of public 
service and democratic action. Modern history gives many examples 
where democTacy has failed, some places even in our own land, but 
in America the people still can wdn if they work at it. 

THE LOCAL ELECTION PROCESS 

The American voters elect a host of local government officials. 
These include the chief executives and governing bodies of cities, 
towns, boroughs, villages; and of counties, townships, school dis- 
tii(‘t$, and special districts. In addition, such officials as assessors, 
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tax collectors, justices of the peace, constables, auditors, controllers, 
treasurers, and many others are elective depending upon the con- 
stitution and law in each state. 

The voters also have supreme power in the political parties. By 
means of the direct primary, they nominate party candidates for 
the elective offices and elect party officers. 

But in addition to the power to nominate and elect officials, they 
have specific powers to vote upon policies to be adopted in their 
localities. This they do by means of referenda submitted to them for 
theii vote by governing bodies, and by the initiative and referendum 
whereby policies can be adopted without action on the part of the 
local governing body. Again, tlie extent of their opportunities de- 
pends upon state law and their own use of them. 


The Long Ballot 

Comparatively few national and state officials are elected by the 
v oters; on these levels the short ballot obtains. On the local level, it 
is different. Here the condition is aptly described as the long ballot 
for sometimes there are hundreds of names from which the local 
vot(T must make his choices. The inevitable result of the long ballot 
is that the rank and file of the voters feel inadequate to make good 
choices and therefore are inclined to v^ote tlui straight party ticket in 
elections, follow the party designations in primaries, or else do not 
vote at all. This allows both the party organization and the organ- 
ized minorities to concentrate on their particular candidates who 
can win even though they^ may be far from the choice ot the 
majority. Where there is a long ballot, a strong political organization 
is usually foimd—thc one leads to the other. Thi.^ does not necessarily 
mean that government will therefore b ' bad for party organization 
depends on conditions and persons. There are local party or- 
ganizations that strive for good government, but there are more that 
are interested in political power and the material fruits of such 
power. The point is that where there is a long ballot the voter can- 
not do his best job. He does not know the candidates and cannot 
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tell what they stand for or might do in office. He is at the mercy of 
those who try to guide him— the political leader, the civic leader, the 
newspaper editor, the commentator on radio and TV, the neigh- 
bor. And a lot depends upon what his guides and mentors want. 
It must be emphasized, however, that in commission and council 
manager cities, the short ballot is in general use, for it was the long 
ballot that was partly responsible for their development. 

A few examples of the long ballot will show what the local voter 
is up against. Spencer Albright (Richmond University) found that 
in 1932 the average size of the election ballot where candidates were 
listed in party columns was 565 square inches and contained 102 
names and three referenda. In states where the candidates were 
listed by offices, the average size was 349 square inches and con- 
tained 77 candidates and four referenda.^ 

In Pennsylvania the voters in Philadelphia elect 108 officials, most 
of them every four years; in Pittsburgh, 83 officers; in cities of the 
third class, 57 officers; in boroughs, 61 officers; and in townAips, 
between 56 and 59. The great majority of these are local judiciary, 
county row officers, local governing bodies, and independent local 
officials such as the tax collector and assessor.^'* 

Watertown, Connecticut, is a town of about 11,000 people. The 
voters elect a total of 56 town officers including three selectmen, 
nine members on the board of education, three members of the 
board of assessors, a town clerk, a town treasurer, six members of 
the board of finance, a fire district committee, tax collector, three 
members of the board of tax review, seven constables, eight justices 
of the peace, one judge, four registrars of voters, one judge of pro- 
bate, six grand jurors, a prosecutor and an assistant.* 

In 1950, the Gallup poll asked 1,500 voters: “Could you tell me 
the names of all the candidates you voted for in the recent election 

^ Spencer Albright, '"How Does Your Ballot Grow,” Bulletin of the American 
Legi^tors Association, May 10, 1933. 

^ J. Tanger, H. F. Aldfrfcr, and M. Nelson McGeary, Pennsylvania Govern- 
ment, The Pennsylvania State University (1950), p. 8. 

* Richard S. Childs, Civic Victories, the Story of An Unfinished Revolution 
(1952), p. 60. Mr. Childs believes Greenwich, Connecticut, holds a record 
with 268 elective officers. 
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of November 7?” Seventy-six per cent replied that they could re- 
member only the most important.® 

People interested in the improvement of local government contend 
tliat a short ballot must replace the long one. But how short should 
the local ballot be? First of all, it should include the governing body 
of each local unit— the city council, the board of county commis- 
sioners, the board of school directors, the board of township super- 
visors, the trustees of special districts. How large should these bodies 
be? There are all sizes but the general trend has been toward re- 
duction, the ideal number being from five to nine. Richard Childs, 
long-time short ballot advocate, states that where the voters have 
nine such offices to fill it “is just too many to elect at one time.” The 
voters are prone to accept ready-made tickets, good or bad as the 
case may be. But with five running for office, Mr. Childs believes 
that the voters can exercise their own judgment.^' 

If a municipality has a chief executive officer such as the mayor, 
independent of the council, this official should also be elected, and 
in order to have an independent finance officer so should the con- 
troller. But there is no demonstrable reason for electing any other 
municipal officers. All others should be appointed by tht> chief 
executive officer or, where none exists, by the governing body. In 
council-manager municipalities, subordinate officials and employees 
should be appointed by the manager with the consent of the coimcil, 
preferably on the basis of merit under civil service regulations. 

It is in the county that the long ballof has been carried to extreme 
lengths. Here the board of commissioners or supervisors or judges 
as the case may be, which is the governing body of the county, exists 
side by side with a dozen or more elective “row” officers. In Penn- 
sylvania, these include the controller or three auditors, the treasurer, 
the district attornev, the sheriff, the pi 'tlionotary, the clerk of the 

® Ihid., p. 12. 

® Richard S. Childs, “We Must Keep Ballot Short," National Municipal Re- 
view, July, 1949. lie examines four council-manager cities in which nine coun- 
cilmen were eli‘''*ted: Fort Worth and Dalla.s, Texas, and Long Beach and 
Sacramento, California, and comes to the conclusion that even on nonpartisan 
tickets the tendency was to vote for tickets rather than for individuals. In 53 
elections for 477 posts only two pei cent of the seats went to “independents." 
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courts, the register of wills, the recorder of deeds, two jury com- 
missioners, the surveyor, the coroner, the clerk of orphans’ court, and 
one or more common pleas judges^ In California, elective county 
officers include, besides the board of supervisors, the assessor, audi- 
tor, clerk, coroner, district attorney, justice of the peace, public ad- 
ministrator, public defender, recorder, sheriff, superintendent of 
schools, surveyor, tax collector, and treasurer.^ In many states, 
county and other officials have been made elective by the consti- 
tution so it proves next to impossible to change them to appointive 
officials, for they have extensive political influence. Being integral 
parts of the local political organizations, these officials make them- 
selves felt in the legislature out of all proportion to their numbers 
and services. But it may safely be said that no lasting improvement 
in rural local government can come until county structure is mod- 
ernized and the short ballot is established there. The long ballot 
stems from the days of Jacksonian democracy when American 
political ideology was based upon the premise that all oflSciak per- 
forming important functions should be elective in order to keep the 
government close to the people. This principle was never applied to 
the national government. It is gradually disappearing in the states 
with the reorganization of state administration, and is also giving 
way in larger municipalities to the strong mayor, the commission, 
and the manager forms of government. But it yet remains in all its 
original strength in the American county. In many rural units and 
small towns, too, there are still numerous indeptmdent officers such 
as assessors, tax collectors, justices, constables, and street commis- 
sioners that are still elective, part-time officials. These, along with 
the county row offices, should be consolidated and appointed by 
the governing bodies of the local unit under which they operate. 

In the case of local judicial officers, tlie case is not so simple. 
Where there is a court of record, election or appointment is not 
strictly a local problem and the tradition followed in each state 

J. Tanger, H. F. Alderfer, and M. Nelson McGeary, op. cit., p. 194. 

®John C. Bollens and Stanley Scott, Local Government in California, Uni- 
versity of California (1952), p. 71. 
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should not be broken except on a statewide basis. As for the minor 
judiciary (the magistrates, the aldermen, and the justices of the 
peace— those who are elected by the people and paid by fees) the 
trend is toward gradual consolidation, belter training and selection 
either through election upon sponsorship bv the court, or actual ap- 
pointment by the district court. But not much headway on these 
lines can be reported. The break will come lirst in the highly ur- 
banized areas where much dissatisfaction with the present arrange- 
ments seems to exist. 

llie object of the shortening of the ballot is not having local 
government become undemocratic, but the very opposite. Democ- 
racy cannot work well ^vlien the constituent units— the people them- 
selves— are given tasks they cannot do. Conditions in a democracy 
must be right, if democracy is to work in this compheated world. 

Who Can Vote? 

The extension of suffrage has been one of the most significant 
phenomena of American politics. In the colonies, voting was re- 
stricted to those who owned property and sometimes to tlx^se who 
belonged to the official church. A mere fraction of the population 
had the right to vote. After the Bevolution, the trend toward uni- 
versal suffrage began. First, free white men over twenty-one, then 
colored men, then women were include' d in the suffrage lists. 

Today, voters must be twcnly-oiie yens of age or over (c xcept in 
Georgia where the voting age is eighteen); tliey must be United 
States citizens; tliey must be residents in the state from six months 
to two years (usually one year); and they must be residents in the 
county or in the district in which they wish to cast their votes for 
a specified length of time (usually fron. e month to six). 

There are no properU’^ qualifications (except to vote for bond 
issues and special assessments in six states)/^ Literacy tests 


The Council of Stale govern ni' nts. The Book of the Staies, 1954-55, p. 80. 
The states are Michigan Montana Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah. In South 
Carolina, ownership of property is the alternative to liteiacy. 
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are required in seventeen states, and poll tax receipts in five 
states. 

All states allow absentee voting on the part of military forces and 
armed forces personnel. Absentee voting on the part of citizens not 
in the armed forces is provided for in all but four slates: Maryland, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 


Election Administration 

The conduct of elections, both primary and general, is governed 
by state law. The supervision of elections on a statewide basis is 
usually lodged in the office of tlie secretary of state or in a state 
election board. The responsibility for local administration of elec- 
tions is given to a county or city election board, which is usually 
the board of county commissioners and sometimes the city council 
ex officio. It is this board that prints the ballots in the manner pre- 
scribed by state law, enters the names of the candidates submitted 
to them, designates and rents the polling places, buys and stores the 
voting machines, sets up the election machinery, receives the voting 
tabulations, and reports them to the state election office or the court. 
Costs of all elections are borne by the county or city. 

The county or city is divided into election districts or precincts 
usually including several hundred voters. Each election district has 
a polling place which is manned by such election officers as are pro- 
vided by law. These election officers include the judge of elections, 
the inspector of elections, the clerks, or whatever names the officers 
are given. These persons conduct the elections: identify the voters, 
give them ballots, see that the ballots are deposited in ballot boxes, 
man the voting machines, tabulate the votes, and make the return 
to the county or city election board. The local election officials are 

Ihid.j p. 80. States having literacy tests for voting are Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

States having poll tax qualifications are Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia. 
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chosen by the county or city election board, or are elected by the 
voters at the preceding election or primary. There is usually some 
division of the election officers between the two major parties. In 
addition, political parties and organized groups have the right to 
appoint election watchers whose duty it is to see that the election 
officers commit no frauds. According to the Model Election Ad- 
ministration System of the National Municipal League, the adminis- 
tration of registration and elections should be in one office and in 
cities or counties over 200,000 there should be a special office rather 
than an ex officio one, and this office should be under a single 
commissioner rather than an election board.^^ 

Registration 

Registration is the process of preparing a list of persons who meet 
the qualifications for voting. On election day the election officers in 
charge of voting in the polling places permit those persons to vote 
whose riglit to suffrage has been established. In the early days of the 
Republic when the nation was predominantly rural, the people knew 
their neighbors and w'hether or not they were eligible to vote. They 
still do in the small towns and rural areas. But as the urban areas 
grew, there was chance for ^raud— for personation, for repeaters 
operating in gangs throughout the entire city, and for fraudulent 
voting lists. To combat those evils, registration was developed. 

There are several kinds of registratior*: (1) permanent, where the 
voter is permanently enrolled on the voting lists, and periodic, where 
he is enrolled at regular intervals; (2) personal ^ where the voter 
must make his personal appearance to get on the voting list, and 
nonpcrsonal where the list is made up from information available; 
and (3) cornpulsorif, where the voter’s .' i.ne must be on the list if 
he is to vote, and noncompulson/, where the voter may vote on elec- 
tion day by establishing his qualifications then and there. 

^^See Joseph P. Harris, Election Administration in the United States, The 
Brookings Institution (1934), for the most detailed analysis of voting practices 
in the several states. 
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Permanent registration has been adopted in forty-four states. In 
some of these, it applies only to citie^s. Periodic registration is used 
in fifteen states. Arkansas is the only state without any registration 
provisions.^^ 

The Direct Primary 

The great majority of local officials are elected on a party basis. 
Where they are, the party must nominate candidates to represent it 
in the election. As party organization developed in the United States, 
the process of nomination evolved from the informal to the legal, 
from the oligarchic to the democratic. In the early days, party candi- 
dates were chosen by self-appointed party leaders and active work- 
ers in caucus, that is, by getting together at a meeting and deciding 
who should run for what office. Once the choices were made, it was 
assumed that the party members would support them down the line. 
This informal caucus turned into a formal meeting in the#£'arly 
decades of the 19th century and came to be called the convention. 
Regularly chosen delegates made up the convention. There were 
conventions for every level of government— national, state, county, 
city, judicial district, township, and ward. These conventions were 
the accepted party instruments for the nomination of candidates and 
the election of party officials. But the impetus towards democracy 
did not relax, and as conventions came under the influence of the 
political machine and bosses the convention system gradually gave 
way to the direct primary. 

The direct primary is really an election within tlie party using 
all the equipment, personnel, and procedure of a regular election. 
Primary elections are held in accordance to state law and conducted 
by tlie regular election officers at the regular polling places. They 
are held several months before the elections, often in September 
when the elections are in November, but in some states they are 

The Book of the States, 1954-1955, p. 81. Also sec Joseph P. Harris, 
Registration of Voters in the United States, The Brookings Li.stitution (1928), 
for detailed analyses of registration law and practices in the several states. 
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held in spring. Usually all legal parties polling a small percentage 
of the vote in the last regular election must use the primary to 
nominate their candidates and elect their party officers. Would-be 
candidates get on the ballot by petitions signed by a stated number 
of voters, and the winners automatically get on the election ballots. 
Other candidates not nominated by primary may obtain places on 
the election ballots by petition, and blank spaces are provided for 
“write-in” candidates in primaries as well as in general elections. 
In Detroit and its surrounding Wayne County, Michigan law allows 
candidates for nomination to get on the primary ballots by depositing 
a sum of money returnable if the candidate polls a certain percentage 
of the vote. 

It has been held that the direct primary originated in Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania, as early as 1842.^'^ It was not adopted ex- 
tensively until several decades after the Civil War. It was then that 
the political machine reached its greatest strength in the convention 
and proceeded to make it do its will. The rank and file voter was 
helpless and revolted. It was the Populists, the Progressives, and the 
Liberals in both major parties who sought to abolish the convention 
in favor of the primary. In the 1890’s it was first adopted a state 
system in the Democratic party of South Carolina and Georgia; in 
the fiist decade of the 20th entnry it swept through the Middle 
West. By the end of World War I all but a few states had adopted it 
for statewide offices. By 1954, Connecticut was the only state with- 
out the direct primary, but fifteen sLtes still combined the con- 
vention with the primary in some form.^^ 

The direct primary has by no means eliminated party organiza- 
tion. As might have been expected, the par<^y soon adjusted to its 
demands and again became or remained the doniinant factor in 
local politics. The party organization p*.i forward its own slate in 
the primaries and worked for its success. Not many independent 

Jamos H. Booser, “Origin of the Direct Priinar)",” National Municipal Re- 
view, 24 ( 19.35), pp. 222-223 

The Book of the States, i. 9.54-5.5, p. 83. The states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Indiana, Geo.gia, Massachusetts, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 
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candidates ever defeated a well-organized party organization, for it 
is the old story about one against many. But the primary provides a 
method to beat the party organization if some candidate can arouse 
the membership against it. The primary, therefore, provides a chan- 
nel to blow off political steam. It also tends to make the political 
organization more careful as to the candidates they choose. What 
with radio and TV, a ‘‘dud” is a political liability to the party and 
cannot expect support at the polls from the party members who are 
not active party workers. The primary has proved its worth, and is 
here to stay. 

Several gadgets have been added to the direct primary in some 
states. The preprimary convention allows the party organization to 
put forward an “organization” slate in the primary. These candidates 
so appear on the oflBcial primary ballot. In Rhode Island, the party 
committee is allowed this privilege. In Colorado, each candidate 
receiving twenty per cent or more of the preconvention vote is 
placed on the primary ballot. » 

Eleven states, all in the South and all “one-party” states, use the 
run-off primary. In these states, nomination in the Democratic 
primaries is tantamount to electicn, and it has been deemed neces- 
sary to allow the majority to exercise its will. Therefore, if no candi- 
date receives the majority vote, the two highest are voted on in the 
run-off primary held several weeks later. In other states, the candi- 
date receiving a plurality, or the highest number of votes, is de- 
clared nominated. Many times, therefore, a minority candidate 
represents the party in tfie election. 

In ten states, voters receive the ballots of all parties and may vote 
in whichever primary they wish. This is called the open primary}^ 
This has the tendency of destroying party responsibility for it allows 
members of other parties to vote for weak candidates so that they 
may be defeated in the coming elections. V. O. Key (Harvard Uni- 
versity) believes that while the open primary may not increase party 

Ibid., p, 83. The states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Ibid., p. 83. The .states are Arkansas, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 
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responsibility it may “contribute to a sharper definition and deter- 
mination of political issues.” 

Another variation in the direct primary is “cross filing” or “double 
filing” by which a candidate may run for the nomination in more 
than one party. California makes greater use of this practice than 
any other state. In 1944, for example, eighty per cent of the eighty 
assemblymen and ninety per cent of the twenty senators elected to 
office were cross filers. Cross filing in California was adopted in 1913 
and used primarily by the third-party Progressives. Since then, it has 
been used by virtually (wery major contender for partisan office in 
the state. Since 1940, the large majority of election contests have 
been decided at the primary by the successful candidate getting the 
nomination of both parties. One of the principle effects of cross filing 
in California has been to aid incumbents in office of both major 
parties to be elected. Only a few other states permit cross filing in 
some form in the primaries: Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland. Cross filing is generally conceded to undermine party 
responsibility. 

The nonpartisan primary is used in some states, mostly for local 
and judicial offices. Candidates do not run under any party label, 
the contests being entirely between individuals. In this system, there 
is only one primary open to all candidates for the office. The per- 
s(ms obtaining the first and second highest number of votes become 
candidates in the election, although in some states if the person 
receives a majority of all votes cast i;i the primary, he is declared 
elected. The nonpartisan primary does not necessarily eliminate 
partisan activity or influence. To win candidates usually must have 
some organized support, whatever name it goes under. 

The National Municipal League recommends the primary to 
nominate candidates and elect party officers. In proposing its Model 
Primary Law it u commends that indi vidual candidates should bo 

V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, third edition ( 1052), pp. 
422-^23. In Washini^lon the open prinjary is canied to its logical extreme. 
Voters can split their vote bv voting for ddferent ofFices ui different party 
primaries. 

Evelyn Ilazen, Cross Filing in Primary Elections, University of California 
(1951), p. 1. 
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allowed to file only for one party, thereby eliminating cross filing 
and multiple nominations. Party candidates, if chosen in preprimary 
conventions or in organization meetings, should be so designated on 
the primary ballots. The direct primary should be mandatory for 
all political parties polling ten per cent or more of the vote cast in 
the last preceding election. The candidate with the highest vote 
should win, but in one party slates it would be advisable to have 
run-oflF primaries of the first two highest, if there is no majority.^® 

Nonpartisan Elections 

One of the important local political developments in the United 
States has been the increase of nonpartisan elections. Arthur Brom- 
age (University of Michigan) sees a distinct trend toward non- 
partisan primaries and elections in cities,-^ He found that in 1950, 
81 per cent of cities over five thousand population that were gov- 
erned under council-manager government had nonpartisan ballots. 
So also had 75 per cent of the commission cities, and 42 per cent of 
mayor-council cities. 

Contrasting partisan and nonpartisan municipal elections. Pro- 
fessor Bromage states that in partisan municipal elections inde- 
pendents are debarred as councilmen, those who run in the primary 
are examined as to pre\’ious party activity and given support on that 
ground, old timers can be more easily put across, and minority 
parties have little or no chance for success. Furthermore, candidates 
with the '\vrong’' party labels do not win, and new ideas alx)ut the 
structure of city government have little support from party or- 
ganizations. Party organizations look upon municipal elections as 
essential cogs in party operations. Richard S. Childs after question- 
ing forty-eight cities covering more than five hundred elections 
found that in nonpartisan elections the politicians “did not throw 
their weight, officially or nonofficially, openly or covertly.” 

National Municipal League, A Model Direct Primary Election System 
(1951). 

Arthur W. Bromage, “Partisan Elections in Cities,** National Municipal 
Revietv (May, 1951), pp. 250-253. 

Richard S. Childs, “500 'Nonpoliticul* Elections,” National Municipal Re- 
view (June, 1949), pp. 278-282. 
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Two great American political scientists disagreed about non- 
partisanship in local affairs. Charles E. Merriam (Chicago Uni- 
versity) said; “The lines that divide men in national affairs do not 
run in the same direction in local questions, and the attempt to force 
them to do so has been a conspicuous failure in this country.” 
Charles A. Beard (Columbia University) said: “But I cannot be too 
emphatic when I say that not a single one of our really serious 
municipal questions— poverty, high cost of living, overcrowding, un- 
employment, low standards of life, physical degeneracy— can be 
solved, can even be approached by municipalities without the co- 
operation of the state and national governments, and the solution 
of these problems call for state and national parties.” 

Attempts to Get More Precise Representation 

Where, for example, a city council of li\^e is elected at large, it is 
entirely possible for all five members to be elected from one party 
even if the winning party polls only a few more votes than the losing 
party. When this happens, the large minority of voters is unrepre- 
sented on the city council. This is considered undemocratic by some 
and ways to obtain minority representation have been explored and 
sometimes tried. Limited voting is a crude device toward this end. 
If three offices are to be filled, each voter is allowed to vote only 
for two. Thus, the minority party may be able to elect one of their 
candidates because it is assumed that thev will concentrate on one 
while the majority ])arty will trv to elect two. Of course, this does 
not always work and sometimes the majority party can elect all three 
because it has overwhelming voting strength. Limited voting is used 
mainly where three or more of the same kinc^ of (offices are being 
filled: county commissions, city council nen, and judges especially. 

An interesting but bitterly opposed method to achieve more pre- 
cise representation on councils, commissions and other elective 
bodies is the Hare system of proportional representation. The elector 

Charles E. Merriam, Chicagu, A More Intimate View of Urban Politics 
(1929), p. 99. 

Charles A. B(*ar(l, “Politics and City Government,’' National Municipal 
Review, 6 ( 1917), pp. 201-206. 
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votes for as many ofiices as are to be filled, but he votes for his first, 
second, third, and so forth choices rather than casting votes for the 
number of persons needed to fill the offices. The quota necessary to 
elect a candidate is arrived at by dividing the total number of ballots 
cast by the number of offices to be filled, and tlien taking the next 
highest number. All those who have the quota of first choices are 
declared elected. Then the ballots with first choices that are surplus 
and not needed are taken and their votes for second choice are used. 
If still the number of candidates necessary are not elected, the 
ballots of the candidate receiving the lowest number of first choices 
are utilized for their second choices, and so on up the line until 
the requisite number arc elected. While the voters' task in propor- 
tional representation is simple, the counting is most difficult and 
this has militated against wide acceptance of the plan. The Na- 
tional Municipal League has recommended proportional representa- 
tion for the election of city councils because it provides for obtain- 
ing representation among parties or groups according to their voting 
strength, because it eliminates primaries— both party and nonpartisan 
—and because it encourages independence in voting. Its opponents 
charge that P. R. encourages splinter parties and breaks up the con- 
ventional two-party system, that it foments division on racial and 
religious lines, and that the counting procedure is too difficult. P. R. 
has had hard sledding in the United States. Beginning wdth Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, in 1915, it has been used in twenty-two cities but by 
the end of 1952, it was still in service only in nine, the largest being 
Cincinnati, Ohio.^^ 

There are several methods devised to make certain candidates are 
elected by a majority of votes. In the ordinary election, it is quite 
possible, and often happens that the candidate is elected by a 

Richard S. Childs, Civic Victories, Chapter 26, pp. 242-251. Belle Zeller 
and Hugh A. Bone, 'The Repeal of P. R. in New York City— Ten Years in 
Retrospect,"' American Political Science Review (December, 1948), pp. 1127- 
1148. 

Cities using P. R. at the end of 1952: Cincinnati, and Hamilton, Ohio; Cam- 
bridge, Lowell, Worcester, Medford, Quincy, and Revere, Massachusetts; and 
Hopkins, Minnesota. 

Cities having repealed P. R. by the end of 1952; Ashtabula, Ohio; Boulder, 
Coloradf); Kalamazoo, Michigan, Sacramento, California; West Hartford, Con- 
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plurality of votes but not a majority. Thus, the minority is repre- 
sented at the expense of the majority. As long as the two-party 
system predominates in American politics, this danger is not too 
great as far as elections are concerned. Minority parties will poll, as 
a rule, only a slight percentage of the total and not often affect the 
results. But in primaries pluralities are often the rule especially in 
three cornered races where the candidates are fairly evenly matched. 
Ill such cases, the winner does not represent a predominant segment 
of the party. Likewise where twelve candidates, for example, seek 
the same ofiBce, the result is ludicrous. 

In one-party states in the South, a run-of primary has been 
adopted to insure majority elections. Another system is preferential 
voting in which the primary itself is not needed. The names of all 
candidates no matter what party or group they represent are listed 
and to the right are boxes for first, second, and third choices. The 
voter indicates his choices for the first three. The candidate with a 
majority of first choices is declared elected, but if no candidate has 
a majority then the candidates second choice ballots are added to 
his first, and the candidate with the majority of first and second 
choices is elected. If no one has the majority, the tliird choices are 
added, and the candidate with the highest total is declared elected. 

None of these '*more refined'’ methods of voting has taken great 
hold in American elections. The elector seems to be satisfied with 
the majority-plurality system which when supported by the two- 
party system has proven generally acceptable. 


The Initiative^ Referendum^ and Recall 

Brand Whitlock, famous reform mayor of Toledo, once said: “The 
cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy.” Such was the 


necticut; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Wheeling, West Virginia; New York 
City, Yonkers, and Long Beach, New York- Coos Bay, Oregon; and Saugus, 
Massachusetts, 

All P. R. adoptions were made by referendum of the people and all but two 
repeals by referendum. In West Hartford, the legislature of Connecticut 
banned its use, and in Sacramento it was declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. 
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hope on which the initiative, referendum, and recall, sometimes 
known as the "newer instruments of democracy,” became popular. 
They came into the present American political system as a part of 
the late 19th century movement toward more democracy and home 
rule, but they were invented long before that time. Both the ini- 
tiative in primitive form and the referendum were in use in colonial 
New England— in urban areas mostly— and later were applied to 
trade unions and in industrial spheres.-^ The recall was found in 
Swiss cantons as an integral part of their democratic organization.^^ 

The initiative and referendum puts upon the electorate a portion 
of responsibility for determining legislative policy and assumes that 
the people should participate directly in the legislative process. 
While in manv states, these instriunents are used on a statewide 
basis for constitutional and statutory proposals, the^y arc used most 
extensively in the local level. Today, every state except Delaware, 
Indiana, and Rhode Island permits one or both of these devices to 
be used in certain classes of cities, but the petition referendUim has 
the wider acceptance.”^ 

The local initiative is a device whereby a certain number of quali- 
fied voters may draft a niiinicipa! charter amendment or a municipal 
or local ordinance, and submit it sometimes to the city or local coun- 
cil for action and sometimes directly to the electorate itself. Before 
this can be done, a petition setting forth the suggested provision 
must be signed by a certain percentage of the qualified electorate 
and submitted to designated officials for checking. If the city council 
adopts the proposition when it is submitted, there is no need for an 
election, but in case it rejects it or has not the right to pass upon 

John G. Thompson, Urbanization: Its Effects on Government and Society 
(1927), p. 224. 

^®See William B. Miinro, The Initiative, Ri’ferendum and Recall (1913). 

Winston W. Crouch, “The Initiative and Referendum in Cities,” American 
Political Science Review, 1943, pp. 491-504. In 1897, Nebraska was the first 
state to pass a general enabling law permitting electors to use the initiative and 
petition referendum on municipal problems. In 1898, San Francisco and Vallejo 
111 California established direct legislative procedures in their charters. After 
1907 when Des Moines adopted the commission form of municipal government 
with the initiative and referendum as a check u].>on the commission, many other 
commission governed cities followed suit. 
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it, it is then submitted to the electorate, and a majority of those 
voting determines the issue. 

The referendum is where the local electorate has the right to vote 
upon state laws as applied in localities, and municipal ordinances 
or charter provisions after they have been adopted by the city 
council. Some referenda are compulsory, for example those on mu- 
nicipal charters and amendments in home rule states, and those on 
bond issues. Such propositions, by terms of state law, must be sub- 
mitted to the voters. Others are by petition wherein action of the 
local council or even the state legislature are not immediately effec- 
tive and time is given for petitions to be circulated calling for a vote 
of tlie people on the action taken by the legislative body. Tf the 
council repeals its action, tfiere need be no referendum, but if not 
and the number of signers to the petition is suffici('rit, then the 
proposition is submitted to the electorate and the majority decides. 
Sometimes, there are advisory referenda and city councils ask for 
a “straw vote” on particular issues, and they may or may not follow 
the result of the referendum. Voluntanj referenda in which the gov- 
erning body may ask for a vote on a proposition may be legally 
binding in some states. The subjects on which referenda are most 
frequently allowed include: the form and structure of local govern- 
ment, the selection of a corporate name for the unit of government, 
the selection of sites for the county seat or city hall, the designation 
of the area embraced by the local unit, proposals relating to taxation, 
expenditures and bond issues; and polic y decisions on such “vexing” 
questions as local option on liquor sales, Sunday movies and com- 
mercial entertainment.^^ 

The recall has to do with elective officials rather than legislation. 
With tliis instrument, they can be recalled froTii office before the 
expiration of their term. The proceedin''.s ^re begun with a petition 
signed by a certain percentage of qualified voters, often as high as 
twenty-five per cent to discourage abuse, and continue \vith the 
recall election. When this occurs, the incumbent oflBcial runs again 

^®See Elli& Paxon Ohcrholtzer, The Referendum in America (1900) for the 
most detailed analysis ot historical development and 19th century usages of the 
referendum. 
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and other candidates may run against him. The one with the highest 
number of votes wins. The first official recognition of the recall was 
in the Los Angeles charter of 1903. In spite of the fact that at least 
a thousand cities in thirty-eight states provide for some use of the 
recall, it has been used sparingly.^® 

These newer instruments of democracy were most popular the first 
twenty years of the present century when it was believed that better 
government would automatically result from greater participation on 
the part of the electorate. Wliile they have not been adopted as 
enthusiastically since the end of World War I, neither have they 
been abolished where once they were implanted. In fact, they are 
considered to be an integral part of city government where the 
strong mayor, commission, and council-manager forms are used be- 
cause they make possible popular checks of the exercise of concen- 
trated authority in city council and on the part of other elected 
officials. These devices are valuable adjuncts to the arsenal of 
democracy not only for the times they are exercised by the elec- 
torate but also for the realization on the part of public officials that 
those instruments can be utilized when and if the public officials 
fail to meet the demands of the electorate. They are a standing re- 
minder that the people are the masters of local government, and 
that regular elections of officials are not the only means available to 
express this mastery. These instruments appear to have increased 
the interest and knowledge of the voters in their government, and 
so have been educational in character. True, they make for a longer 
ballot when a short ballot is desirable, and they sometimes unduly 
increase the voters’ burden. But they have not been abused to any 
great degree. The common sense of the common people has always 
been a bulwark against their abuse by selfish or minority interests. 


The New England Town Meeting 

No American political institution has received more antiquarian 
interest than the New England town meeting. It has been hailed as 
one of the three examples in world history, along with the Greek 
*®F. L. Bird and F. M. Ryan, The Recall of Public Officers (1930), p. 4. 
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city-state and the Swiss canton, of pure democracy. The town meet- 
ing of the New England town was in colonial history the sovereign 
body of adult male citizens meeting annually to govern the town. 
It debated on the needs of the town, adopted the annual budget, 
levied the taxes, reviewed the acts of the selectmen and other ad- 
ministrative officers, and elected them for the coming year. The 
supreme judicial court of Massachusetts described its political value 
as follows: '‘No small part of the capacity for honest and efficient 
local government manifested by the people of the Commonwealth 
has been due to the training of citizens in the forum of the town 
meeting. . . . The practical instruction of the citizen in affairs of 
government through the instrumentality of public meetings and fact- 
to-face discussions may be regarded quite as important as their 
amusement, edification, or assumed temporal advancement in ways 
heretofore expressly authorized by statute and held constitutional.” 

The success of the town meeting was based upon the fact that the 
community it represented was closely knit in ideas, compact in 
physical arrangement, and homogeneous in population. It was the 
composite result of English traditions of democratic action, the form 
of church government, and the kind of land system which evolved in 
the New England colonies. Today in the more rural areas, the town 
meebng still is a working institution, but in the more urban and in- 
dustrial areas, it has gradually broken down because the communi- 
ties became too large, their populations became mixed with new- 
comers who had different governmental traditions, and the govern- 
mental problems became tc>o complicated to be disposed of in open 
meetings of all the citizens. Here the representative or limited form 
of town meeting is used. 

But the fact that the New England town meeting stood for the 
efficacy of public discussion in public uT.urs has continued to be 
basic in American local government. While only a few states in the 
Middle West have adopted the town meeting as a local institution, 
the idea that community affairs should be debated has led to the 
tradition of discussion rather than official directive in local affairs. 

Quoted in Ljuicaster, Government in Rural America^ D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. ( 1952), pp. 37-38, from Wheeler o. Lowell, 96 Mass. 220 (1907). 
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There are thousands of tovm meetings in American communities 
sponsored by service clubs, women's organizations, radio and tele- 
vision program arrangers, and even by the governments themselves. 
Discussion is still a foundation stone of American municipal action. 

Ballots and Voting Machines 

In the early days of the Republic, voting was vocal. Electors ap- 
peared before election officials and orally indicated their choice of 
candidates. Then came the system of ballots in wliich each party 
listed its candidates on separate ballots and gave them to electors 
who then cast them at the polls. Ballots were made with unusually 
bright colors or designs so that they would be easy to detect as they 
were put in the ballot box. Toward the middle of the 19th century, 
bribery and threats became such common methods of influencing 
elections that reformers began to cry for a secret ballot. The Aus- 
tralian ballot was introduced into the United States in 18^ when 
Kentucky adopted it for the municipal elections of Louisville. Today 
only South Carolina operates witliout some form of the Australian 
secret ballot. 

There are several ballot forms that are widely used. The partif- 
column ballot lists the candidates for all offices under party desig- 
nations, most of them either making provision for straight- ticket 
voting or printing a party emblem at the head of the column. The 
office-block ballot lists the candidates by office so that electors must 
vote for each office rather than a straight party ticket. Pennsylvania, 
however, provides for a combination of office blocks and straight 
party voting. N onparfisan election hidlots, of course, have no party 
symbols. Consolidated ballots have all the elections on one ballot, 
wliile in some states separate ballots arc used for sets of offices or 
propositions to be voted upon.*'^ A slight majority of states have 
party type, consolidated ballots, although there are many variations 
in form. 

In spite of the secrecy of the ballot, many ingenious ways have 

Spencer D. Albright, The American Ballot, American Council on Public 
Affairs ( 1942). 
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been found to circumvent the law. Assistance to illiterate and in- 
capacitated voters may be provided, and this may be abused by 
party workers. The “endless chain” is where an official ballot is taken 
from the polling place, marked by a party worker, and given to a 
voter before he goes into the polls. The voter deposits the marked 
ballot, gets a new ballot, and delivers this to tlu^ party worker after 
leaving the polling place. The worker marks this ballot and gives 
it to the next customer or rather vendor— for this procedure is used 
in selling votes. This practice has been checked bv the use of num- 
bers 1 ballots. Likewise the voter may mark his ballot so as the party 
worker who is also an election officer may see it as proof of “voting 
right.” Fraud in vote counting has long plagued municipal elections. 
Where there is a strong party machine, there may be found most 
highly developed methods for fraudulent voting and counting of 
votes. If the election officers at the polls are party workers, they 
can make the counting of the ballots a farce. They hand in the 
number of votes that are required and forget th(' balk)ts. Ballots are 
often changed bv election officers. Sometimes, if the voter votes “the 
wrong way” a cross is surreptitiously placed in anotlier box as the 
ballot is opened and then the ballot is thrown out because of error. 
Sometimes fraud is patently obvious as when more votes for a 
candidate arc reported than there are registered in that district, or 
when a candidate gets all or uimost all of the votes and his oppo- 
nents none or only a token number. Indicating the possibilities of 
fraudulent voting in large cities, as high as forty per cent of total 
votes were found fraudulent by a field investigation of the 1926 
Chicago primary.^'^ 

The voting machine has been gradually replacing the ballot in 
urban areas. Its proponents say that it eliminat's some of the most 
flagrant types of election frauds. Spoih'ng of ballots is impossible 
with the voting mac hine, as is the “endless chain” practice. Counting 
errors can be ruled out and reporting errors minimized. The ma- 
cliine, moveover, makes the count almost immediately available after 
the close of the polls and therefore eliminates the temptation to alter 
the returns if certain candidates need a boost. But party w^orkers 
Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Croups, third edition (1952), p. 647. 
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are ingenious. Voting machines have been placed where the voting 
can be seen by the party worker, the machinery can be jammed so 
that a party worker repairman can enter the booth and see how 
the elector votes, and there still can be collusion on the part of 
election oflScials. 

According to Professor Key, the Automatic Voting Machine Cor- 
poration estimated that in the 1944 presidential campaign, 14,000,- 
000 votes, or 29 per cent of the total were cast by machine, and 
that voting machines were used in 3,500 cities and towns in twenty- 
one states.^'"* 

Voting in Local Elections 

Voters take less interest in local elections than in those for state 
and national officers. In many states, local elections arc held in 
different years or in different months of the year than national and 
state elections in order that local and state and national issues are 
iKjt confused in the voters’ minds. Undoubtedly national aT»d state 
issues predominate when local elections are held at the same time, 
and the influence of straight party voting is felt. 

James K. Pollock (University of Michigan) estimated that during 
the 1920's voting in city elections in Ann Arbor, Michigan, amounted 
to only about one-third of that in presidential elections, and in the 
municipal primaries only one-fifth. Voting in state elections was 
midway between presidential and local elections in voter turn- 
out. 

In a study made of the voting behavior in the forty-five cities of 
I.os Angeles, California, Lawrence W. O’Rotirke found that apathy 
on the part of citizens towards the election process was more ])reva- 
lent at the municipal elections than at those of the state and national 
levels. For a seventeen year average (193.5-52), the turnout in state 

Ibid., p. 657. According to The Book of the States, 7954-55, p. 82, IJalio, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont and Wyoming are the states 
that have no legislation authorizing voting machines; in Kansas and Utah 
voting machine legislation was repealed, and in Maine such legislation is in- 
operative. 

James K. Pollock, Voting Behavior: A Case Study, University of Michigan 
(1939). 
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and national elections was 77 per cent of the registered electorate, 
while in municipal elections it was only 41 per cent. The range in 
state and national elections was from 68 to 87 per cent; in municipal 
elections, from 10 to 61 per cent. The inference was made that many 
who vote consistently in national and state elections, never vote in 
municipal elections.^''" 

While there is no comprehensive studv of such differentials, it is 
generally agreed that municipal elections draw manv fewer voters 
than those for state and national offices. In spite of the emphasis in 
mail) quarters about home rule and local self-government, the citi- 
zens do not take their local responsibilities seriously enough How- 
ever, when fully aroused the citizens will come out of hiding in great 
numbers and when they do, it does not augur well for the party 
organization in power for heavy local votes are generally to turn out 
those who are in power. The American electorate is inclined to vote 
against rather than /or. Organization leaders always hope for a light 
vote when in power for they know that the hard core of party voters 
will have more chance to predominate. 

Professors Merriain and Gosnell made an extended study of non- 
voting during the 1920's in Chicago. They found that half the non- 
voters gave as their reason for noiivoting just plain indifference and 
inertia A quarter of them gave illness and physical difficulties as 
the reason. Disbelief in voting, especially women voting, and ad- 
ministration and legal difficulties constituted the remainder.^® 

Professor Cortez Ewing ( Universit) of Oklahoma ) found that 
nonvoting in the southern states increased at a spectacular rate when 
constitution pro\dsions were adopted setting up such qualifications 
as payment of poll taxes, literacy and others adopted during the 
last two decades of the 19th century so that Negroes could be legally 
kept away from the polls.*^^ 

Lawrence W. O’Rourke, Voting Behavior in the Forty-jive Cities of Los 
Angeles County , Bureau of Governmental Rcseaich, University of California, 
Los Angeles ( 1 953 ) . 

Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. Gosnell, Non-voting; Causes and Meth- 
ods of Control, University of Chicago (1924). 

Cortez Ewing, Primary Elections in the South: A Study in Uniparty Poli- 
tics, University of Oklahoma (1953). 
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Is the local vote Republican or Democratic? In 1954, the mayors 
of the ten largest cities of the United States were Democratic with 
the exception of Los Angeles which was Republican, Detroit which 
was nonpartisan, and Washington, D. C., in which the governing 
body was an appointed commission. All of the cities from eleventh 
to twentieth in population were either Democratic, nonpartisan, or 
their chief executive officer was a manager. Undoubtedly, the Re- 
publican polls better in the medium sized cities, the small towns, 
and the rural areas. This alignment between the urban and rural 
has been fairly consistent since the days of the depression. The 
consequences of uniform Democratic majorities in all of the larger 
cities in relation to national elections is obvious. Democratic mayors 
have been, and will bo inclined to go directly to Washington when 
a Democratic president is in office if tlie state administration is in 
the hands of the Republicans. 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND LOCAL POLITICS 

While national and state politics get the biggest headlines, they 
rest solidly upon party organization in the localities. Local party 
organizations are the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
Local party workers are the ones who go from door to door fighting 
for votes, who call for reluctant voters and give the^m fiee rides to 
the polls, who beat the bushes so that political meetings featuring 
state and national candidates will have enthusiastic crowds, who 
collect money for the party, who hang up the posters with the can- 
didates’ pictures and the party slogans, and who do all of the de- 
tailed work that make political organizations tick. For every general, 
there are a hundred captains and a thousand enlisted men and 
women. Tlie generals sometimes look the other way when the 
privates are at work, they don’t always recognize them when they 
call for tlieir just rewards, but when it is a question of bringing in 
the votes, they are the statesman’s best friend and he knows it. Woe 
to the successful candidate who, once elected, forgets who put him 
where he is. All of which is another way of saying that American 
politics is built upon organization and hard work, and that it is 
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deeply embedded in the thousands of American communities, large 
and small. 

Ordinary Politics 

Although there are many variations in local party organization, 
the county chairman is one of the constants. In well-organized and 
successful parties—that is, those that win a fair share of the elections 
—this personage can be considered the No. 1 local party leader. 
Sometimes, he is even referred to as the boss. By one w'ay or an- 
other, he has climbed to the top of the pile. Perhaps he is a popular 
county officeholder who spends a great deal of tine strengthening 
party organization in the various townships, towns, and city wards. 
He can do this by virtue of the fact that if his party is in power at 
tire state capitol, his sponsorship must be obiaiiied before anv resi- 
dent in his county can get a state job. vSuch jobs may run into the 
hundreds in a large county, especially if the state departments are 
not under civil service regulations. They include highway workers, 
clerical workers, inspectors, field representatives, attorneys, junior 
executives, accountants, and scores of other classes. The county 
chairman may even have sometliing to say about federal jobs that 
come out of his county but, because more than ninety per cent of 
the federal payroll is under civil service regulations, that source is 
not very lucrative in jobs. Then he has many county jobs, few of 
which are under civil service. If he is a good county chairman, he 
does not handle patronage in a high-handed way: he consults his 
county committeemen, his local leaders, and the influential men in 
the party; he makes a nice division of the spoils among the various 
leaders and their communities. 

What does this man expect in return? First of all, he wants party 
loyalty. When there is a primary election, he expects his job-holders 
to support the party ticket against all comers; in the general election, 
he wants action and support in getting out the vote for the party. 
Men and women in state and county jobs arc expected to spend 
week-ends throughout the year, and days before the election out 
working for the party, and they usually do. If they don’t, and some 
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disdain that kind of effort and get away with it, they are expected 
to contribute to the party exchequer— sometimes a certain percent- 
age of their salaries. Such contributions are of course voluntary— for 
many slates have laws prohibiting the “macing” of employees. 
Furthermore, the Federal Hatch Act specifically and clearly pro- 
hibits political activity in the party's interest so that the county 
chairman does not bank on federal employees. The county chairman 
expects the state political leaders to pass legislation that will help 
his county and so make life easier for him. He wants state highway, 
welfare, health, and other financial aid to be forthcoming in at least 
the ratio that his organization is valuable to the state organization. 
The county chairman may also hold a state job himself, something 
pretty good but one in which he can spend a good deal of time at 
home attending to his party affairs. That is pretty near enough for 
the average county chairman. He does not want the moon. He is 
content with his livelihood, his power, and his politics. 

At the bottom of the local organization is the precinct committee- 
man. He is a very humble fellow, but no political leader worth his 
salt underestimates his importance. For he is the one who is ex- 
pected to deliver the vote in primaries and general elections in his 
little bailiwick. In highly urban areas, he has almost a full-time job. 
He knows every family in his precinct, their needs, their weaknesses. 
He helps the poor and the unfortunate when they need help. Per- 
haps a ton of coal for a poor widow, turkeys for poor families on 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, bail for an unfortunate meshed up in 
the law, a club house for the boys in the alley, a job for a likely 
high school graduate, even a senatorial scholar.ship for the real 
bright boy, rent money and shelter for the down-and-out. In pre- 
cincts where people do not need this kind of help, perhaps he can 
do something about traffic and other minor violations. He might be 
able to bring his influence to bear against an increase in assessed 
valuation of taxable property, against overzealous enforcement of 
building regulations and such. In rural areas, the precinct commit- 
teeman is the liaison between the people and the county chairman; 
there are many services a good precinct man can render his con- 
stituency no matter who they are. 
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Fig. 1. Oiganization of Political Parties in Illinois. (From Your Business as 
a Voter, University of Illinois, February 18, 1941.) 
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Now what does the precinct committeeman expect from those he 
helps? Again, he wants party loyalty. He expects his people to vote 
a straight party ticket in the general election and the party slate in 
the primary. As a Philadelphia precinct leader, quoted by Professor 
John Salter (University of Wisconsin) said: ‘1 work for you 364 
days a year; all I ask you to do is to work one day for me.” He wants 
those who can, to contribute somctliing to the party and to his 
work. He likes to be able to go to the ward leader, or county chair- 
man, or city chairman— to whomever he reports on election night 
and say: “Here it is, chief. We carried it by hundred votes.” And he 
wants to hear the big boy say: “Nice work, Pete, or Nate, or Bill, or 
Pat. I can always depend on you. I wish they were all like you.” And 
what does he get out of all this, om* precinct captain? Sometimes, 
only the joy of politics; perhaps some pull at the county court house 
or city hall when he needs it; maybe a job there— one that won’t 
take up too much time, or be too arduous, maybe somctliing like 
tax assessor or tax collector or justice of the peace or const^^hlc, one 
that he can do on the side for a little extra money. He doesn’t want 
the moon either. He likes to be precinct committeeman, and he likes 
to earn a little on the side if there is a chance. But most of all he 
likes to be able to deliver his precincts because he knows his people 
like him, and because he likes them. Else why would anyone want 
to be a precinct committeeman? 

In between the county chairman and precinct committee is a 
whole array of leaders and committees— ward, town, city, township- 
depending where you are. Together they make up the local party 
slates, hold meetings, organize campaigns, work for the party, rim 
for office, participate in the fruits of victory where they can; jobs, 
favors, status, information, maybe a deal here and there. But if they 
lose an election, and especially if they lose a lot of them, there is 
nothing for them to get. All they have is hope for the future and 
perhaps an abiding love of the great game of politics. But it does 
get them out of the house at night sometimes. 

“The point here is,” says Professor Salter, “that all men who get 
elected and reelected to public office in our democracy, whether 
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their objects are public or private, devote a substantial amount of 
their time and energy to paying personal attention to the constitu- 
ents.” People like attention paid to them. They are not nearly as 
much interested in ideas and principles as they are in projecting 
themselves into personal contact with *big men” they know and can 
call by their first name, and on whom they car make demands no 
matter how trivial. 

Furthermore, the political worker in large cities where there are 
many racial groups and much poverty is sort of an adjustor and 
social integrator. ‘It is generally conceded,” says Sonya Torthal, 
'‘that the prevalence of the spoils system in the larger cities is due 
to the wide discrepanci^^s between political power and distributed 
w(^alth. When the financial power is in the hands of a few and the 
electoral power in the hands of the many, bargaining and corruption 
must nec(issarily follow— unless, of course, those who hold tlie voting 
majority will use their numerical advantage to improve their com- 
mon status.” 

Interviewing precinct committeemen in ten rural Illinois counties 
including 215 precincts, Leon Weaver was impressed by the solid 
caliber of the men who held such positions in the party organization. 
“A word should be said as to the writers’ impiessions resulting from 
their personal contacts,” he concludes. "Let it be noted that his 
respect for the rural politician was increased, not k\ssened, as a 
result of their face-to-face contacts. With but few exceptions, such 
politicians appear to be at least as frank, as honest, and as well 
intentioned as the general run of human kind.” Seventy-five per 
cent of them were farmers, clerks, salesmen, and laborers. The others 
were business and professional men with a few government workers. 
The volunteer precinct worker, who does not ger pay or a job out of 
his political efforts fills an important role ir. niral party organization. 

John T. Salter, “Personal Attention in Politics,” Anierican Political Science 
Review (February, J940), p. 55. 

Sonya Torthal, “The Small Fr\' and tht. Paiiy Purse,” American Political 
Scieru'c Review (Fcbniary, 1940), n. 74. 

^^Leon Weaver, “Some Soundings m the Party System: Rural Precinct Com- 
mitteemen,” Anierican Political ScTei*ce Review (February, 1940), p. 84. 
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Corrupt Politics 

There have been many corrupt political organizations in die 
United States; some still exist. More to the point, political corruption 
shows its head many times and in many places, anytime it gets a 
chance. The difference between ordinary and corrupt politics is that 
in the latter men devote most or all of their energies to the primary 
object of making money out of politics. The men who are part of 
the corrupt political organization— the boss, the city chairman, the 
county chairman, the precinct captain, die man-on-the-inside, the 
financier, the stooge, the hangcr-on, the officeholder, die messenger, 
and all the others— are all out for “what they can get.” And what 
they can get and want most is money. Persons with other ideas are 
soon weeded out. 

How do they get it? They shake down employees in government 
whose jobs they sponsored; they shake down industries £yid busi- 
nesses; they get cuts on government purchases; they sell municipal 
franchises; they deal out justice to whoever can pay; they organize 
and profit by businesses that deal in government supplies and serv- 
ices; and they take protection money from the underworld. An 
immense amount of money is available to a corrupt political organi- 
zation that controls the local government in any urban and industrial 
area. 

And here it was that the most infamous political machines in 
American municipal history were assembled and took their toll. 
After the Civil War, American cities grew like mushrooms. Immi- 
gration from foreign lands and from the American countryside and 
small towns swelled the population from decade to decade. Houses 
had to be built, streets laid out, sewerage provided, water supply 
increased, police and fire protection developed, schools and public 
buildings erected. The government that had to provide the services 
of city life was one inherited from the yacksonian countryside. It 
was amateur, part-time, untrained, scrambled, inept. Only through 
the integrative efforts of a political organization and a boss could 
the people who wanted something from the city be guided through 
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the governinental maze. And they paid for this guidance. Why did 
people come to the city anyhow? To make money, of course. Those 
who went into politics were just like those who went into business— 
they were not in it “for their health” as one boss said. But like some 
people in business, some carried their quest for money to extremes 
so much so that they became millionaires. In order to consolidate 
their positions, they built up tight organizatiems from precinct com- 
mitteeman to county chairman and these were rewarded for their 
services according to profit accrued. The politicians spent a lot of 
money on their organizations. It paid handsome dividends. So it cost 
a lot of money to build American cities, and a lot was wasted, but 
the cities were built. The American city grew up in rough and ready 
circumstances, and became tough, but grow it did. The boss and the 
political machine, even when corrupt, played their part. 

The corrupt political machines in American political history are 
legion. Almost every large city had one: the Tweed Ring of New 
York, the Vare gang in Philadelphia, the Thompson crowd in Chi- 
cago, the Pendergast machine in Kansas City, the Hague outfit in 
Jersey City, Boss Cox of Cincinnati, and many others. Some of them 
were exposed in the early years of the present century by the great- 
est of all “miickrakers,” Lincoln Steffens. In his Shame of the Cities 
and his later Autobio gruphtj, he describes, analyzes, and philos- 
ophizes about corrupt politics in the cities of the United States as 
no other man has done before or since. No student of American 
history, government, or politics should fail to read Steffens. He and 
other journalistic muckrakers and reformers started a great move- 
ment that set the bosses and their machines back on their heels, a 
movement that was fraught with important consequences in Ameri- 
can politics. It set the stage for the great political and administrative 
improvements in municipal government in the 2()th century. There 
are still some bosses and macliines in a more modern day— witness 
Curley of Boston, Crump of Memphis. Johnson of Atlantic City, 
O Cormcll of Albany as recent examples— but th<^y are not nearly as 
powerful, as brash, as raw as they were before 1920. 

Luther Gulick, seasoned observer and veteran administrator of 
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municipal government, thinks that progress has been made since 
the time of Steffcns.'^^ There is less direct thievery; better accounting 
and auditing; less mugging, kidnaping, and political murder; less 
franchise boodling, less raw patronage arrangements, and fewer 
crooked deals. The voters are better educated; there are less vote 
frauds. Mr. Gulick even thinks that the boss performs some useful 
governmental functions even when building his machine and collect- 
ing graft. For example, he gives central direction to the ramshackle 
city and county political structure; he makes it work, gives it dis- 
cipline. In spite of inept and incompetent officials, he gives some 
continuity to local government. He regulates corruption by holding 
it down to tolerable limits. Likewise the political machine continues 
to help the “little man” which in spite of social security he still greatly 
appreciates. The boss strives to give the people what they really 
want because he wants to stay in power. If it is boulevards they 
want, he builds them; if it is low cost housing, he get^it, if it is 
gambling and numbers, he lets them have them. 

Dr, Gulick points out how cities have retrogressed, too. Govern- 
ment is much harder to supervise, it is more technical, and requires 
much more money. There is a vast increase of '‘legal graft” such as 
lax enforcement of regulations can bring. Civic boundaries are 
more artificial because of the growth of the metropolitan areas. 
Newspapers are less independent and civic morality has not been 
modernized. The “shame of the cities” today is thrc^efold: lazy 
citizenship with low civic standards, lack of city pride, and failure 
to look ahead. As a result, American cities still arc hosts to dirt, 
slums, traffic congestion, and the underworld— not a pretty picture. 

Reform Politics 

America was too dynamic to allow corrupt politics full sway- 
even when it was busy making money and building the nation and 
its cities. A strong action begets reaction, and that is what happened 
in American politics. Local party offices, committees, and leaders 

Luther Gulick, “The Shame of the Cities— 1946," National Municipal Re- 
view (January, 1947), pp. 18-25, 
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are to be found whether the city’s political objectives are ordinary, 
corrupt, or reform. The difference is in the motivations of the people 
who occupy those places. In the average political organization, the 
emphasis is ‘Just politics,” a little power and a livelihood; in the 
corrupt organization, it is money, money, and more money; in the 
reform organization, the emphasis is on improvement— which is just 
as American as the desire for money and the love of politics for its 
own sake. 

The reformer’s stock in trade is not what favors he can bestow 
on all and sundry, nor ways and means of making money for himself, 
his friends and supporters, but it is his desire to create order out of 
chaos, to improve conditions, to make life better for his fellowmen. 
True, there are some bogus reformers, wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
but they are not usually successful, for it is difficult to fool the 
American people about reformers. America from time to time takes 
the reformer to its heart, and gives him votes enougli to “throw the 
rascals out.” Reformers have that missionary spirit that has imbued 
American life from its earliest beginnings, and the average Ameri- 
can understands this. When things get too bad, they call the re- 
former in. And then there is a political awakening in the city that 
rivals camp meeting evangelism. Thousands of workers spring up 
out of the wards and prec.ncls and beg for a chance to work for a 
better city— and they work for nothing. Civic clubs raise money, 
service clubs discuss municipal pr- blems, women’s clubs wave the 
banners of municipal reform. The civic- piidc of the community 
wells up and overflows on all sides. Viitue has its day, and the re- 
formers are swept into office with majorities that surprise even the 
most optinustic. The people have risen, have taken a hold of the 
offending member, tossed it out. Tht'v have used the polls to clean 
up the mimici[)al mess. Perhaps the reformers have not been able 
to do everything they promise, their inexperience in government 
and politics sometimes holds them back. There is some backsliding, 
the people lose interest and perhaps in the next election, the political 
machine wins again. But make no mistake, if it does it is not the 
same machine. The worst members are by now liquidated, the 
leaders are more careful and cag^y, they do not try to undo what 
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the reformers were able to accomplish. Perhaps instead of losing 
the next election, the reformers consolidate their gains as they have 
done in Cincinnati, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and New 
York. The reformer has often been called impractical in politics, 
and sometimes he may be, but he has left a legacy of political and 
governmental institutions, methods and techniques that is gradually 
reforming and improving local government throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. These “impractical” men are responsible 
for improved election procedures: registration, ballot protection, 
voting machines, nonpartisan elections, the direct primary; for im- 
proved governmental structure: the commission and city manager 
plans, the strong mayor, the city administrator; for better methods: 
accounting and auditing, personnel administration, management sci- 
ence. Don’t sell them short. Their accomplishments are little short 
of the miraculous. They are the hope of the future. 

The nation can show many cities and counties where municipal 
reform forces carried the fight to ultimate victory at the polls and to 
actual reorganization of local government. Cincinnati, once the do- 
main of Boss Cox and his henchmen, was known as “the worst 
governed city in the country.” As late as 1925, it was rundown, 
politically corrupt. Citizen action secured adoption of the city man- 
ager plan with a council of nine elected by proportional representa- 
tion, Organized as the Charter party with some liberal support, tliey 
elected six of their candidates to the council. They hired able man- 
agers including Colonel C. O. Sherrill from Washington, Dr. 
Clarence A. Dykstra from Los Angeles ( later president of two great 
universities), Wilbur R. Kellogg, a local businessman, and C. A. 
Harrell, career city manager. Soon it became one of the best run 
cities. In every election, the Charter party faced stern opposition. 
Sometimes it lost its majority in council but the manager system 
remained undisturbed. It is the largest American city governed un- 
der a manager plan. 

Kansas City adopted the city manager plan in 1926, and is the 
second largest city now under the manager plan. Here the city 
powers were vested in a council of nine elected on nonpartisan 
tickets. From 1926-40 it was under the domination of Boss Pender- 



1954 ALL AMERICA CITIES AWARDS 


National Municipal League and Look Magazine Annual awards are made to 
eleven cities which, in the opinion of an impartial jury have made or are 
making especially noteworthy civic piogiess as a result of citi/en action. 

Chicap,o, Illinois (Pop. 3,740,000). Neighboihood oiganizalifins w'lih thousands 
of volunteei workers sparked a far-reaching campaign to check creeping 
slum-blight in an area covering 56 square miles. 

Jjccatin, Arkansas (Pop. 390). Facing total unemployment when its only in- 
dustry moved away, citi/ens of lh>s tiny town raised money for a new 
poullry-pioccssmg plant and. to attract othei new businesses, voted bond 
issues for sewer, water, and gas lines. 

Maricopa County, Arizona (Pop. 440,000). Aroused by chronic mismanage- 
ment, voters organized to elect a reform government and install a county 
manager. The result was elimination of waste, establi->hmcnt central 
purchasing, vitally needed public works 

Mexico, Missouri (Pop. 12,500). Approval at the polls of the council-manager 
plan of government and bond issues to install sewers, build schools, and 
erect a wing to the hospital were steps in a citizens' campaign to transform 
their “tank town” into a modern city. Volunteer groups also landscaped 
a large park aiea and built an open air theatei 

Modesto, California (Pop. 35,000). Choked bv boom town suburbs which paid 
limited taxes, the city decided that the only solution was to make Modesto 
so attractive that outlying areas wmiild “beg to become a part of it.” 
Government reform, new schools belter sewage disposal, and other 
citizen-inspired improvements led most of the surrounding areas to ask 
for annexation. 

Newark, New Jersey (Pop. 446,000). A wave of citizen indignation against an 
entrenched, graft-ridden commission form of government produced a new 
charter. Initial results include a slum survey, plans foi new schools im- 
proved traflic control, and the decision of seveial major business firms 
to expand in Newark. 

Pueblo, Colorado (Pop. 80.000). After 15 pre\ious attempts, citizens finally 
threw out their inefficitui commission government and voted for a new 
charter. Under its new city manager, the town tackled its chronic prob- 
lems and was able to make many civic impro\emcnis without any increase 
in taxes. 

Richfield, Minnesota (Pop. 31,756). When population increased almost ten fold 
in 14 years, the town was confionted with wholly inadequate facilities, 
including an antiquated village government An energetic citizens’ cam- 
paign resulted in a vote for an up-to-date government, a S4,000,000 sewage 
system, new schools, street paving, and other improvements. 

Rock Island, Illinois (Pop. 50,600). Determined to crack down on extensive 
gambling and vice and to put then city on a sound fiscal footing, citizens 
won a tough battle against ward politician*- and, under their new charter, 
elected a reform administration. 

Rock\ille, Maryland (Pop. 13,000). Though handicapped by local laws and 
the “old guard,” citizens of this rap'div growing Washington. D C . sub- 
uib oigani/ed to elect a government pledged to refoim Under a new city 
managei, voting machines weie installed, and chaotic municipal finances 
were stiaightencd out. 

Warren, Ohio (Pop. 52,400). Voters struck at corruption and waste by electing 
a mayor whose new' policies brought about definite progress m ridding 
the 'dty of gambling, vice, and insolvency. 
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gast who used the manager to get hundreds of party henchmen on 
the payroll and who turned city government into a shambles. He 
was finally defeated by a citizen uprising. A new council went into 
office and hired a well-known manager from Saginaw, Michigan, 
L. P. Cookingham, who has served with success since then. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, with a population of over 110,000 has 
had a manager with both council and the school committee elected 
by proportional representation since 1942. The date ended a period 
of inefficiency, rising taxes, and low civic morale. Spectacular sav- 
ings were made by centralized purchasing, and the use of city em- 
ployees for such jobs as snow removal, refuse disposal, and street 
repairs formerly given out to contractors. Recreation, police, and 
health services were modernized and expanded. 

Dayton, Ohio (population 260,000) was the first city of over 8,000 
to adopt city manager government. Through eighteen elections, 
since 1913, the manager plan has withstood any opposilic^i and has 
come through with a record of continued and serene efficiency and 
service.^- 

Peoria, Illinois ( population 112,000), second largest city in the 
state, was governed inefficiently for many years by a 22 member 
council elected by wards. Gambling, vice, protection money, and 
all the rest of the paraphernalia of vice was entrenched. In 1951, 
Peoria for Council-Manager (PCM) was formed and won the €3lcc- 
tion for council-manager government, and it went into effect in 
1953. Conditions are getting better. 

Youngstown, Ohio (125,000 population) is a steel town and was 
run by the rackets. It was wide open. Bookies, hoodlums, prostitutes, 
gambling, and the rest of the mob plied their trades unmolested. A 
reform group headed by a young Princeton graduate beat the gang 
at the polls and ran them out of town. Youngstowm is now an orderly 
city. 

Daytona Beach, Florida ( 30,000 population ) had the problem of 
gambling. The city officials did nothing. Then the citizens revived 
an old law which permitted them to make personal raids on gam- 

Childs, Civic Victories, the Story of an Unfinished Revolution ( 1952). The 
foregoing illustrations were drawn from various chapters in Civic Victories. 
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bling establishments which were feeding the corrupt political ma- 
chine in power. Some were closed. The Civic Affairs Committee 
went fiirtluir. It devised and worked out a fraud proof election bill 
and purged the voting lists which had contained thousands of 
sleepers. The citizens won an election and put in a reform commis- 
sion, five to none. A professional manager was appointed. He im- 
mediately fired the head of the city yard, a political patronage 
center, and for his pains received a death threat. City employees 
struck but citizens manned the garbage trucks and maintained city 
services. The reform group started with a $138,000 deficit, soon had 
a $66,000 surplus. Things have improved in Daytona Beach. 

In McMinn county, Tennessee, the political machine was driven 
from power after a night-long gun fight led by returning G. I.'s who 
could not tolerate the corrupt conditions that had been rife in the 
county for the past ten years. Some were hurt, no one fatally, but 
the fight broke up the machine which had a record of election 
frauds, incompetence, high expenditures, high fee collections. The 
County Good Government League sponsored legislation that estab- 
lished the county manager plan and a reformed local judicial setup. 

Canton, Ohio (117,000 population) organized a Citizens Commit- 
tee for Good Government in 1950 as a protest against booming vice, 
crimes and gambling coru.. lions. It v\as a committee of six hundred 
drawn from all classes. In the 1951 election it elected 17 out of a 
20 member council plus other cle. *ive officials and thereafter pro- 
ceeded to clean up tlu’ government and the town. The new director 
of safety cracked down on tlie gambling establishments, closing 90 
gambling ]ffac'(\s. The bawdy houses near City Hall wf^re raided and 
closed. Canton was freed bv its ‘'Vice Centea" tag by the American 
Social Hygiene Association after the clean-up. The motto of the 
Citizens Coiniiiitt(‘e is: “Good government is hard to get and easy to 
lose.” The citizens group was elected again in 1953, and only two 
of its original six hundied have withdrawn from the original com- 
mittee, Canton, along with Daytona Beach and Peoria, was on the 
roll of All American Cities, 1953, an annual event, sponsored by 
Look magazine and the National Municipal League. 

The list of cities that revolted against corrupt and erime-ridden 
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politics can be continued indefinitely. Almost all the large cities at 
one time or another experienced waves of reform to offset the cor- 
ruption that seeps in so quickly into local government if citizen 
v^gilance is withdrawn. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey City, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Cleveland are only a few of the larger cities that in recent 
years have experienced in greater or lesser degree the cleansing of 
reform, citizen participation, and improved government. Campaigns 
to improve the operation of local government are an indication that 
the people can act when they want to and that they know what to 
do when they win at the polls. Democracy is safe at home when 
this can happen. It is exciting, exhilarating, and good for the body 
politic."^^ 

CIVIC ACTION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The right of free elections, both primary and general^ is basic 
to local citizenship. When elections are held regularly according to 
law rather than on the basis of decree from higher levels of govern- 
ment as they are in many othi r countries of the world, they consti- 
tute the foundation of municipal democracy. No matter how bad 
the government can fjecome, a municipal election can clean the slate 
when the people so desire. The right to join political parties which 
try to gain control of the local government is also fundamental in 
American politics. But elections and political parties are not enough 
to answer the civic need. Without continuous citizen interest and 
action brought to bear upon municipal problems, American local 
government would be without the vigor, imagination, and will-to- 
accomplish that it now possesses. The citizens organized in a myriad 
of groups give local government its real life and bends it to the 
needs of the community. 

Organized groups in community life are as varied as are the in- 

The pages of the 'National Municipal Review going back through the 
decadcvS contain hundreds of stories of citizen action to produce blotter local 
government. Every student of government should spend some time browsing 
through the monthly issues of this publication that through the years has never 
diopped the banner of good government. 
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tcrests of the people; they represent occupation, religion, social life, 
recreation, education, mental outlook, experience, and aspirations. 
Through organization citizens have the means of expressing them- 
selves and bringing their influence to bear on civic life. Commuiiity 
progress is a complicated process in which people organized in 
groups play a leading part. In fact, elections and political parties in 
the last analysis are only the means for making group desires and 
wishes into political and governmental reality. 

Local Interest Groups 

Business groups are well organized and directed towards their 
civic objectives. The chambers of commerce, the junior chambers 
of commerce, the manufacturing clubs, and the service clubs (Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions, and others) have as their long range program 
to make the community bigger and better. Their own interests will 
advance as do those of the community as a whole. More people 
mean more business, a better community will draw more people and 
keep more people at home. These groups, it cannot be denied, have 
raised the standards of community life throughout the United States. 
They have stood for better government— the council-manager plan 
received their support in many cities. They help the unfortunate— 
their charities are legion. They hear civic and governmental prob- 
lems discussed and get civic education at their meetings. They de- 
velop a vigorous community spirit and therefore support a program 
for better streets, better lighting systems, better schools, better 
recreation. But sometimes their views are not broad enough to en- 
vision the people of the entire community. They often range them- 
.selves against such projects as low '^ost housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, and city planning. They oppc..se large increases of public 
expenditure for they do not want to increase their local tax obliga- 
tions, and they stand against too much monkeying with assessed 
valuations tor taxable purposes. Many of their members have their 
business in town but live in the suburbs, and they are inclined to 
evade the problems of the' metropolitan area because they do not 
want to take responsibility for a run-down and blighted central city. 
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Because they belong to these mid-city associations they can in- 
fluence the city government even though they live on the outside. 
However, all in all, these groups are influential and they have gen- 
erally stood for progress. 

Improvement organizations constitute another large class. Organ- 
ized to work for some specific improvement or generally interested 
in the field of civic improvement, they include the church groups 
led by the clergy and dedicated laymen, educational groups such as 
parent-teachers associations, women’s organizations such as the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and the League of Women Voters, civic 
improvement associations composed of citizens who take their civic 
responsibilities seriously, and neighborhood groups that watch with 
eagle eye developments that may affect their residential and busi- 
ness areas. By and large, these organizations have had a tremen- 
dous effect on municipal improvement throughout the nation during 
the past fifty years. It is their members who rise up and fight cor- 
rupt political machine's, the underworld when it shows its head too 
high, and the enemies of civic progress. It is they who are chiefly 
responsible for local adoption of the newer instruments of democ- 
racy and improved local government. While their efforts may some- 
times appear inadequate and faltering, in the long run they are 
deeply influential because they represent the conscience of the 
community. 

A third arena of group action is that of local organizations of 
powerful national groups such as the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Federation of Farm Bureaus, the Grange, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the CIO. These organizations 
an the local level interest themselves only incidentally in municipal 
oroblems and action but are active when their objectives and tlieir 
membership are affected. The Legion and the Vets will take great 
nterest in rooting out alleged communism in schools and other 
Dubhe bodies, the labor unions will bring their influence to bear on 
municipal action for low cost housing and urban redevelopment, the 
arm organizations will support demonstrations of improved farm 
methods and home economics, and will take a keen interest in rural 
ichools, roads, and taxation. When the issues are clearly drawn 
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these groups, because of their great numbers, can be most efiFective. 
They too have had a general positive impact for good in the com- 
munity, although at times they may associate their narrow interests 
with the community as a whole. 

A fourth and influential group are the professional organizations 
of doctors, attorneys, teachers, real estate salesmen, restaurateurs, 
barbers, beauticians, and other organized professions. Their interest 
in municipal affairs is also incidental but becomes sharply focused 
when it concerns their own livelihood. The doctors have some de- 
cided views about public health measures, the real estate agents will 
oppose local taxation of real estate transfers, the restaurateurs want 
reasonableness in restaurant hygiene regulations. Sometimes these 
groups can be drawn into a civic battle for improvement or against 
corruption but such is not their main interest. 

The fifth and last general grouping of organizations influencing 
civic action are the so-called social and protective associations: the 
Elks, the Masons, the Moose, the Knights of Columbus, and a host 
of other fraternal lodges and clubs. They take great interest in civic 
celebrations, charities, and improvements and, although they do not 
usually enter the civic fray, they exercise beneficial effe cts on the 
community because of their civic pride and the help they give their 
needy rnembeis. 


Media for Civic Action 

In the American community there exist a number of media for free 
expression of ideas and the interchange of opinion and information. 
The first of these is public discussion which is the bulwark of our 
local democracy. When meetings to discuss local problems and solu- 
tions can be held without fear, the cb mces are that progress even- 
tually will be made no matter how bitter and acrimonious the debate 
may be. The right answers will gradually come to light and will be 
accepted by the majority of people. There are places in the world 
where public discussion is forbidden and there civic freedom is no 
more. 

Other media for civic action are the local newspaper, radio station. 
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and television facilities. Through these, the people can read about 
and listen to ideas, arguments, and information on civic matters. 
The American newspaper has played a conspicuous part in the 
fight for civic improvement. In many communities it has led the 
battle against entrenched corruption. It has exposed all manner of 
graft and has brought many a boss and political machine to time. 
Perhaps in the future, radio and televisioii will supersede the news- 
paper in civic affairs, but at present it is still the most influential 
disseminator of ideas and information. Many times eivic communica- 
tion facilities are biased in the direction of the ideas and interests of 
the ownership, but that is often counteracted by competition. Like- 
wise the public today is better able than ever to detect the more 
obvious slants, and by withdrawing its support it can bring about 
neutrality, New^spapers have been molders of public opinion for 
many years. Although syndicates and national news coverage loom 
larger each year in the local paper, they are still of paramount local 
importance. ♦ 

Many civic and local government problems are too complicated 
to be decided merely by public discussion and newspaper stories. 
They need detailed study and the opinion of experts. In many larger 
cities, this need has led to the establishment of bureaus of municipal 
research financed by private funds and governed by a committee of 
civic minded citizens. Staff people are hired on a full-time, perma- 
nent basis to make continuous studies of municipal government in 
the fields of revenue, expenditure, accounting, personnel, manage- 
ment, streets, welfare, and all other subjects that need study. The 
results of these studies are made available to the governmental offi- 
cials themselves and to the public. These bureaus have done ines- 
timable good and have more than earned the few dollars spent on 
them. 

The research movement in local government had its origins in the 
civic restlessness that preceded the expose of corrupt political ma- 
chines before World War I. It was all very well for reformers to ride 
white chargers into the fray against civic corruption, but for the 
long haul there was need for accurate, continuous, and dependable 
information. Someone had to make the ammunition for the civic 
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battle. The first such organization was the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research established in 1907. Between 1909 and 1916, 
Piiiladelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Dayton, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Toronto, Akron, Rochester, and Detroit followed suit. At one time 
there were thirty such bureaus in the larger American cities.^^ 
Smaller towns and rural communities are usually without such or- 
ganization but in some states, notably Pennsylvania, tax paying 
organizations carry on similar functions on a county basis. 

Important Civic Issues 

American localities have faced many problems during the* past 
century^ as the nation was becoming an urban, industrial giant. The 
people have invented, discussed, fought about, voted on, and finally 
resolved a great many issues in the process. Change has been the 
characteristic of community life in the United States, and change has 
often come from civic action. 

One group of issues always facing the growing community has to 
(L) with modern improvements. Should the main street be paved, a 
new bridge built, a new school house constructed, a n< ’v city hall 
erected, a water svstem installed, a modern sewerage system put in? 
There are always the and the “cons.” The pros are for a 

bigger and better community, the cons are against increased taxa- 
tion which the improvement would necessitate. On such issues the 
“progressives” fight the “conservati' es” in every locality Sometimes 
one side wins, sometimes the other. In the long run, the progressives 
have come out on top for American communities have installed 
many efficient public conveniences in a short time. 

Another set of iss\ies has to do with impwvenients in local gov- 
ernment, and it is in the urban area., 'hat progress along these lines 
has been greatest. Civic minded citizens have fought for electoral 
reform, for changes in municipal organization, for better administra- 
tive methods. The fight is continuous and there is still much to be 
done. Improvement in county and township government has not 

Lent D. Upson, “Con t libations of Citizen Research to Effective Govern- 
ment,” 7'hc Annals of the Amrncan Academy of Political and Social Science 
(September, 193S), pp. 171-1S2, 
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been nearly as extensive as that in the urban areas. Today there is 
little or no movement to improve rural local government and as a 
result it remains as it was a century ago. The national and state 
governments are forced to take up the slack in rural affairs. 

A third group of civic issues has to do with racial minorities and 
the lower income classes— those whom the dominant groups are 
prone to leave out of the civic picture. The growing American city, 
populated largely by immigrants from abroad and emigrants from 
the countryside, has included large enclaves of people from Europe 
settled in racial neighborhoods who have often continued to live 
together as they did in the old country. Americanization of these 
groups was one of the most important civic issues during the fifty 
years from 1870 until the end of World War I. Since the 1920’s 
when European immigration was greatly reduced, this civic align- 
ment has gradually disappeared. The public schools, the political 
party, and the free economic organization have done a pretty thor- 
ough Americanization job during the past tv/o generations and the 
race question as between white Europeans has been at least par- 
tially solved. But the Negro question has not been solved either in 
the South where there has been ofiBcial segregation for generations 
or in the North where many Negroes live in city slums. Their prob- 
lems of employment, housing, relief, welfare, and crime offer a 
great challenge that calls for the highest type of local statesman- 
ship. 

Lower income groups tend to concentrate in urban areas and live 
in slums and poorer districts. Their needs in housing, welfare, relief, 
and all-around protection cost muc;h more than the municipal reve- 
nue they contribute. Therefore, large scale improvement projects 
for these people have often been opposed by the more fortunate 
classes, many of which have moved away from the central city. The 
underprivileged classes, however, have political influence by virtue 
of their numbers and frequently their champions win at the polls. 
They then attempt to institute those measures of relief that the old 
city and its residents require by using general city funds mainly col- 
lected from business, industry, and the better residential areas. 
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Where this is not enough, federal aid is involved for the national 
government has been gradually moving in on urban problems. 

Still another set of issues that complicate civic life are those con- 
cerned with the central city and the suburban areas. People have 
moved out of the city to enjoy fresh air, quiet, civic independence, 
low taxes, home ownership, and the other highly vaunted advan- 
tages of suburban life. They have not always obtained them but 
they deem themselves better oflE than in the citv even if they have 
to commute three hours a day. Above all, they do not want to be 
annexed to the central city of the metropolitan area and they oppose 
any central city influence in tlieir governmental lives. This problem 
is by no means sol\ cd and bids fair to occupy the minds of the 
metropolitan citizens for a generation to come. 

TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The “length” of the ballot in your community. 

2. Restrictions on suffrage in your state. 

3. Registration in your slate. 

4. The direct primary in your state. 

5. Proportional representation in New York City. 

6. The initiative and referendum on local matters in your state. 

7. The New England town meeting today. 

8. Nonpartisan elections ’ . a particular state where they exist. 

9. The formal party organization in your state. 

10. A personality^ study of the countv chairman of the party in power 
in your county. 




Chapter 1 


THE FORMS OF AMER/CAN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Form in any government depends upon offices, the points of 
governmental power. It is their arrangement, their functions, and 
their integration that determine what the form sh?ll be. But form 
is not only the static arrangement of offices but their dynamic possi- 
bilities for action. Form determines what can be done and how it 
can be done, but it is the holders of the offices that actually are the 
doers. 

Good men are often frustrated trying to do a good job because 
the form of government ma' es it difficult to get things done. Only a 
poet could have said: “For forms of government let fools contest; 
whate’er is best administered is be .t.’* The great Pope, however 
bright a star he was in the literary firmament, just could not prog- 
nosticate in 1733 about local government on this side of the ocean. 
Several later generations of Americans could have told him that form 
of government was of the essence, and that until American local 
government acquired sound form its progress towards efficiency, 
economy and effectiveness was serioudA impeded. Of course, this is 
not to say that good government is impossible under bad forms, but 
it is indeed most difficult. To use an analogy, there may be some 
good baseball players who have awkward and clumsy playing form, 
but not many of them get up to or stay in the big leagues. The few 
that do, overcome poor form by some extraordinary gift such as 
speed of limb, a rifle arm, a camera eye, or just plain determination. 

285 
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So also good government can be delivered when governmental 
structure is scrambled, confused, and without rhyme or reason, but 
then it takes extraordinary effort and ability on the part of the men 
and women in office. 

The peculiar forms of American local government are rooted in 
the past. They evolved during centuries of trial and error, adjusting 
to the needs of the time and the political ideas of the people in each 
generation. The fact that the principle of separation of powers 
between the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of local 
government holds sway in the traditional forms goes back to tlie 
influence of Montesquieu, the French political thinker, on American 
lawmakers after the Revolution. This principle was applied to gov- 
ernment at all three levels— national, state, and local. In colonial 
times and earlier in England, the local governing body of the munic- 
ipal corporation was a board of aldermen in vvliich executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers were united. The Montesquie^i doctrine 
led to the separation of the mayor from that body and finallv to 
become the strong mayor wc have today in many large cities. The 
judicial functions were given to a separate and independent minor 
judiciary although in some localities the mayor and members of the 
council still have judicial powers usually not exercised. About the 
same time, the ideals of Jacksonian democracy nurtured on the 
frontier made a tremendous impact on local government structure. 
Men felt that governmental power should be rotated among citizens, 
that the offices should be elective and therefore close to the people, 
that they should be narrowly restricted by law in order to discourage 
arbitrary exercise of political power, and that they should be limited 
as to length of term. The present form of county government with 
its many elected offices dates back to this period. The recent devel- 
opment of the council-manager form of local government steins from 
the lessons learned in business in the early decades of this century 
wherein efficiency is generated with a general manager in charge of 
operations but responsible for policy to the board of directors. 

The basic elements of the local government process are ( 1 ) the 
legislative or policy determination, (2) the executive or law enforce- 
ment, (3) the judicial or the application and interpretation of law, 
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and (4) the administrative or the actual operation of government. 
The manner in which these elements are arranged is, for local gov- 
ernment, spelled out in the laws of the state. The delegation of these 
functions to particular offices so that the best possible government 
results has been always one of the important political problems. 
The eternal quest for efficiency without sacrificing individual free- 
dom, for economy without neglecting essential services to citizens, 
and for effectiveness without stultifying individual initiative has 
ahvays challenged practical statesmen and political thinke^rs. The 
local political arena has offered the best opportunities in which to 
put to the test the various forms of government. The present vitality 
of American local government is the end result of vigorous experi- 
ment and of a bold, imaginative attack on community problems. 

MAYOR COimCIL GOVERNMENT 

In the mayor-council form of government, the theory is that the 
council is the legislative body and the mayor the executive. The 
practice, however, cannot be described in such simple terms for 
there are a great variety of combinations of these basic g( ^ ernmen- 
tal elements. In the weak mayor government, for example, the 
council is strong and has th. unportant powers of government. Con- 
versely, in the strong mayor plan, power has been concentrated in 
the hands of the mayor. The inter-pl v between mayor and council 
from decade to decade has been a fascinating example o^ changing 
governmental modes and styles. 


The Weak Mayor Form 

The form of rolonial municipal g'\ornment was substantially 
what it was in 17th century England. The council was the chief, if 
not the sole, organ of the colonial borough. The mayor was a mem- 
ber of the council and presided over it. He was prima inter pares, 
derived social prestige from his position, but had only a few minor 
administrative powers. In this he differed from his English counter- 
part who was “lord of the town” and had broad power of appoint- 
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merit and administration. The colonial mayor, however, had little or 
no power over appointments. Sometimes he was elected by the coun- 
cil as in New England but in most cases he was appointed by the 
colonial governor. The council was elected by the freemen of the 
borough who constituted only a small percentage of the residents 
for membership in the corporation was based upon ownership of 
property or other evidences of wealth or Status. Even at that, it was 
more democratic than in England where membersliip was closed, 
sometimes even hereditary. The colonial council was made up of 
two classes, the councilors and the aldermen. They sat together and 
had the same powers except that the aldermen might act as magis- 
trates in the borough court. 

The New York City charter of 1686 provided that the members 
of the common council should form a corporation under the name 
of “the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of Ye City of New York.” 
There were six aldermen and six assistants chosen annually by the 
six wards in which the borough was divided. The mayor and the 
recorder were to be appointed by the governor but were to sit with 
the council as members. The council was authorized to make laws 
and ordinances for the borough and to appoint minor officials. In 
the colonial municipality the council was indeed supreme: in it was 
vested all powers: legislative, executive, and judicial.^ 

After the Revolution, the impact of the New World and its ideas 
made changes in the borough system of municipal government. 
Separation of powers, checks and balances, and democracy were 
high political principles in those days. Boston in 1822 was the first 
city to make the mayor elective and by the middle of the century 
its example was followed almost universally. The mayor obtained 
veto power first in Baltimore in 1797, and in New York the absolute 
veto in 1830. Gradually other cities followed at least with a limited 
power of veto. The power of the mayor over appointments was grad- 
ually increased, and by 1850 he had become the chief, if not the 
only, administrative oflScer of the city. 

' William Bennett Mimro, Municipal Government and Administration (1927), 
Vol. 1, Chapters 5, 18, and 19. See also Russell M. Story, The American 
Municipal Executive ( University of Illinois, 1918 ) . 
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The influence of the “federal analogy” was already noticeable 
in the early Baltimore charter. In this was provided a mayor and a 
two chambered council. The lower house was composed of two 
members elected annually from each of the eight wards of the city, 
and the upper house was made up of one elected from each ward. 
Each ward, moreover, chose members of an electoral college to 
elect the mayor. He was given power over aj^pointments but he had 
to pick from a list given to him by the city council. The mayor was 
gi*/en authority to veto acts of council subject to repassagc by a two- 
thirds majority. Professor Munro (Harvard University) pointed out 
that this was the first application of the ledcial principle of “checks 
and balances” to municipal government. “Presently,” he continues, 
“the idea grew into an obsession; it became the cornerstone not only 
of national and state government, but of city government as well. 
Men did not stop to ask whether there was any good reason for a 
system of checks and balances in the subordinate areas of govern- 
ment. They took it for granted that if the principle was valid higher 
up it must be valid also low^er dowm. At any rate the doctrine be- 
came part of the American political creed; it eventually gained 
recognition everywdiere and determined the main channel of munic- 
ipal development during the whole of the nineteenth century.” - 

For most of the century cind in most municipalities, council con- 
tinued to dominate city government. It carried on its administration 
through committees. While cities ^cre small and administrative 
problems simple, the ccunmittee system w^as adequate but as cities 
grew and needs became more urgent, the committee system broke 
down as a method of administration. Then came a period of search- 
ing for new methods to take care of new demands: public schools, 
water supply, sewerage systems, police and fire protection, public 
health. Independent boards were established, some appointed by 
council, some by the mayor, some by the state governor, some were 
elected and some were ex officio, and some with all manner of com- 
binations. There w^ere school boards, park boards, health boards, 
street lighting boards, public works boards— some of which still exist 
today. Independent oflBces were also created, incumbents of which 

^ Munro, op. cit., p. 93. 
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were elected by the people, or appointed by council, mayor, or 
governor as the case might be. All in all, the council lost much of its 
power during the middle decades of the 19th century. But so con- 
fused was the governmental picture, so diffused was governmental 
power that it became impossible to function as an integrated organ- 
ism without some over-all guidance and control. In the dark days 
after the Civil War this was furnished by the boss and the political 
machine in the large and growing cities. In firm control of all the 
fragments of municipal authority, the boss was the man to get 
action. But the price was high and the product not good enough. 
All of which set the stage for the emergence of the strong mayor. 

Even today the weak mayor form of local government, the com- 
mon 19tli century form, still describes local government in thousands 
of communities. The characteristics, to summarize, are: a council 
with much administrative power, operating through committees, a 
mayor with little administrative power but some legislative and 
judicial responsibilities, elective officials and boards taking away 
some of the councils powers, and a general lack of organized leader- 
ship. 

The Pennsylvania borough is a case in point. The burgess today 
is an executive without any real power in administration. He ap- 
points only a few minor officials, has nothing to do with the budget. 
In charge of police activities, he can neither hire nor fire the police. 
But he has a veto power and power to vote in council in ease of a 
tie, and can exercise some of the powers of a justice of the peace. 
Council is supreme in administration which it carries on by a com- 
mittee system and sometimes with an appointed manager. The law 
gives the burgess general supervisory power over borough affairs 
but he has no means of exercising it. As a result of the confused 
pattern, in many of the almost one thousand Pennsylvania boroughs 
a running fight between council and burgess is a common condition 
of affairs. The result is tragic, useless figliting that consumes hours 
of time and harsh words that frazzle the nerves. 

In a weak mayor system, says Professor Bromage who served as 
councilman in his home town of Ann Arbor, Michigan, many things 
an administrator should do are done by council committees. A 
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weak mayor-strong council system, he says can be made to work 
only by an energetic mayor, hard working councilmcn, and good 
administrators. To compensate for a lack of integrated authority all 
hands must pull together. If informal techniques for achieving con- 
sensus and unity fail, chaos is inevitable. And while such a system 
may work in more or less routine situations, when there is conflict 
too much time is spent to arriving at a solution. The price of a weak 
system is extra work, a waste of time and energy.'* 

The Strong Mayor Form 

The emergence of the strong mayor in American municipalities 
was a gradual development taking place throughout the last half of 
the 19th century. It became the accepted form for the larger cities 
because of the need for a strong, active and honest administration 
iji growing metropolitan communities. Here, too, the boss and the 
machine were more deeply entrenched and successful revolt led 
citizens to seek the answer to the political boss in a strong, self- 
sufficient, and elected mayor in whose office executive ])ower could 
be concentrated and whose activities could be carried on in full 
view, politically speaking, of the electorate. The council having 
failed as an administrative body when the blue chips were down, 
and independent elective boards and officials having further con- 
fused the scene, this was the inevitable solution. Again the “federal 
analogv’" played a part. The president, too, was emerging, as a 
strong man who could bring direction, order, and leadership out of 
incipient or actual governmental chaos. Lincoln, Cleveland, Roose- 
velt, and Wilson had their prototypes on the municipal level: 
Mitchel of New York, Blankcnburg of Philadelphia, Tom Johnson 
of Cleveland, Brand Whitlock of Toledo, and a host of othc^rs cap- 
tured the imagination of the public as men of leadership and destiny. 
They were not only executives and administrators, but were party 
leaders and public figures. They took the place of the invisible boss 

^ Arthur W. Broiuage, “Running tlu' City the Hard Way,” National Munic- 
ipal Review ( fune, 1950), pp. 283-2S7. Also Jewell C. Phillips, “Good Govern- 
ment under Old Forms,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (September, 1938), pp. 91-98. 
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as the coordinators of a sprawling, growing government They 
epitomized the spirit and pride of the city; they were “big men.” 

The newer charters and state laws began to give them powers 
comparable to the job that was waiting for them. Gradually the 
power to appoint heads of departments and otlier officials without 
councilmanic confirmation, to draft a municipal program for con- 
sideration of council, to veto acts of council, to draft and enforce a 
budget, and to direct llio entire city administration was lodged in 
the office of the mayor. Brooklyn in 1880 was perhaps the first big 
city to adopt the strong mayor plan; in 1898 it was put in the 
Gieater New York City charter. Other cities followed. Today, the 
strong mayor is found in most of the larger American cities and 
many of the smaller ones."^ 

Two chief weaknesses stand out in the strong mayor form of 
government. The first is that the mayor and council share both leg- 
islative and administrative pow'crs and when they do not agree 
politically or on specific issues, the warfare adversely affects the 
operation of the government and the citizens suffer— sometimes for 
an extended period. Many strong mayors have taken their fight with 
the council, which sometimes represented the party machine, to the 
people. This meant headlines but seldom improved administration 
while the battle raged. Strong leadership or diplomacy of a high 
grade is always necessary to smooth the operation of a govern- 
mental machine that is founded on the principle of checks and 
balances. 

The second weakness is that mayor., even strong leader ;, arc often 
less than top-grade administrators or just do not have the time to 
develop good administrative practices and procedures. The modern 
metropolis is a big business and needs as much expert administi'ation 
as big business in industry. The average mayor cannot be every- 
thing: a party leader, a civic personage, an executixe, an adminis- 
trator, without some part of his responsibilities being neglected and 
this has usually been administration. 

To offset this weakness, a number of the larger cities have set up 

^ Richaul S. Childs, Civic Victories, the Story of an Unfinished Revolution 
( 1952 ), p. 131 . 
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the oflSce of a general manager or chief administrative officer to be 
an assistant of the mayor and appointed by him. Beginning in San 
Francisco in 1932 with the appointment of a chief administrative 
oflBcer, this idea has been adopted in Louisville in 1948 ( consultant- 
administrator ) , Philadelphia in 1951 (managing director), New 
Orleans in 1953 (managing director), Boston in 1953 (director of 
administrative services), New^ark in 1953 (business administrator), 
Los Angeles in 1951 (chief administrative officer), and New York 
City in 1954 (city administrator). The reasons for this development, 
Wallace Sayre (Columbia University) points out are (1) that the 
council-manager plan has proved unacceptable in large cities but 
the manager idea has been increasingly attractive; (2) that the 
office of mayor as the center of public leadership and govcrnn)ent 
responsibility had to be preserved; and (3) the mayor-manager plan 
fits into the American political system in that it implements the 
strong executives witli administrative competence.*''' 

The powers of this administrator are not uniform in each case but 
usually include the power to appoint and remove heads of*depart- 
ments and agencies, to supervise city administrative operations, and 
to provide general advice and assistance to the mayor. 

Maycr-Council Governments in the United States 

The mayor-council form of government predominates in American 
municipalities. Of 2,527 cities over five thousand population in 1954, 
more than half— 1,315 or 52 per cent— have mayor-council govern- 
ments. This includes 16 out of 17 over 500,000 population, and 
62 per cent of those between five and ten thousand.^ 

The mayor in the mayor-council form is elected directly by the 
people in all but a few cases where he is still elected by the council. 
Two-year terms arc most frecjucnt, but there arc many with four. 
He has voting privileges (sometimes only in case of a tie) in about 
one-third of the cities, but is a full voting member of council in one- 

^ Wallace S. Sayre, ‘The Geiic^ral Manag(T Idea for Large Cities,” Public 
Administration Review (Aiitiirnn, i954), pp, 253-258. 

*' The Mnninpal Year Book 195S, p. 57. 
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tenth of the municipalities. Six out of ten mayors have some form 
of veto either on budget items, ordinances, or all councilmanic 
acts. 

Councils range in membership from two to fifty, but the mean and 
median are seven. In cities over 100,000 the tendency is toward 
councils of nine to fifteen members. The two-house council, com- 
mon enough in the 19tli century, has all but disappeared.* Slightly 
under one-half of the cities over 5,000 population elect their mayor 
and council at nonpartisan elections. An equal percentage of cities 
elect their councilman at large and by wards, but a quarter use a 
combination of both. About fifty cities nominate councilmen by 
wards and elect them at large. Cities split about evenly in giving 
councilmen two and four year terms. The highest salary noted in 
1954 was $12,000 but in 240 cities there was no salary. 

GOVERNMENT BY BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 

far the largest number of American local units are governed 
by boards and commissions. This list includes almost all counties, 
townships, school districts, and special districts, as well as a sub- 
stantial number of cities. But there are the inevitable variations that 
characterize our political system. For example, boards of county 
commissioners and township supervisors are usually flanked by a 
number of “row ' elective officials who share the total authority of 
the government. Likewise, many boards and commissions appoint a 
chief administrative officer such as tli*' superintendent of schools in 
school districts. The council-manager form of government, treated 
separately below, in a strict sense belongs to this group as does the 
commission plan for cities. For the characteristic feature is that basic 
authority— both legislative and administrative- is lodged in a body 
of elected officials. There is no separa*^* ly elected executive official 
such as the mayor, and there is no separation of legislative and exec- 
utive powers. 

Ibid.y pp. 57-63. In 1954 iho following cities still had b.cameral councils: 
Danbury, ConnecticiP; Augusta and Waterville, Maine; Everett, Malden, 
Northampton, and Springfield, Massachusetts, and New York City. 
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The Commission Plan of City Government 

The particular type of city government, known as the commis- 
sion form, is a 20th century American invention. Historically, its first 
appearance was in Galveston, a result of the great tidal wave and 
hurricane of 1900 which wrecked the city, demolished its utilities, 
killed six thousand persons and left the rest of its forty thousand 
people homeless. Galveston had been governed by the ordinary 19th 
century combination of mayor, council, and independently elected 
officials and, while perhaps no better or worse than most of its con- 
temporaries, it was not equal to this occasion. Faced with the emer- 
gency, the old government wrangled and got nowhere. But 
businessmen and merchants, who had already organized to improve 
the harbor, now became active and drafted a scheme of government 
to abolish the old form and substitute in its place a council of five 
with plenary municipal powers. This plan was presented to the 
Texas legislature and was passed in 1901. At first, the plan called 
for appointment of three commissioners by the governoi>of the 
state and for the election of tw^o by the voters of the city. In fact, 
this commission was already at work when the state court held that 
the legislature had no right to authorize the governor to appoint 
municipal officers with powers of police jurisdiction.^ The final plan 
adopted in 1903 made all five commissioners elective, four becoming 
heads of departments of gov^ernment, and the fifth a mayor-president 
charged with general supervision. The four departments v^ere: 
finance and revenue, water and sewerage, police and fire protection, 
and streets and public works. The mayor-president received an 
annual salary of $2,000, the others $1,200. All subordinate employees 
were appointed by the commission as a whole. The mayor w^as given 
no veto power but had full powers of a councilman. The old system 
of checks and balances, diffused authority and separation of powers 
w^as at one fell swoop relegated to limbo. The plan was an imme- 
diate success. The city was rebuilt, services improved, and taxes 
and debt were reduced. In five years Galveston was a new and 
better city, and the commission government was there to stay. Of 
® Munro, Municipal Government and Administration (1927), p. 401 fn. 
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course, Galveston gained nationwide publicity and its new govem- 
ment widespread attention. The commission plan of city government 
was on its way to national acclaim.*^ Municipal reform organizations 
took the new system to their hearts. It spread to other cities, among 
them Des Moines in 1907. 

Here some changes were made and innovations added. The result 
became known as the Des Moines plan. The commissioners were 
elected on a nonpartisan basis, and the initiative, referendum, and 
recall, as well as civil service reform, were added. Later charters 
made each elective official the full-time manager of his department. 
The commission form spread like wildfire, it created a veritable revo- 
lution in American municipal government. vSomc states made it 
mandatory for certain classes of cities. By 1915, four hundred and 
sixty-five cities were commission governed.^^ 

The main advantage of the commission form of government was 
that all power was concentrated in the liands of a commission of 
five men. Tliere could be no shifting of responsibility and fast 
action was possible. There was an end of checks and balances with 
resulting delay and confusion. Furthermore, the ordinary citizen 
could understand how his city government worked; it w^as sim- 
plicity itself. It was also the way business w^as run, people said, 
although no successful business of any size could operate if each 
member of the board w^as al *o a head of a department. Successful 
businesses hired a general manager or superintendent. But on the 
other hand, it tended to raise the st ndard of officeholders and it 
promoted speed and harmony in city government. It ser\ed a pur- 
pose in the Amc^rican municipal picture although it proved not to be 
the last word in municipal reform. For after World War I, it began 


Ibid., p. 398 fn. Betw'ecn 1S70 and 1891 scvcial semthern cities, New 
Orleans, Moliile, and Memphis had a form o. (.mimission government, but after 
several years abandc'ned it and reverted to ina;, or-coiineil government. Professor 
Munro believes that the time for nmnieipal reformation was then not ripe. 

Childs, Cwic Victories, p. 138. The figure was reported by the secretary of 
the National Municipal League, but according to Mr. Childs may not have 
represented a mil list of commission cities. T he most t ompreheiisiv^c study of 
commission governmi’iit is in T. S. Chang, History and Analysis of the Com- 
mission and City Manager Plan.\ of Municipal Government, University of Iowa 
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to give ground to the even newer council-manager form of govern- 
ment. In fact, few cities adopted the commission form of government 
after 1914; and only three in the decade 1942 to 1952. 

Its weaknesses as they showed up in actual practice were serious. 
First, the plan did not provide for unified executive power which 
even the strong mayor form had. Each department considered itself 
as an independent entity whose boss was the commissioner; in the 
over-all picture coordination was lacking. Second, there was no sepa- 
ration of policy determination from administrative action. It stood 
to reason that the majority of elected commissioners, although they 
might represent what the citizens thought and wanted, could not be 
classed as seasoned or trained administrators. Because of the full- 
time salaries often provided, the amateur citizens wejre tempted to 
run for office and when elected were forced to become administra- 
tors without any previous experience. Furthermore, the outward 
promise of improved government was not always matched by inter- 
nal accomplishment. 

The 1955 Municipal Year Book records that 356 cities or 14 per 
cent of all those in the United States over 5,000 population are gov- 
erned by commissions. In tliree quarters of these, the mayor is 
elected by the people as mayor, and in the rest he is elected by city 
commission from the five commissioners elected. Usually there are 
five commissioners, but sometimes three or seven. Twenty cities 
over 100,000 have the commission plan. More than two-thirds of the 
commissions are elected on nonpartisan ballots, and in almost all 
cases the commissioners are elected at large with overlapping terms 
in about half the cities. Terms of office in half the cities are for four 
years, the rest two and three. Salaries range up to $10,080 but there 
are four cities where commissioners serve without pay. 

COVNCIL MANAGER GOVERNMENT 

The commission plan for city government successfully challenged 
the accepted 19th century idea that municipal government should 
be in the image of the national government replete with checks and 
balances. To repeat, in the commission was lodged botli executive 
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and legislative power. Likewise the mayor was a councilman and 
had no veto power, and each of the commissioners were heads of 
departments. This was an important contribution to municipal 
progress, but it was soon apparent that the final answer was not the 
commission plan. For in it there was no provision for unified admin- 
istration, and it was found wanting in that it assumed elected repre- 
sentatives could operate as competent administrators. It was in- 
evitable, therefore, that the council-manager form should come into 
being. 

Growth of Manager Government 

Staunton, Virginia, in 1908, was the first city to have a ciW man- 
ager. The city created the office of general manager by ordinance, 
and Charles E. Ashburncr was named to the post. The city, how- 
ever, was governed by a bicameral council and a mayor, and so 
could not be called a council-manager government in the presently 
accepted sense. Lockport, New York, drafted a plan for the appoint- 
ment of a city manager and presented it to the legislature in 1911 
but it was not enacted into law. Sumter, South Carolina, upon pas- 
sage of enabling legislation and a loeal referendum, put tht' manager 
plan in effect January, 1913, and a managei from 'but of town ’ was 
appointed. Hickory and NhTgantown, North Carolina, followed a 
few months later. All three towns adopted the “Lockport Plan” 
which was drafted by Richard S. Chdds then active in the National 
Short Ballot Organization and since then one of the foremost pro- 
moters of council-manager government and other municipal reforms 
in the history of municipal progress. 

The first “big city” to adopt the manager plan w^as Dayton, Ohio, 
and the occasion was the great flood which huindated the city and 
caused such great damage that the regular government was incapa- 
ble of coping with it. Reorganization in Dayton had been started 
some time before the flood, and the disaster gave it new impetus. 
A chartcT commission was elected under the state home rule legis- 
lation, and a charter was drafted providing for the commission form 
of government plus a manager. Henry M. Waite, one-time city 
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engineer of Cincinnati, was engaged as city manager, and the plan 
went into effect January 1, 1914. In December, 1914, the first man- 
agers’ convention was held in Springfield, Ohio. There were eight 
present. In 1915, the National Municipal League incorporated the 
council-manager plan in its model city charter and has been promot- 
ing it ever since. The council-manager plan was on its way.^^ 

The 1955 Municipal Year Book lists 1,275 city manager places 
including six in Alaska, one in Puerto Rico, and 39 in Canada. The 
number of council-manager places doubled since the end of World 
War II, and bids fair to increase at a rapid pace during the next few 
decades. Maine leads now with ]21 places, followed by California 
with 120, Texas with 105, Michigan with 96, Florida with 71 and 
Virginia with 65. A total population of twenty-seven million live 
under council-manager government. Forty per cent of American 
cities betw^een 10,000 and 100,000 are council-manager governed. 
Only one city over 500,000 (Cincinnati) has the manager plan, but 
there are nine between 250,000 and 500,000. Fifteen counties, scat- 
tered through California, Virginia, New York, North Caroh'na, Ten- 
nessee, Montana, Maryland, and Georgia are governed under the 
manager plan. 


How Council-Manager Government Works 

Cities and other local units may adopt the council-manager form 
of government only when state enabling legislation or home rule 
provisions allow this to be done. Tlie manager plan may then be 
adopted by local ordinance or by referendum of the voters. The 
most common method is by local referendum upon the basis of an 
optional state law. 

The accepted plan for the council-manager form of government 
as adopted by the International City Managers’ Association and the 
National Municipal League provides the following essentials: 

( 1 ) a small council elected at large on a nonpartisan ballot; 

(2) the council shall determine all municipal policies; 

“ Ibid., pp. 141-152. 
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(3) the council shall adopt ordinances and resolutions which 
make these policies legally effective; 

(4) the council shall levy taxes and make appropriations; 

(5) the council shall appoint a trained administrator to act as its 
agent in carrying out its policies; 

(6) the council shall not interfere with the administrative func- 
tions of the manager; 

(7) the manager shall furnish the council information necessary 
for the council to formulate policy; 

(8) the manager is held responsible for the coordination and 
administration of all departments under his direction; 

(9) the manager appoints and may remove department heads 
and, subject to civil service regulations, is responsible for the selec- 
tion of other administrative employees. 

It is readily seen that the weaknesses of the commission form of 
government are here rectified. Administrative responsibility for the 
entire city government is centered in the hands of a professional 
administrator who can be hired and fired by the council at its dis- 
cretion. Likewise, legislative and administrative functions are di- 
vided, the first being the prerogative of elected representatives of 
the people, and the second that of the professional administrator. 
Furthermore, the simplicity and concentration of power attained in 
the commission form of gov TTiinent are retained. In the ideal form, 
there are no independently elected boards, commissions, or officials 
dividing authority with the council The mayor is the presiding 
officer of the council, the ceremonial head of the city, but in all 
other respects he is a member of council. 

It is often difficult to divide policy making from administration. 
In a detailed appraisal of council-manager cities, the following func- 
tions were designated as being councilmanic: adoption of the 
budget, adoption of regulatory ordinances, determination of salary 
scale, safeguarding the financial standing of the city, awarding con- 
tracts, determining frequency of garbage collection, locating a play- 
ground, deciding on whether to give health education. 

Managerial responsibilities would be such as the following: 
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budget making, enforcement of ordinances, designation of em- 
ployees to receive salary decided on by the council, budgetary 
control, debt service, purchasing, layout of garbage routes, design 
and maintenance of playgrounds, and instruction of employees.^^ 

The City Manager 

Who are the city managers? What is tfieir background? Answers 
to these questions go a long way in understanding the growing pro- 
fession of public administration on the local level. 

Of eight hundred managers studied in a 1953 survey, it was 
found that 82 per cent went to college and 60 per cent received 
bachelor or master’s degrees. Only about 3 per cent did not com- 
plete at least high school. Fourteen per cent were under thirty 
years of age, while 27 per cent were forty-five or over. More than 
half began their managerial careers between thirty and forty-four. 
Over two hundred of the eight hundred had been in the profession 
more than eight years with twenty-seven having records o^ twenty- 
five years or more. Two-thirds of the managers were still serving 
their first city.^^ 

Of 1,564 appointments of city managers between 1940 and 1949, 
803 or 58 per cent came from outside the city. In 1953 this per- 
centage had increased to 76 per cent. They came to their job on 
promotions from other cities (277), as former managers (177), as 
administrative assistants and assistant managers (69), as public ad- 
ministrative specialists ( 13 ) , as engineers ( 168 ) , as finance officers 
and clerks (109), as other city department heads (86), as federal, 
state, and county employees (171); from business and industry, 
(152); from engineering (51); the rest were miscellaneous or 
unknown. 

Harold A. Stone, Kathryn Stone, and Don K. Price, "‘Appraisal of Council- 
Manager Cities,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (September, 1938), pp. 50-56. The same authors. City Manager Gov- 
ernment in the United States— A Review after Twenty-Five Years, 3 volumes. 
Public Administration Service (1940). This was the result of a three-year 
survey under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 

The Municipal Year Book 1954, p. 531. From an article in Public Manage- 
ment, January, 1953, “An Analysis of City Managers.” 
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In recent years, there has been a growing tendency toward the 
appointment of men with public administration training and experi- 
ence. Many of the present managers were trained by universities 
which offered graduate training in public administration. Many 
cities took on such graduates as internes with the view of apprentice- 
ship leading to later manager appointments. 

The average tenure of 105 managers leaving the service in 1953, 
exclusive of those with less than two years of service was 7.1 years. 
One had served thirty-four years, four more than twenty-five. 

Managerial salaries have been increasing. The median salary for 
managers in cities between 250,000 and 500, 0(X) was $20,000 in 1953; 
for cities between 100,000 and 250,000 it was $17,350; for cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100.000, $13,000; for cities of 25,000 to 50 000, 
$10,800; for cities between 10,000 and 25,000, $8,400; for cities under 
10,000, from $4,800 to $7,000. 

The professional organization of the managers is the International 
City Managers A^ssociation with headquarters at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois.’^ 

Successes and Failures 

By and large, the council-manager plan has worked well. The 
survey team of the Social Sci^^nce Research Council concluded: 
“The new position of city manager provided an unprecented oppor- 
tunity to administer services eflScientlv. The experience of the cities 
studied showed that the adoption of the manager form of govern- 
ment made it possible to arrange the divisions into a smoothly run- 
ning organization, to adojit those methods which large-scale indus- 
trial enterprises had found successful, to eliminate vexing delays 
and to direct the entire city government at one objective— that of 
giving services to the citizens in e^'^ ordance with the policies 
adopted by their representatives in council.” 

The literature on the council-manager plan is full of testimonials 

Ibid,, pp. 529-532. 

d in Childs, Civic Victories, the Story of an Unfinished Revolution 
( Hi'.rpor and BiotluTs, 1952), pp. 155-156. 
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as to the improvements wrought under manager government. There 
are literally hundreds of stories about improved services, reduced 
debt and tax rates, far-reaching programs of planning, departmental 
reorganization. But these are only the more spectacular results. The 
more important day-by-day administration under the manager plan 
is bound to be smoother, more competent, and more alert. Programs 
have more of a chance to be planned and expertly administered. 

But there have been some failures. The city manager plan has 
been abandoned in fifty-one communities. The reasons for failure 
are various: defective charters, blaming poor times on the city gov- 
ernment, politics, old fashioned charters, and others.’^ 

The manager plan has been available to Virginia counties by vote 
of the people under the Optional Forms Act of 1932, and five 
counties operate under a county manager. Among these is Henrico 
County with more than ten years under manager government. A de- 
partment of finance was established which took over the duties of 
the former elective offices of treasurer and commissioner of revenue, 
as well as the purchase ol supplies and the supervision of^ccounts. 
More efficient services at 25 per cent less cost were realized the first 
year. In this department, headed by a director of finance, are con- 
solidated all the fiscal records of the county including schools. Here 
invoices are audited before payment, and all revenue turned in. In 
the first decade of Henrico’s manager government, the cost of over- 
head in comparison to total county budget w^as greatly reduced, a 
substantial portion of tlie bonded indebtedness w^as paid off, the 
surplus and reserve funds were increased, and the tax rate was con- 

sistentlv lowered. The value of the tax dollar in terms of service was 
✓ 

greatly increased, the people have been regularly briefed on the 
state of county administration. Other manager counties in Virginia 
showed similar improvements.^"^ 

In comparison with industry, public management on the local 
level has not kept pace in spite of the fact that local government is 
often the largest industry within the corporate boundaries, both in 

Arthur W. Bromage, Manager Plan Abandonments, National Municipal 
League (1954). 

George W. Spicer, “Manager Counties Evaluated,’* National Municipal 
Review (July, 1953), pp. 331-337. 
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dollar volume of expenditures and in the number of employees. 
There is no field of management where the demand for a single, all- 
knowing executive is more prevalent. The municipal manager is too 
often expected to know everything and do everything himself. Yet, 
like industry, he needs a team of management to assist him. The 
diversity of services requires greater management skill than most 
businesses. The manager is not often allowed to look for assistants 
outside the home town. Likewise the manager is expected to be 
open to all complaints of citizens and because he is unaided this 
takes up a great deal of time that could be put on over-all planning 
and organization work so desperately needed. Therefore, in most 
manager municipalities there should be established a management 
development program in order to develop men and women lor posi- 
tions in the high management echelons.^** 

The Appointed Executive 

Many municipalities and local units have established an oflBce to 
be filled by an administrative officer known variously as the chief 
administrative officer, business manager, or some other name indi- 
cating the headship of the administrative structure of loc i! govern- 
ment. This officer is short of the status of a city or county manager. 
He is appointed by the go^ niiig body, is subject to its orders, and 
acts for it in its name in carrying out assigned administrative duties. 
However, instead of acting directly .he chief administrative oflScer 
makes recommendations which are subject to review by the govern- 
ing body. Under the theory of manager government, the manager 
has direct, individual authority over all the administrative affairs of 
the local unit. In general, the chief administrative officer is assigned 
his duties by the governing body on terms depending upon the par- 
ticular conditions in the local unit, he is therefore given gen- 
erally more restricted powers than is the average manager. 

The development of the chief administrative officer system has 
been recent. It received its major impetus in 1945 with the adoption 

Internutional Citv ManagtTs’ Association. Report of Panel on “Development 
of Management Personnel,” Public Management (February, 1955), pp. 29-36. 
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of the ofBce by some of the larger cities as a part of the mayor- 
council form, noted above. The reason for its popularity is the belief 
in the manager idea without acceptance of the idea that the man- 
ager should be appointed by the governing body. In many cases, 
the chief administrative officer is appointed by and works for the 
mayor of the city or the chief executive officer of the local unit. 
While the manager has the power of a]3pomtmeiit of subordinate 
oflBcers, the chief administrative officer confines himself to making 
recommendations. Neither does he prepare the budget. He merely 
collects fiscal information for the budget which is made and adopted 
by the governing body. While there is not too much real difference, 
the manager holds a more formal position than does the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. The manager system is more rigid, the chief 
administrative more flexible and informal. 

Many special districts have adopted the chief administrative sys- 
tem in the person of the chief engineer, the chief clerk, or the busi- 
ness manager. Of course, school districts have for long had the 
position of superintendent or principal to head up the teaching and 
administrative staff of the system. Thus, the manager idea— that of 
having a chief administrative officer— has developed further than 
the adoption of the council-manager plan.^^ 

Over-all Appraisal of City Government Forms 

Today two main forms of municipal government are emerging as 
best suited to American conditions of city life. They are the strong 
mayor and the council-manager form of government. The weak 
mayor form is being slowly superseded, but in small municipalities 
it still remains a basic form of government. Its major advantage is 
that it provides an executive officer elected by the people in whose 
office is placed the governmental leadership of the community. Its 
chief weakness is that it does not give the mayor enough power to 
wield effective leadership. Most of the powers of appointment, 
budget, and expenditure, and administration arc in the hands of the 

John C. Bollen.s, Appointed Executive Local Government, Haynes Founda- 
tion ( 1 952 ) . 
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council which functions through committees. For many years, this 
form of government will continue to he acceptable to smaller munic- 
ipalities in spite of potential conflict between the mayor and council. 

The commission form of city government also is on its way out 
although many cities will retain this form for manv years to come. It 
had its day and it served its purpose for it was a substitution for the 
confused system of the weak mayor and council government. In its 
early days, it stood for business rather than politics in government. 
It brought to city government superior personnel and concentrated 
all authority in three, five, or seven elected officials. It did away with 
invisible government election by w'ards, and reduced the tendency 
toward corruption and graft so common at the turn of the century. 
Its weaknesses were that it divided authority among the elected 
commissioners. The mayor w^as only one among equals and had little 
opportunity to exert effective political and governmental leadership. 
Expert administration w^as also lacking for the elected officials who 
were responsible for administration were often without training or 
ability along administrative lines. The system bred factionalism. 
Where a minority of the elected commissioners were of a different 
party, the majority could strip them of almost all their powx'rs. In 
the commission form of government, the tendency wit'* for each 
commissioner to keep his authority over personnel and purchases in 
his own department. As a asult, centralized purchasing, the merit 
system, and other administrative improvements had relatively hard 
sledding. The over-all cost of gover.^ment tended to remain higher 
than it should have been because of diese conditions. 

The council-manager form of government, because its managers 
are usually career administrators, gives cities a high grade quality of 
services. It unifies administrative authority in oiie office'— thereby 
rectifying the basic weakness of both the weak mayor and commis- 
sions forms. Furthermore, the connect is now^ strictly a legislative 
and policy determination body-truly a governing body because it 
directs the acth ities of the manager and may hire and fire him at 
wall. The members of council, lunvever, arc spared the details of 
administration that make the job of councilman so onerous in the 
weak form of government. Likewise the size of the council can be 
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adjusted to the sociological and area needs of the city. This was not 
possible when the small council of the commission form of govern- 
ment was elected at large. There is no doubt that the council- 
manager form of government can and does bring to American cities 
more economy in that the dollar can go farther because of expert 
administrative techniques, and develops better methods in person- 
nel, purchasing, budgets, accounting, and all the staff services a city 
requires. Council-manager cities have demonstrated their superiority 
in administration time and again. But it has some weaknesses and 
harbors some dangers. It may place too much reliance on one man; 
council may turn too many responsibilities over to the manager. 
Most of the managers are under continued and insistent demands 
from the council, the heads of departments, and the public in 
general. It is a tough job under any circumstances. On the other 
hand, many councils may try to influence the manager in fields that 
are entirely administrative and when this happens there is usually 


trouble. No system is perfect, but the council-manager form allows 
the best possible combination of democracy and efficiency in local 


government. 

The strong mayor form of government has evolved to the point 
that it is the accepted form of government for the largest American 
cities. Especially since the oflice of chief administrator has been 
added as an arm of the office of mayor. The elected mayor is, in 
truth, a political and governmental leader of the city, and when the 
office is strong in power, his position cannot be challenged. He has 
power to appoint and remove department heads and subordinate 
oflBcials; he is the supervisor of administration and the undisputed 
head of the administrative departments. In carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities, he can require periodic reports and make administra- 
tive changes where necesseiry. Legislatively he is also a leader with 
the veto power, the power to submit the annual budget, and the 
power to supervise the expenditure of money in accordance with 
the terms of the budget. He is the formal head of the city and is a 
civic leader. In fact, in his city he is like the governor of the state 
and the president of the United States—the all-around executive, 
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political, and legislative leader of the community. The weaknesses 
of this form of government depend upon the situation in each city. 
Where the mayor is interested in good government, he has the power 
to promote improvements. When he is interested in "politics” good 
government may suffer. If he is a "fighting man” he may get into 
continual conflict with the council and then little progress can be 
made. If he is weak, he can be overiidden or unduly influenced on 
all sides until he ends up as a "do-nothing” mayor. In manv mayor- 
governed cities, administration is likely to suffer because the mayor 
1ms too many things to do and cannot concentrate on the administra- 
tive phases which are so important. 

THE AMERICAN COUNTY 

In spite of the fact that it has long been considered as the "dark 
continent of American politics” and has been tagged by some "ex- 
perts” as ready for extinction and oblivion, the county has so far 
successfully resisted even so much as consolidation of the smaller 
and weaker ones into large units. One who has made a nationwide 
study of counties, Professor Paul W. Wager (University of North 
Carolina) concludes: "It is now apparent that counties are not going 
to be liquidated.” In all but a few shining examples, the county 
has not improved its headless and decentralized form of government 
or mended its poiltical ways. It is still the scat of the most concen- 
trated local political power and ol all American local units is the 
most wary of modern administrative techniques Put its many elec- 
tive offices are eagerly sought by all classes of citizens and the 
"county court house” remains the symbol of 19th century Jacksonian 
democracy especially in the more rural areay. In urban and metro- 
politan regions, in fact, the county v; enjoying an active renaissance 
for it has developed into an agency of urban government rendering 
municipal services to unincorporated areas and small municipalities 
in the metropolitan areas. 

®°Paul W. Wager, ed., County Government across the Nation, University of 
North Carolina (1950), p. 32. 
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The County Board 

There are more than three thousand counties in the United States 
and these are governed, at least in part, by a board of commissioners, 
board of supervisors, a police jury (in Louisiana parishes), or a 
board by some other name. Along with this board are elective “row” 
offices which divide governmental respoi sibility with the board. 
^Sometimes the law requires boards and otht^r elective officials to 
vv^ork together in an ex officio capacity as when the three county 


GOVERNMENT OF MERCER COUNTY, N. J. 



Fig. 3. Government of Mercer County, New Jersey. (From Paul W, Wager, 
County Government Across the Nation^ p. 181 ) 


commissioners, the controller, and the head of department act as a 
saJar)' board in Pennsylvania counties, but as a rule they act inde- 
pendently of each other thus making the county government one 
that has too many generals. 

Generally speaking, the county board of commissioners or super- 
visors levies taxes, appropriates money, issues bonds and exercises 
the optional powers granted to it by the state legislature. In eleven 
states, however, the customary fiscal powers, in part or all of the 
counties, are lodged in another body. In Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and South Carolina the members of the 
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state legislature from the county, known as the “legislative dele- 
gation,” adopt the county budget, fix the tax levy, authorize the 
bond issues, choose appointive officials, and perforin other functions. 
In Indiana the customary fiscal functions are carried on by the 
“county council” composed of seven members elected for four year 
terms while the elected board of commissioners carries on other 
functions of government. In most Tennessee counties, fiscal author- 
ity resides in the justices of the peace who together act as the 
county governing body. In Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, and Michigan 
special fiscal agencies have been established. In Florida a county 
budget commission is appointed by the governor. In Georgia a board 
of roads and revenue may be set up. In Arkansas the coimtv court 
and quorum court exist side by side. The latter is made up of the 
justices of the peace who exercise the fiscal functions, while the 
county court consists solely of the county judge who has general 
administrative responsibilities. The size of the county governing 
body varies. In almost half the counties, the board is made up of 
three persons usually elected at large. But in 118, the functions of 
the governing body are carried on by one commissioner, and in 19 
b\ two. In almost 300 counties, there are ten or more members of 
the governing body and in most of them, the county bo:j;ds consist 
of the township supervisors. In another three hundred and fifty 
counties, the boards consir* of the judicial offices of the county. Ex- 
cept for Oregon and Vermont, all those governed by judicial offi- 
cials are in the South. Georgia pro^ des the best example of a one- 
man governing body— the so-called “ordinary” in 11 counties and 
the commissioner of roads and revenue in 30 counties. Collateral 
boards for particular functions is a common arrangement in coun- 
ties. Fortv-fivo states make some provision for boards of wel- 
fare, assessments, libraries, elections, hospitals, schools, plan- 
ning, highways recreation, agricii^'ore, personnel, penal, and 
finance.”^ 

In New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin the township or “town” 
serves as the unit of Kipresentation and in these states the size of 
the county board of supervisors averages about twenty-five but 

Ibid., pp. 10-J5. 
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ranges as high as 141 in Wayne County, Michigan, in which Detroit 
is situated. 

Government in Connecticut’s eight counties consists of three com- 
missioners chosen by the general assembly and one elective officer, 
the sheriff. The county commissioners appoint the county treasurer 
and sealer of weights and measures. In addition, the legislative 
delegation of the county, composed of state senators and representa- 
tives from the county, levy taxes, make appropriations, and super- 
vise the affairs of the county.^^ 

In California, the board of county supervisors consists of five 
members elected by districts of approximately equal population. In 
addition, the sheriff, district attorney, tax assessor, auditor, treasurer, 
superintendent of schools, and county clerk are separately elected. 
The grand jury, in addition to its duties in criminal justice, has cer- 
tain powers of audit and investigation of the county administration.-*"* 
In several home rule counties, county managers or chief administra- 
tive officers have been used to set up a modified executive system. 

County government in West Virginia consists of a county court 
of three commissioners, a clerk of the county court, surveyor of 
lands, prosecuting attorney, sheriff, and two assessors. The court 
may appoint other officials such as the coroner, surveyor, and over- 
seer of the poor.^^ 

In Michigan, there is a large board of supervisors, one from each 
township and one or more from each city depending upon popula- 
tion. Elective officers include the county clerk, treasurer, sheriff, 
prosecuting attorney, register of deeds, drain commissioner, and 
coroner.''^ 

In South Carolina, there are a variety of forms of county govern- 
ment. Most counties have a board of commissioners but in some a 
single commissioner acts as the chief administrator. But here, as in 

Max R. White, Units of Local Government in Connecticut, University of 
Connecticut (1953), pp. 5~6. 

Winston W. Crouch and Dean E. McHenry, California Government, Uni- 
versity of California (1945), pp. 151-161. 

Harold J. Shamberger, County Government and Administration in West 
Virginia, West Virginia University ( 1952), pp. 4-5. 

Study Kit on Michigan Local Government, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan (1954). 
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Connecticut, the state legislative delegation from the county is a 
powerful force in that it adopts the budget, supervises the expendi- 
tures, and appoints county oflBcers. 

The Kentucky county government consists of a fiscal court com- 
posed of from three to eight magistrates, the county judge being the 
presiding judge although some counties have a board of commis- 
sioners in an attempt to separate the judicial from the administrative 
functions.^® 

While there is a variety of governmental arrangements for coun- 
ties of the various states, in all there is a scattering of governmental 
responsibility. It is this weakness that inhibits the counties from 
taking a more active part in local government and as a result are 
losing their function to the state and to other local units. Some states 
have allowed counties to establish the ofiSce of county manager or 
chief administrative office. Others have raised the chairman of the 
county board, by giving him some appointments and veto power, 
to the status of a weak mayor. There should, however, be a com- 
plete reorganization of county government, concentrating adminis- 
trative power in the hands of a small board of commissioners. The 
elective ‘row” offices should be abolished and put under the county 
commissioners. In most states, this would necessitate a cc»astitutional 
amendment— a most difficult proceeding to say the least.^^ 

The County ^'Row Offices^' 

Sharing governmental responsibility with the county board of 
commissioners or supervisors are a number of other elective offices. 
They are called “row” offices. Most of them are elected by the 
voters of the county, a present-day reminder of the days of Jack- 
sonian democraev. Many state constitutions have provisions estab- 
lishing these offices and requiring tlicu. to be elective. This in itself 
makes it most difficult to reorganize county government. In addition 

Bureau of the Census, Local Government Structure in the United States, 
Slate and Local Government Studies No. 34 (1954). This valuable pamphlet 
describes briefly the local government setup in each state. 

See Childs, Civic Victories (1952), Chapter 20 ‘‘Progress in County Gov- 
ernment.” 
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county officials are politically powerful in the state legislatures for 
it is the county party organizations that are responsible for the suc- 
cess of the legislative representatives at the polls and woe be to him 
who dares to suggest major legislative changes in county govern- 
ment. So the row offices remain and possibly will continue for a long 
time. 


GOVERNMENT OF HARRISON COUNTY, TEXAS 



Fig. 4. Government of Harrison County, Texas. (From Paul W. Wager, 
County Government Across the Nation, p. 561.) 


The most important of the row officials are the judges of the 
county courts. They preside over the various courts within the 
county: civil, criminal, juvenile, probate, orphans' or whatever 
designations are given to them in tlie state law. These courts are 
the trial courts of the state. The only higher courts are those of 
appeal. The judges are usually elected but in New J(Tsey, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Massachusetts they are appointed by the governor, 
while in Vermont and South Carolina they are elected by legisla- 
tion.^** Justices of the peace are considered county judicial officials 
in 29 states, even when elected from smaller districts. In other states 
tliey are township and municipal officials. 

In every county there is a sheriff who has come down through the 
ages as the chief executive and administrative official of the county. 

Fairlie and Kneicr, County Government and Administration ( 1930), p. 131. 
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He represents the power of the state in the county. He is elected 
in all states except Rhode Island where he is selectc^d by the legis- 
lature. He is the peace officer of the county and is supposed to 
preserve law and order but in the urban areas he has been super- 
seded by the city police and in rural areas by tlic state police. Yet 
he is still a power to be reckoned with. In some urban counties he 
has developed modern police and traffic organization, while in all 
counties he can take measures in times of serious disturbances in- 
cluding the calling of a posse comUatus consisting of all persons in 
thr county over fifteen years of age to aid him. This posse cornitatus, 
or power of the county, is derived from ancient davs but in the 
frontier states as the nation spread toward the West it was fre- 
(juently used to control cattle rustling and to quell other forms of 
frontier violence. Far more important, however, is that the sheriff 
in these days is still the executive officer of the courts and serves 
writs and enforces decisions of the judges, helps to impanel juries, 
and is the keeper of the jail. 

The prosecuting altorncif, oftem called district attorney, conducts 
criminal prosecutions for the state within the county. Tt is his duty 
to prosecute all persons charged with crime in the minor courts, by 
the grand jury, and from information brought to his attention. If he 
is alert, watchful and fearless, he can do much to keep the criminal 
elements in the county undci control, if he is weak, uninterested, or 
in league with such elements, organized crime can have a field day 
in his county. Many national politi al figures got their start in 
politics making a brilliant record as district attorney. In some states, 
counties may employ a public defender to give legal assistance to 
those charged with crime who cannot afford to hire a lawyer. 

The coroner is another ancient count\^ cffi<^♦^ His chief function 
is to make inquests on the bodies of persons who have died by 
violence or undei suspicious circuinstai^ces. The coroner is not usu- 
ally required to be trained in medicine, and there has been consider- 
able agitation in recent years to discontinue the office and turn the 
functions ovct to an appointed, trained medical examiner.^® In fact, 

Richard S. Childs. “RuhbiiiLT Out the Coroner,” National Municipal Review 
(November, 1955), pp. 494-49t). 
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Massachusetts as early as 1877 provided for the appointment of a 
medical examiner by the governor in place of the elected coroner. 
In Rhode Island, coroners are elected by town councils. In some 
other states, varying practices are found chiefly making judges, 
justices of the peace, or county attorneys responsible for the ordi- 
nary duties of the coroner.^^ 

The clerk of the courts is known by various names but his duty 
is to act as the recording agent for the various county courts. He 
keeps records of all court proceedings; and issues, processes, and 
records all actions and writs of the court. Usually elective, there 
may be one for each different kind of court in the county; civil, 
criminal, probate, or juvenile, although in many places one official 
takes care of all courts. 

The recorder of deeds is in charge of public records of the county 
affecting title to real estate. In about half the states, this work is 
done by another official along with other work. In several New Eng- 
land states, the town clerk acts as recorder of deeds. Tjie register 
of wills, surrogate or public administrator, administers the work of 
the probate or orphans’ court in relation to last wills and testaments. 
The county surveyor, an important figure when the nation was ex- 
panding to the west and there were many boundary disputes, has 
now all but disappeared as an active county official. What functions 
he might have are concerned with damages and claims emanating 
from highway changes, and in this he is giving way to the county 
engineer, who is primarily concerned with county roads. 

The county officials most concerned with finance are the members 
of the county board or commission, which levies all county taxes, 
formulates a county budget, and expends county monies. They do 
this, however, mainly for the functions that they carry on as a part 
of their own office. Many of the row’ offices are financially inde- 
pendent because they charge fees for their services to the public 
and pay office salaries and expenses from “their own pockets.” Con- 
ditions at present are generally in a transition stage in which row 
officials are not any longer completely independent. Many are paid 

Fairlie and Kneier, op. cit., pp. 150-155. 
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salaries from the general county fund and their accounts are audited 
by the county financial ofiBcials. But on the other hand the county 
board is by no means the prime financial authority in matters per- 
taining to these ofiBcials. In many of the larger counties, there is a 
county controller, who as his title indicates is the 'watchdog of the 
treasury/’ He prepares budget estimates for the county board, keeps 
financial records, makes annual financial reports, pre-audits all ex- 
penditures and countersigns vouchers in order to make sure that the 
money being expended is a legal expenditure. In smaller counties, 
there usually is a board of three auditors, in place of a controller, 
which audits the annual accounts of county ofiBcials and agencies. 
While the controller is a full-time count\^ oflBcial, the board of 
auditors are paid on a per diem basis and have only one duly— that 
of examining the annual financial reports. There is also the county 
treasurer who keeps county funds and sometimes acts as a collector 
taxes and license fees for the state, the county, and the political 
subdivisions. He pays out county funds upon wairant drawn by the 
county board, or other authorized ofiBcials, and approved by the 
controller where there is such an oflBcial. In some states, there is a 
county tax collector who may collect county taxes only, delinquent 
taxes for all subdivisions only, or all local taxes. A county ^>oard of 
fax assessment sometimes acts only as the supervisory agency for 
locally elected tax assessors, ■ nd is the board of appeal and equali- 
zation of assessments. The county clerk is usually the administrative 
officer for the county board. He i- elected in about half the 
states. 

Other officials found in various states include two jury commis- 
sioners who, with the sheriff, make up panels of juries for the courts; 
the county superintendent of schools, and county board of educa- 
tion; the road commissioner, the sealer of weiglds and measures, the 
county welfare director, the county manager, and other such 
officials. They are usually appointed by the county board but some- 
times they are elected by the voters. While elective constables are 
considered township officers where townships exist, in the 26 states 
where no townships exist, tliey are considered to be county officials. 



ABBREVIATED DIAGRAM OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY 
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Fig. 5. Government of San Francisco City and bounty. (By permission of Lennox L. Moak, Philadelpliia Bureau 
of Municipal Research.) 
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Changes and Improvements in County Government 

In spite of the fact that county government as a whole has im- 
proved little in comparison to the government of cities during the 
20th century, there have been changes and improvements in indi- 
vidual counties that point the way towards more general better- 
ment. There have been notable city-county consolidations— San 
Francisco, Denver, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, to name the more 
important. In six states— California (1911), Maryland (1913), Ohio 
(1933), Texas (1933), Missouri (1945), and Washington (1948)— 
c'nunty home rule has been granted to about tw'o hundred counties. 
But only t\velve, ten in California, one in Maryland, and one in Mis- 
souri have actually adopted home rule charters.**^ Optional legisla- 
tion allowing counties a choice in the form of government by popu- 
lar referendum has been enacted in a number of other states. 
Viiginia offers the county manager and county executive plans as 
alternatives to the traditional forms of government; New York has a 
number of alternatives; and North Dakota has granted several 
options including a county manager plan. 

It is generally agreed by expert observers that the administrative 
weakness of the county is the lack of a chief executive— “an indi- 
\4dual officer charged with general oversight of an int( grated ad- 
ministrative system.” But some progress toward this goal has already 
been made. Fifteen count! -s in eight states have appointive man- 
agers recognized as such by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation.''^^ An even larger number *.4 counties have administrative 
officers charged more or less with the general directioii of county 
administration but without meeting the standards of a “county man- 
ager.” Los Angeles county has a “chief administrative officer” and 
there are many counties with executive secretaries that have partial 
managerial powers. Some counties, such as Cook county (Chicago), 
have elective cliief executives comparable in power to a mayor. 

Snider, “American County Government: A Mid-Century Review,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Beview (March, 1952), p. 69. 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, p. 279. 
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Along with the development of a chief executive has come the short- 
ening of the county ballot and the extension of the merit system, but 
these exist in relatively few counties. Only in New York state are 
counties required to have some form of the merit system. 

One of the most significant tendencies has been the spread of 
functional consolidation; that is, the cooperation of two or more 
local units in the performance of specific functions. This has taken 
place between counties, between counties and cities, and between 
counties and other local units within or adjacent to the county. It 
has been used in such functions as health, welfare, recreation, li- 
braries, property assessment, tax collection, fire protection, civil 
defense, poor relief, and even jails. Such procedures have brought 
about joint operation without the necessity of mergers and consoli- 
dation of the local units themselves.'^'* 

So great have been the population shifts in the past several dec- 
ades that there has been evolving what Victor Jones calls the 
“metropolitan county.” According to the 1954 Municipal Year Book, 
there are 127 urbanized counties which account for more than one- 
third of the county employees and county payrolls of the entire 
nation. These counties provide many “municipal” services to the 
unincorporated areas including police protection (usually through 
the office of the revitalized sheriff), fire protection, street construc- 
tion, garbage collection and disposal, health, housing, and other 
activities. While few counties report the o^vnership and operation 
of utilities, there are some instances where counties own and oper- 
ate their own port facilities, sewage systems, water supply, and air- 
ports. County planning and zoning is growing in these urban 
counties. Many of the new^er functions have been given over to 
special boards or commissions.*'^'' 

If the county of the future is to retain its rightful place in the 
modem American governmental system, the direction of progress 
must be toward consolidation of city and county government in 

Snider, op. cit., pp. 68-73. 

Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

Victor Jones, “Urban Counties— Suburban or Metropolitan Governments,” 
Fublic Management (May, 1954), pp. 98-101. 
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highly urbanized areas; more constitutional home rule to counties; 
the availability of optional forms of government for counties; provi- 
sion for a chief county executive; smaller county commissions; elimi- 
nation of the ‘row” offices and their integration under the control of 
the board of county commissioners or supervisors as appointed 
officers; the extension of the merit system among county employees; 
increased functional consolidation and interlocal activity; consolida- 
tion or deorganization of smaller townships and the transfer of tlieir 
functions to the county; and the increase of revenue sources neces- 
sary to carry on urban services.^® 

TOWNS, TOWNSHIPS, AND SPECIAL DISTRICTS 

There are more than a thousand counties out.>ide of the six New 
England states which are organized into townships. These townships 
are mostly in rural territory but an increasing number of them are 
being overrun by the flight of population from the central cities into 
ever ‘Widening suburbs. As the townships in metropolitan areas in- 
crease in population there is less and less disposition to form incor- 
porated municipalities in the more congested parts as formerly was 
the tendency, and more and more effort to get tlie townships to 
take on urban functions. This is not an easy task for tlie townsliip 
has a simple structure of government designed primarily for rural 
areas. The New England to'^m, on the other hand, has been flexible 
enough to allow the development of administrative machinery con- 
sonant with the needs of their changuig communities. Furthermore, 
it is geared to render service to bot'^ the rural and urban dweller, 
and thus has been preserved as a vital form of local government. On 
the other hand, the township has often been found wanting with the 
result that the county and the state as well as special districts and 
larger neighboring municipalities have taken care of the newer gov- 
ernmental needs of its inhabitants preserving it from the com- 
plete oblivion that its performance in many places has seemed to 

Snider, op. cit., pp. 79-80; also H. f". Alderfer, “Design for Pennsylvania 
Localities,” National Municipal Review (OcU>ber, 1939), pp. 1-10. 
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warrant and to which it has actually gone in several states, notably 
Oklahoma and Iowa. 


Township Government 

In sixteen states outside New England, mostly in the Middle At- 
lantic and Midwest regions, the township exists in several forms. 
The central organ of township government in the northern tier of 
this area (New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Dakotas) is the township meeting 
which is established by law. As these states are situated due west of 


TYPICAL RURAL TOWNSHIP - MICHIGAN 



Fig. 6. Typical Rnral Township— Michigan. (Rcprotluccd hy permission 
from Study Kit on Michigan Local Government, prepared by the Research 
Staff, Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, University ol 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1954.) 
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New England, direct democracy came from the movement of popu- 
lation from that section during the early 19th century. However, 
the annual town meeting in these states has less authority and less 
actual usage than in New England. Its powers are to levy taxes, pass 
local regulations, provide for a township hall, and elect township 
officials. It has been stated that attendance at these meetings is 
meagre compared with those of New England; in townships with 
five to six hundred voters only ten to twenty' have been reported at 
such meetings, although there are, of course, many that are well 
attended. In the southern tier of states (Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri) there are no township meetings, 
j ownship officers ar<‘ elected and questions are submitted for popu- 
lar referendum but there is no assembly for debate and deliberation. 
The representative town meeting, the township board, was first in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania and was carried due west from there. The 
reasons for the limited development of the town meeting in those 
states outside New England aie several. Immigrants from Europe 
and southern states coining to these areas had no experience in gov- 
ernment by direct democracy and preferred the representative sys- 
tem. Then, too, the middle west township with its artificial square 
form of six miles by six miles lacked the social and economic unity 
of a naturally developed New England town. Moreo^’OI , in states 
where separate incorporated villages and cities within the township 
lines were made independent of township government, the township 
meeting was often held at out-of-the-way places not within easy 
reach by horse and buggy. Also thr removal of villages from town- 
ship government fragmented the g wernmental community so that 
what remained in the townships was hardly worth the interest of the 
voter. It is safe to say that in these townships, state centralization has 
made its greatest gains. 

The township, except where the town meeting exists, is a minia- 
ture of that of tlie county. There is u. '.ally a board and 'Tow'* offices 
elected by the voters. In some states, however, there is a well de- 
fined head officer— called supervisor in New^ York, Michigan, and 

Fairlie and Kneior, County Govenwwnt and Admini^ration (1930), pp 
453-46L 
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Illinois; town chairman in Wisconsin; and trustee in Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas— who may be the township representative on the 
county board and who may be delegated special administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The office of selectman does not exist outside of New 
England. In Pennsylvania rural townships, there is a board of three 
township supervisors and other elected officers such as the tax as- 
sessor, tax collector, or justice of the peace and constable which 
exist side by side with the board. When tk? township has three hun- 
dred people per square mile, it can become a township of the first 
class and then it may have a larger board called board of commis- 
sioners, the members of which may be elected from wards or dis- 
tricts.^® 

In Kansas townships, elective offices are those of trustee, clerk, 
treasurer, two justices of the peace, and two constables. The trustee, 
clerk, and treasurer meet as the township board and also sit as the 
township audit board to supervise the township finances. Where 
there is no county road unit, these officials act also as a board of 
highway commissioners.'^^ ♦ 

The New England Town 

The New England town is a type of government unique but 
indigenous to the soil from which it sprang. The early form ap- 
proached the level of pure democracy in that basic governing power 
was vested in the adult male citizens qualified to vote in the annual 
town meeting. Here taxes were levied, appropriations made, policy 
determined, the officials for the coming year elected. The town 
meeting elected three selectmen who acted as an interim governing 
board and other officials including the town clerk, assessor, tax col- 
lector, treasurer, justice of the peace, constable-all of whom held 
office until the next town meeting. Sometimes committees on finance, 
schools, or streets were formed to advise the selectmen and the town 
meeting. 

^®Tanger, Alderfer, and McGeary, Pennsylvania Government, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University (1950), pp. 198-201. 

James W. Drury, Township Government in Kansas, University of Kansas 
(1954). 
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According to the town records of Boston, there were elected by 
the town meeting in Faneuil Hall in 1769 a total of 165 persons to 
24 different town offices. These included offices that have long since 
vanished into the mists of historical limbo. 

There are a number of variations in the town meeting in existence 
today. One is the “limited town meeting” in which representatives 
from various subdivisions within the town, rather than the whole 
citizen body, hold the town meeting and peiform its functions. This 

GOVERNMENT OF GUILFORD TOWN, MAINE 



Fig. 7. Government of Gnifforcl Town, Maine. (From Paul W. Wager, 
County Government Across the j.,ation, p. 58.) 


has developed where population h.',s increased to such an extent 
that town meetings of all citizens became an impossibility. Another 
variation is the addition of the town manager, appointed and re- 
sponsible to the board of selectmen or the town council as the case 
may be. Within some towns there are village districts which have 

Quoted from Thomas H. Reed, MunicioaJ Management (1941), pp. 42—44. 
The source was th(‘ Bosfon Registry Department Records. The offices were as 
follows: 1 town clerk, 7 selectmen, 12 overseers of the poor, 12 wardens, 16 
fire wardens, 1 town treasurer, 12 constables, 12 clerks of the market, 4 collec- 
tors of taxes, 7 assessors, 1 surveyor of hemp, 16 surveyors of boards and 
shingles, 5 fence viewers, 2 informers of de«}r, 1 surveyor of boards, 5 sealers 
of leather, 24 cutlers of staves, 2 hogreeves, 1 hayward, 12 scavengers, 5 mem- 
bers of the committee of audit of treasurer and overseer of the poor, 3 pur- 
chasers of grain, 2 surveyors of wheat, and 2 assay masters. 
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been established by law to carry on certain functions such as fire 
protection, shade trees planting, care of parks, and even light 
plants.'^’ 

Special Boards and Commissions 

The establishment of special boards and commissions to adminis- 
ter single functions of local government is a practice that began 
early in the 19th century as a result of the inability of municipal 
council committees to do a satisfactory job. Also the wish to keep 
certain functions “out of politics” was met by setting up independent 
agencies outside of city government. The state legislators began to 
interfere with local government by the middle of the century, and 
used this device for taking power out of the hands of local govern- 
ment and putting it in the hands of a board set up by them. In the 
beginning these boards were appointed by council but later the 
electorate was given the right to fill them. This development was con- 
sidered by those guided by Jacksonian principles to be metre demo- 
cratic and therefore best in the long run. As the power of the mayor 
increased, many of these boards came under his jurisdiction and in 
the newer charters the functions of public works, health, sewerage, 
water, and lighting boards were given back to the city government 
to be administered by department heads appointed hy him. But, of 
course, many boards and commissions still remain, especially in 
units governed by tlie traditional forms of government. 

The most numerous and important of these arc the school boards, 
the governing body of the school districts. In twenty-six states, 
school districts are independent of other units of government, but in 
five states there are no independent school districts and schools arc 
entirely administered by other governments. In the other seventeen 
states, there is a mixed system wath .some independent school dis- 

Lancaster, Government in Rural America (1952), pp. 34-46. Also White, 
Units of Local Government in Connecticut (1953), pp. 9-10 Also Mas.sachii- 
setts Federation of Taxpayers, The Town Manager Plan in Massachusetts, re- 
vised (1951). Also John F. Sly. Town Government in Massachusetts, Harvard 
University (1930). Also Lashley G. Hiirvey, “The District in New Hampshire,” 
American Political Science Review (December, 1948), pp. 1127-1148. 
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Iricts and others administered by regular governments.'^^ Both the 
educators themselves and a large share of the public support the 
idea of insulation from other local units. They claim the caliber of 
those elected to school boards is higher than in municipal councils. 
The elective board appoints a professionally competent educator as 
superintendent; the field of education has accepted the council- 
manager idea long before it became popular in municipal govern- 
ment. In eighty-five per cent of the school districts, the boards are 
elective, usually with three to six members. Eighty-six per cent of 
tl)'' boards are chosen in nonpartisan elections, and the same per- 
centage are elected at large. About seventy -five per cent of the 
boards are unpaid, and the same percentage have complete control 
of the school budget. '’^ 

There is, however, substantial support, especially in political sci- 
ence and public administration circles, for the integration of educa- 
tion into the regular municipal organization. What is needed, these 
people say, is less units of government, and more unity of govern- 
mental planning and action on the local level. In about half of the 
cities with 50,000 population there are dependent school districts 
and investigation has shown that these have not suffered f>y being 
in the city or county orbit. 

There has been a substantial increase in other ad hoc boards and 
commissions especially to . imiiiister public services and utilities 
which can be financed by their own revenue. Many of these were 
established in order to evade the fi \ancial strait jacket in which 
legislatures placed local units. These boards differ from the school 
boards in that few, if any, are elected by the people. They are gen- 
erally appointed by the governing body of the local unit which 
established them. It is generally conceded that in these boards, too, 
the quality of members is higher than in municipal councils. They 
represent executi\'e and business grouu.'* that would not be intei- 
ested in municipal “politics.” Often because these commissions cover 
whole metropolitan regions rather than the central cities alone, com- 
petent men who have moved out in th(^ suburbs can be reenlisted in 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, p, 18. 

Childs, Civic Victories (1952), pp. 219-220. 
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the work of local government in such authorities. These commissions 
usually do not try to administer details of administration and opera- 
tion but are content to hire a manager or superintendent and put 
him in charge of all personnel. The council-manager idea is gen- 
erally accepted in these boards. 

THE COUNCIL AS GOVERNING BODY 

The council has different status in different forms of government. 
In the weak-mayor government, council predominates although it 
shares some power with the elective mayor and other elective offi- 
cials. In the commission form of government, it is supreme and is 
without any challenge to its powers. In the strong-mayor form, it 
takes a secondary position and the mayor is the leader if he exer- 
cises all his powers. In the council-manager form, council again 
comes into its own with complete legislative power and general 
supervision of the administration through the office of manager. In 
special units of local government, the boards and commissions, 
which are councils in fact, hold a similar position. But no matter 
what the form, the elective council is the key to local democracy 
and the bulwark of home rule. It is basic in every local government 
for it levies taxes, appropriates money, and deelares policy. It repre- 
sents the people. It is the sounding board for the public v/ill. It 
translates this will into governmental action through the passage of 
ordinances. 

There have been significant changes in municipal councils since 
the end of the 19th century. The two-chamber council has just about 
disappeared, the size of councils has been reduced, election by 
wards is gradually giving way to election at large, and the terms of 
councilmen are now generally two or four years. All these trends 
have had as their ultimate purpose the stabilizing of council so its 
members could be responsible and responsive to the will of the com- 
munity. And in spite of the increase in powers of the mayors, the 
20th century has also seen the office of councilman grow in power 
and in respect. Councils have also become more independent from 
political party organizations, machines, and bosses for the simple 
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reason that their members are now of greater influence in the com- 
munity than they were in the days of large, two-chambered councils, 
short terms, and election by wards. 

Functions of Council 

Council is the legislative body of the local unit; it corresponds to 
the state legislature and the United States Congress on the local 
level. As such, it adopts local ordinances and resolutions. These 
cover an area as broad as state legislation has provided. For local 
units are creatures of the state and can exercise only tliose powers 
specifically given to them by state law or directly implied therefrom. 
Professor Harvey Walker (Ohio State University) has suggested 
that there are three general classes of ordinances: ( 1 ) administrative 
—those that deal with the organization of the government; for exam- 
ple, the division of powers between departments, the establishment 
of salary scales for employees; and also those that provide for 
public works projects for the general improvement of the local unit; 

(2) contractual— those involving franchises such as grants to public 
utilities of the right to use public property such as streets and alleys; 

( 3 ) penal— those that regulate the conduct of persons and are based 
on the general police power of the municipality to protect the health, 
welfare, and safety of the citizens.^^ Many such ordinances concern 
fields already covered by state law, but the courts have held that if 
the local ordinances are more severe than the laws of the state there 
is no conflict. But there is often confusion in the minds of the 
councilmen and the public. In the field of trafiic control, the general 
tendency has been toward the adoption of a uniform system of traf- 
fic regulation throughout the state. But municipal councils often 
react against this in the belief that they should have the right to 
regulate speed limits, their own commimity’s parking, traffic lights, 
and signs. In many fields of legislation there is no clear-cut line of 
demarcation between state and local spheres; and duplication, over- 
lapping, and confusion often results. 

Harvey Walker, “The Codification and Revision of Municipal Ordinances,” 
Public Management (October, 1930), pp. 516-517. 
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It is most important to have ordinances drawn up in proper form. 
This is the job for the city attorney or solicitor. If ordinances are 
poorly drawn, they can be questioned in the courts with the result- 
ant delay in progress of the business at hand. An ordinance must be 
within the scope of stale law. If it goes beyond the powers granted 
the local unit it is deemed ultra vires, and will be declared void if 
adjudicated in the courts. But ordinances need not be chained to 
every word of the state law or local charter. There is some freedom 
allowed by implication. In general, if the law authorizes a thing to 
be done, it gives the local council the right to determine the method 
unless this also is set down. Neither must an ordinance conflict with 
the state constitution, federal law, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Even some principles of common law apply, for ordinances 
must be reasonable, not oppressive; fair, not discriminatory. They 
shall not restrain lawful trades, or common rights, and shall not be 
vague and ambiguous. 

Codification is described in the words of the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research: “The code should be an up-to-date, logical 
and orderly restatement, in a single volume, of all the general ordi- 
nance law that is worth preserving: This should be accompanied by 
the specifie repeal of every ordinance that can be repealed. The slate 
having thus been cleaned should be kept clean. Every j:)roposal of a 
new ordinance provision should be considered in relation to the 
proper place of such a provision in the code. It should either become 
a new section in the code or amend an existing section. Constant 
vigilance should be exercised to prevent inconsistencies, and at 
frequent intervals the code should be overhauled with a view of 
eliminating what is out of date.” 

Perhaps the most important function of councils is the financing 
of the local gov'crnment. The powe^r to levy taxes and raise revenue 
and to appropriate monies so raised, and to incur indebtedness 
lodges in the elective councils of local government. This holds ti*ue 
no matter how restrained their powers arc relative to the chief 

Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, Citizens Bunness, July 17, 
1924. See also E. D. Greenman, Codification of Ordinances, Public Administra- 
tion Service, l^iblication No. 6 (1928); T. F. Chrostwaitc and Elizabeth Sined- 
ley, Pennstjlvania Municipal Ordinances (1954), Chapter 1. 



WARRANT FOR ANNUAL MEETING, THE STATE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

To the inhabitants of the Township of Wilton in the County of Wills- 

borough and State of New Hampshire qualified to vote in town affairs. 

You are hereby notified to appear at the Town Hall in said Wilton on 

Tuesday the 11th day of March next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon to 

one o’clock in the afternoon to act upon the following subjects: 

1. To choose all necessary Town Officers. 

2. To hear the reports of town officers, agents, and committees and pass 
any vote relating thereto. 

3. To see if the town will grant the free use of the town hall for the 
following purposes: . . . 

4. To see if the town will vote to authorize tlie Selectmen to borrow 
money in anticipation of taxes. 

5. To see what action the lowm wdll take in regard to real estate taken 
over by the towm for non-payment of taxes. 

6. To see if the town will vote to accept the budget as prepared by the 
Budget Committee or make any alterations relating thereto. 

7. To see if the town will vote to raise and appropriate the sum of 
$216.00 to the Monadnock Region Association of Southern New 
Hampshire. . . . 

8. To see if the town will authorize the Tax Collector to appoint a 
deputy or deputies. . . . 

9. To see if the town will vote to transfer from unencumbered surplus 
the sum of $3000.00 for the purchase of the land and buildings of 
the Sullivan Blacksmith Shop, adjacent to the present Quigley Lot 
now owned by the town. 

10. To .see if the town will vote to include in the Wilton Traffic and 

Parking Ordinances adopted at Township Meeting March 8, 1938, 
an article limiting parking on Main Street proper lo two hours. . . 

11. To see if the town will vole to raise and appropriate the sum of 
$1150.00 for a part-time extra Police Officer. . . . 

12. To sec if the town wall vote to transfer from the preseiU $2000.00 
Capital Reserve Fund for a Veterans' Roll of Honor for World War 
II veterans. 

13. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appropriate the sum of 
$2500.00 for a jail to be installed in th. To\Vn Hall. 

14. To see if the Town w'ill vote to authorize the Tax Collector to charge 
an additional amount of 20 cents on each Poll Tax not paid by 
Septeinbe'r 1, tor use of the Town, as provided by Statute. 

15. To .sec if the Town will authorize the Selectmen to make a study of 
the town insurance program. . . . 

16. To see if the Town will vote to appoint an airport committee. . . . 

17. To see if the Towm w'^ill authorize the Selectmen to use the balance ot 
the unexpended fund for a large tractor and snow plow for equip- 
mtmt for the IL'ghway Department. 

18. To see what sum of money tlie Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate to defray town charges for the ensuing year. . . . 

19. To transact any other business that niay legally come before said 
meeting. 

From Paul W. Wager: County Government Across the Nation^ pp. 
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executive, the administrator, the electorate, the other local officials 
and the state administration. State law may limit the maximum rate 
of tax levy and the extent of indebtedness; and it may provide for 
mandatory expenditures. But not one cent can be raised and not one 
cent spent without specific authorization by council in the form of 
an ordinance. While it is true that the mayor or chief administrator 
may prepare the annual budget and enforce it on the administrative 
departments, still it is the council that adopts it and translates it 
into revenue and appropriation ordinances. 

Another general power of councils is that of administration. This 
varies from form to form, from place to place. Where there is no 
elected executive as is the case with boards of county commissioners, 
or no appointed chief administrator, or where either of these officials 
are “weak,” the council, board, or commission is the administrative 
as well as the legislative body. It hires employees, sets salary scales, 
inspects work, grants licenses, and supervises the conduct of all 
departments and employees. Councils generally act through commit- 
tees and these committees administer police, fire protection, water 
supply, sewage disposal, streets, and other activities. In strong- 
mayor and council-manager governments, in school districts with an 
appointive superintendent of schools, the purely administrative 
tasks of the councilmen are held at a minimum although there are 
always the duties of fixing street grades, making contracts, levying 
special assessments, and the carrying out of public improvements. 
In some form or other, these tasks devolve upon the council and 
take a lot of the councilmcn’s time. In fact, these duties are often so 
onerous that citizens are loath to run for office. 

There is one field which a councilman cannot duck no matter how 
much he might like to. That is the field of public relations. Once 
elected, he is a public servant and has certain obligations that he 
as a private citizen did not have. He is subject to all sorts of re- 
quests for help and all sorts of complaints, most of which he cannot 
grant or is powerless to settle. But because he is a councilman 
elected by the people he acquires great importance in the eyes of 
the man-on-the-street or the housewife in the kitchen. The sewer has 
backed up in the basement, the rent cannot be paid, the street-cars 
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are overcrowded, the cop on 21st Street arrested a man going only 
ten miles an hour, the neighbors cats make the night hideous, the 
seventh grade holds school only half-time, the telephone company 
is cutting down a two-hundred-year-old oak, the city clerk is imper- 
tinent, there is interference in radio reception— th(^se and a hundred 
other items are tlie constant problems given to the councilman by his 
fellow citizens. If he tries to evade his former friends and neighbors 
be is liigh-hat; if he says he will try to fix things up and does not 
deliver, he is incompetent; if he makes promises that are not ful- 
filled, he is a liar. Many times he is asked to intervene when a law 
has been violated, and sometimes he finds himself protecting seg- 
ments of organized crime without really knowing what has hap- 
pened. In a few instances, he does know what is happening and is in 
active league with the underworld, but such cases are few and far 
between. At its best, the job of councilman takes up hundreds of 
hours and raises havoc with the nervous system. At its worst, it 
becomes so intolerable that liiider no condition will the councilman 
run lor reelection, at least not until he smells the smoke of the com- 
ing primary.***^ 

The following list of services available to Iowa municipalities 
indicates the general range of counci Imanic interest and responsi- 
bility. Not all these functions are mandatory but it can be assumed 
that they represent the sphere of action of the average city. Included 
are the repair and construction of streets, alleys, gutters and curbs; 
maintenance and cleaning of streets; J»ghting of streets and public 
places; repair and construction of sidewalks, bridges, underpasses 
and grade crossings; repair and construction of storm sewers and 
drainage systcans; flood control, parking lots and otlier parking facil- 
ities; repair and construction of water mains; can' of trees and shrub- 
bery along public streets; construction and maintenance of garages 
for city vcdiiclcs; collection and disposal of garbage and refuse; 
repair and construction of sanitary sewers; construction and opera- 
tion of sewage disposal plant; enforcement of state health laws; milk 

Charl(\s E. Mcrnam, Chicago (1929), pp. 231-215. Piofessor Merriam 
( Unive rsity of Chicago ^ was an aldoiinaii of the city of Chicago and tells about 
th(' pressing problems of the councilman and the battles of wits in the council 
meetings in tliis interesting book. 
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inspection; fire protection; police protection; jail maintenance; traf- 
fic signs and signals; speed signs; parks, playgrounds, and swimming 
pools; community centers, bands, and library; art gallery, memorial 
hall, and golf c'ourse; markets, ferries, docks, wharves; heating, elec- 
tric, and gas works; water supply; hospitals; airports; cemeteries; 
and police and mayor's court. 

In addition, council can in the interest of the health, welfare, and 
safety of its citizens prohibit and license certain industries and com- 
mercial establishments such as junk dealers, fertilizer factories, 
gasoline stations; certain recreational places such as dance halls, 
swimming pools, and theaters; certain persons such as peddlers and 
itinerant physicians. Council can require action on the part of prop- 
erty owners to get rid of nuisances to health and sanitation, can 
restrict the use of streets to vehicles, can regulate building construc- 
tion, can develop programs of planning and zoning, housing and 
redevelopment, subdivision control, and city promotion. This enu- 
meration of services and powers is illustrative only; there are^any 
more. Without doubt, the councilman will not lose interest in his job 
through lack of problems and prospects for action. 

Councilmanic Organization and Procedure 

Every council has a presiding officer. He is usually elected by the 
council except in commission governed cities where the mayor, also 
a member of council, runs for the office of mayor and by vii tue of 
his office is the presiding officer. The president appoints the com- 
mittees of council in accordance with the charter or council rules, 
and runs the meetings according to regular rules of order. Generally 
speaking, council committees are important agencies for getting 
things done. Committees arc usually established for finance, sheets, 
police, fire, health, and other main functions of local government. 
But functional committees are not always good for administration 
because they sometimes recommend expenditures without regard 
for the needs of the government as a whole. 

State University of Iowa, Your Joh as Councilman, Institute of Public 
Affairs in cooperation with the League of Iowa Municipalities ( 1954). 
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The council expresses its will in the form of motions, resolutions, 
and ordinances. Motions relate generally to the conduct of council 
business, and are used to instiuct oflScers, adopt reports, and author- 
ize actions to go forward. Resolutions are less important than ordi- 
nances but it is hard to distinguish between the two. However, a 
resolution would be used to express sympathy, or to express the 
sentiment of council in matters beyond counciVs authority to legis- 
late. Often resolutions are used to apply a general principle to a 
particular situation. An ordinance is the most solemn expression of 
the will of council. It is used on all occasions on which the council 
is laying down a rule that applies throughout the jurisdiction of the 
local government. It is used for tax levies, appiopriations, bond 
issues, establishing a function of government, carrying on projects 
of improvement; in fact, an ordinance is used for the more impor- 
tant acts of council. Both the resolution and the ordinance are intro- 
duced in the same manner— by a member of council and in writing. 
Copies are filed with the clerk or secretary or presented on the floor. 
An ordinance calls for three readings, and three readings means on 
separate days, although ways have been developed to expedite this 
process. The best way, if short cuts are desired, is to have the first 
reading by title and written or printed copies furnished to members. 
If this is not possible, then a final reading should be at length. After 
the first reading, reference of the bill, as the proposal is now called, 
is made to administrative officers for die information necessary to 
decide on its merits. Also the bill is ref rred to a council committee. 
This committee will study the bill and perhaps hold hearings. Gen- 
erally the report of the committee is decisive, and whatever amend- 
ments it decides to add to the original hill will be given serious 
consideration. Then the hill is given its second reading, and it lies 
over for a third reading. At the third r^Mding, debate and amend' 
ment arc possible. If council declares an emergency, and it often 
does, three readings can be dispensed with by a motion to suspend 
rules. Final reading and vote on an ordinance will be listed on the 
agenda for council so that members and the public will be aware of 
the business to come before the council. After passage, the ordi- 
nance is published in the local newspapers and is put in the 
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LOCAL FUNCTIONS. 
EXPENDITURES, AND DEBT 


The first half of the 20th century witnessed substanlial changes in 
local government. Expenditun^s soared, functions increased, and 
methods improved. Yet there was solid continuity between 1900 and 
1950. Hardly any local function declined; all expanded no matter 
what yardstick is usc'd: monc)’, workers, or capital assets. Biggest 
increases came in hospitals, public welfare, and business enterprises. 
Belo^^' average’ increase’s were in general control, liighwaN " recrea- 
tion, and sanitation. While there was a tendency for expenditures 
to slacken oft during the tw^f> w'orld wars and tlie dc’pression, these 
declines were lor c'onstruction and ('quipment rather than services. 

The ease of Df'troit is t\'pieal of all large cities. Betwx^en 1900 and 
1940, the nurnbcT ol functions carried nii by the city grew- from 140 
to 256. Some of the newaa' functions were: litcaarv censorship bv the 
police depaitmeut, high piessure waihT systems for fire protection, 
air ])ollution contiol, various types of clinics, traffic lights and sig- 
nals, employment bureau, ambulance seiaicv, classes for handi- 
capped children, brancli libraries, and nen an elephant ride.^ 

A sui vay of 34 cities showed that each one added a number of new 
expenditure items such as traffic lights, playgrounds, clinics, and 
polic'c telet\ pcs betwaaai 1915 and 1932. Nevertheless, the basic 
actix'ities of education, stiaa ts, water, scaverage, gari^age collection 

^ Lent D. Upson, I'/ic C^.rotUJi of a Ctltf CU^fcnuncnt, Dctioii Buioaii of Gov- 
orriiMciital Rrsean li, Rcpoit No. 1(>1 (19 42). 
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and street cleaning, all of which had been established before 1900, 
were just as important in terms of money and effort after 1900 as the 
newer functions. The great increase of money spent was not only for 
new functions but for expansion of the older ones. There was wider 
coverage, better quality, and more specialization.^ 

It is easy to say as many do that national and state governments 
overshadow local government and that all local units are withering 
on the vine. But this is a generalization difficult to support espe- 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES-LOCALLY FINANCED AND 
ADMINISTERED 

1. Registration and conduct of elections. 

2. Fire fighting. 

3. Protective inspections including building inspection, plumbing in- 
spection, electrical inspection, gas inspection, Ixiiler inspection, c'le- 
vator inspection, and smoke inspection. 

4. Construction and maintenance of local streets and highways except 

those that are part of the state liighway system. ♦ 

5. Sewage and sewage disposal ( except a few slate agencies ) . 

6. Street cleaning. 

7. Garbage and waste collection and disposal. 

8. Health inspections including dairy barns and milk plants, food lian- 
dlers, housing abattoirs, and water supply. 

9. Publicly owned, public-service enterprises including abattoirs, bus- 
lines, street railways, gas plants, water works, ternimals, markets, 
ccineleries, and Iclcphoiu' systems. 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Local Government (June, 

1955), pp. 18-19. 


daily in regard to the more urban areas. Here local government is 
of utmost importance to the people. Without municipal services 
there would be no water to drink, no place to dispose of garbage 
and sewage, no protection against criminals, no areas of recreation, 
and no protection against fire. Furthermore, local government is a 
factor in economic progress, for it renders health and sanitation st^rv- 
ices, maintains law courts, provides education, carries on business 
enterprises, stimulates municipal housing, and is because of all these 

^ Solomon Fabricant, The Trend of Government Activity in the United States 
since 1900, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (1952), pp. 77-82. 
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activities a laige spender and consumer of goods. Local government, 
moreover, creates wealth in the form of streets and roads, buildings, 
and other permanent improvements. It contributes to the earning 
power of many people not only its employees but all classes of citi- 
zens. It meets social needs such as relief and welfare. It provides 
social conveniences such as street cleaning. 

Let one simple example illustrate the place of local government in 
the lives of a city dweller. What does a citizen gain when a snow- 
plow cleans the snow away from the front of his house? He saves 
time and energy that can be used for the pursuits at which he is 
more successful and which to him are more remunerative. Snow 
removal is therefore a productive endeavor and does not in the least 
regiment the beneficiary.'^ 

Reasons for Increased Local Activity 

What are the reasons for this increase in local government activ- 
it\? It is well to remember first that all government activity has ex- 
panded; federal, state, and local. The causes cannot be isolated 
with any degree of precision. The whole nation has been changing 
and with it the role of government. Population has doubled in 
density and declined in the rc*;e of increase. This tends to decrease 
the per capita costs for equipment and construction, and allows 
more intensive use of governmental Lcilities. On the other hand, 
the dcclinov in the number of clhldrcn per family leads to increased 
expenditures per child in education for better schools, longer terms, 
expanckHl recreational facilities, and broader health services. Urban- 
ization too, makes governmental services necessities of life. The 
larger the city the more money it takes to run its government. For 
example, the five cities of over a million population have more than 
twice as many police and five times as many fire department em- 
ployees per capita as do municipalitic.s of less than 5,000. For ac- 
tivities which are common to all municipalities, there were in 1953, 
102 municipal employees for every 10,000 people in cities over a 

■‘John M. Cans, ‘The Reginicntition of a Snowplow,” Public Management 
(March, ]935), p. 65. 
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million as compared with 47 employees in the smaller places.'* 
Advancing science and technologj^ has had its impact on government 
activity. The automobile led to better roads. It made possible the 
continued movement out from the city into the suburbs which in 
turn brought demands for new and better school and other commu- 
nity facilities. Advances in chemistry and b'ology brought improve- 
ments in sewerage systems, garbage disposal, and otlier health 
services. Commercialization of agriculture with its modern mechani- 
cal equipment freed large segments of farm labor for the fligVit to 
the cities. Concentration in cities made necessary organized recrea- 
tion, purified water systems, and mass transportation. Industrializa- 
tion and urbanization raised the national income pcT capita, and 
higher incomes have Jed to new demands for services. 

County Functions 

♦ 

Above all, the county is the district for the local administration of 
criminal and civil justice. The county court has general jurisdiction 
in both criminal and civil cas(\s, Ts judges are usually elected by the 
voters of the county. In its judicial functions, the county is an arm 
of the state; it carries out state responsibilities within a local area. 
As a part of its judicial machinciy, the county also maintains a 
courthouse and provides a jail. Elected oIBcials such as the clerk 
of courts, the recorder of deeds, the register of wills, the; prothono- 
tary, thc^ surrogate, the district attorney, the sherili, the coroner, tlu' 
probation officer assist the court in the administration of justice and 
provide the citizens specific services indicalr'd by tlicir titles. Al- 
though the slie^rifl is not ncaily as important as loniKaly in tlu' role 
of an officer of the peac(\ he is still the arm of the c ourt in enforcing 
its writs and decisions. 

Basically the county is the repository of official records of its in- 
habitants. All births, deaths, and marriages are rc‘cx)rded in its 
capacious files and vanlis; all records of property, sal(\s, deeds, and 
wills are there too. In most states, the county kc'cps records of thc^ 

'^American Municipal News, “Bi'^ City Govfnmu'nt More* Expensive,” Mav, 
1954. 
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assessment of leal and personal property for local tax purposes, and 
acts as the repository of all loeal tax and finance reports. Many of 
these records are official documents recognized by the courts in 
cival and criminal cases. Thc^ records of the court itself accumulated 
throughout the decades and in some states centuri(\s provide a cross 
section of American community life that has nut yet been fully ex- 
ploited by the historian and social scientist. 

In most stales, the county has important responsibilities for the 
construction and maintenance of roads, especially those in the more 
rural areas. They have taken away the lead in local road building 


MAJOR t:\TClP\L KUNCnOXS 1054 



Em pint fees 

Payrolls 

Funcii(>n 

NumJicr (in 
rhousanih) 

I’rr C'niif of 
Total City 
Kniploifincrit 

Amount (in 
Millions) 

Pot Cent of 
Total City 
Payrolls 

i'olak I'oininon 
miiiiinpal 

1 unctions 

973 

68 5 

$253 4 

64.0 

Police 

189 

13 3 

60.0 

15.1 

File 

153 

10.8 

40.1 

10.1 

lligliwayb 

113 

7 9 

28.9 

7.3 

Sanitation 

105 

7.4 

28.6 

7.2 

Water supply 

ScS 

6.2 

24.0 

6 1 

RecK'atioii 

00 

4.2 

14.4 

3.6 

(a'neral control 

16S 

11.8 

31.9 

S.l 

“All other” 

99 

7.0 

25.5 

6.4 


From Burc'.m of tbo Oensus, Liiii>loinucnl i,i 7.954 vApnl 27, 10551, p. 3. 


from the toNAiiship and smaller municipalities, but in some states, 
notably North Carolina, Delaware, and Virginia, the state has taken 
away all roads from the counties and p ’ them in the ever-growing 
state highways systems. 

In most states, also, the county has extensive responsibilities in the 
field of public welfare. County almshouses or homes have housed 
the poor and indigent since colonial days; county foster homes take 
care of dependent childrou The county is used for the administra- 
tion of categorical relief such as mothers' assistance, aid to the 
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blind and to dependent children under the federal social security 
system; and in most states is the unit for the administration of state 
and local public assistance in the form of money grants to indigent 
people. 

In twelve southern states, the county school district is the local 
unit for the administration of schools, either all of them within the 
county or all except the independent school districts of tlie larger 
cities. In ten more, some county units exist. Each such county has 
a board of education and a superintendent. In thirty-nine other 
states, there is a county superintendent of schools who acts as a 
liaison between the state department of public instruction and the 
local school districts. 

States in the Middle West, Far West and South give counties 
major responsibilities in local public health which include such func- 
tions as vital statistics, control of communicable diseases, health 
education, supervision of milk and food dispensing agencies, special 
clinics and laboratory services. In the eastern states, th<f towns, 
townships, and municipalities have usually dominated the local 
health scene, the state taking over health services in rural 
areas. 

The county is the election and registration agency in most states. 
It supervises, administers, and pays for local, state, and national 
elections, and is the official repository of election returns and statis- 
tics.® 

In recent years, counties have acquired new functions in addition 
to those that have been traditional throughout the years. Among 
these, mentioned by Professor Clyde F. Snider (University of Illi- 
nois), arc those of hospitals, ambulance service, agricultural aid, 
conservation of natural resources, weed control, predatory animal 
control, fire protection, veterans services, libraries, parks, forests, 
playgrounds and recreational centers, planning and zoning, adver- 
tising and developmental activities, airports, housing, utility serv- 
ices, liquor dispensaries, harbors, markets, civilian defense activities, 
and regulation of amusements and liquor establishments in unin- 

® See John A. Fairlie and Charles M, Kneier, County Government and Ad- 
ministration (New York, 1930). Chapter 12, pp. 221-239. 
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corporated areas. Professor Snider reports that the- Milwaukee 
county board of supervisors, which a century ago handled 36 differ- 
ent services, in 1950 was responsible for more than 200, while in 
Los Angeles county the number of functions has increased from 22 
in 1852 to 784 by the mid-thirties of the present cejitury.® 

The older county functions were as a rule mandatory in which 
the county acted as an agent of the state, while the newer ones are 
generally optional and can be utilized by the county upon the de- 
cision of the county board of commissioners. Many of the newer 
functions are a recognition of the increasing urban conditions in 
many regions, and not a few of them are those that have been taken 
from the rural townships and smaller municipalities. 

Transfer of Functions to the State 

One of the most significant changes in government during the 
first fifty years of the present century has been the generally gradual, 
but sometimes sudden, increase of power of state government at 
the expense of the local units. State centralization is a composite 
and intricate process of many levels and steps. It reached an apex 
in such states as North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia when 
responsibility for local roads v^as entirely removed from local units 
of government and lodged in the state departments of highw^ays, or 
where— again in North Carolina— the state took full charge of public 
education, although administering it through county boards of edu- 
cation. It goes only part way in states wliich take over part of a 
particular function. For example, most states lake over public insti- 
tutions of higher education leaving elementary and secondary schools 
to local districts; most stales take over the network of major high- 
ways leaving to the municipalities, c ^u’^ties, and townships re- 
sponsibility for local roads; most states take over public welfare 
institutions such as hospitals for mental health, and institutions for 
the handicapped, leaving general assistance to the indigent to 
localities. In other cases, the state di\ades a function between its 

® Clyde F. Snider, ‘'Ainericaii County Government: A Mid-Century Reviewr,” 
American Political Science Review (March, 1952), pp. 66-80. 
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supervisory and operational elements taking over tlie first and leaving 
the second to the local units. Thus, local school districts may hire 
teachers, build school buildings, and maintain schools, while the 
state will certify the teachers, provide for their training, outline the 
courses of study, and regulate conditions of schooling. There are 
thus several levels of state centralization; taking over a function, 
taking ovw part ol a function, and state s ipervision of a function. 
There are variations of all sorts within these limits. 

Scarcely any state can be found without some power and responsi- 
bility in each of tlie main functions of local government— education, 
safety, sanitation, health, and public highways. But in education, 
for example. Professor Egger (University of Virginia) points out; 
‘The prophets of juogress have wisely refrained from tampering 
with the ark of the covenant. The symbols have bt'cn jireservc’d, and 
the rituals carefully respected. But the substance of authoritv has 
passed out of the hands of local school boards, local governing 
boards, and even out of the hands of local school adrniiTistrators. 
The means by wdiich this end was achieved is the grant-in-aid.” " 
The same can be said for other important local functions. 

There are some good reasons for this trend. Local boundaries have 
long since been broken down by the automobile, the radio, and TV, 
and other appurtenaneexs of 20th century life. T]]er(‘f(»re, there are 
larg(ir areas in which to maintain unilonnity and efficient use of 
these modern conveniences. When one remembers the earlv days 
of the automobile when each county kept up its own system of 
roads, how welcome was the coming of the “state road” connecting: 
important cities with a uniformly hard road. But local units were 
not only not large enough to do most modern jobs, they were so 
restricted by state law that they could not even do things that 
would be natural for them to do. Counties could construct and 
maintain modern rural roads but they did not ha\’e the nee«^ssarv 
sources of revenue. The state may have taken over all of the gasoline 
tax and the county had to build roads with the revenues from prop- 
erty taxes. Neither could many local governments take advantage 

Rowland Eg^^cr, “Nature Over Art: No More Local Finance,” American 
Political Science Review (June, 1953), pp. 461-477. 
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of technological advances for they were too small to maintain ade- 
quate staffs and equipment. The little townships could not hire the 
specialized health technician, the small village could not buy the 
big bulldozer. 

It is extremely significant to find that stale centralization pro- 
ceeded more rapidly in the rural South than in anv other region. 
Here there were never any strong local government traditions. There 
were few townships, the counties were never deeply rooted as ad- 
mini ^trative units, and th(} cities were until recently of small im- 
portance in politics. Here developed the county delegation svstem 
in which elected representatives to the legislature from each county 
virtually took over the supervision of county government. When new 
functions developed or old ones expanded, these county delegations 
vested the newe'r functions in state administrative boards and de- 
partments winch they could supervise and control. Thest* legislators, 
representing rural property owners, seemed happy to hand functions 
over to the state go\crnmcnt and have them paid for with income 
and sales taxes rather than with property taxes. Shifting of tax 
burdens has had a major part in the movement towards state cen- 
tralization. But it is not onlv in the South that rural local institutions 
of governuient are becoming emasculated. The trend has proceeded 
at varving dt'grees all through ..ic nation. Onlv in the New England 
states and to a lesser degree in tlie Middle Atlantic region lias local 
government in rural areas remained vita In New England, the town 
embodying both rural and urban areas in a natural t'cononiic and 
social unitv has remaint'd a bulwark of local government. Only in 
those states wliere townships and eounlies are strong in finance and 
jiower has rural America been able to keep somr semblance of local 
home rule. 

LOCAL EXPENDITURES 

OoverimK'ul exists primarilv lor tbe sciA’iees it renders and the 
functions it carries oiu defense, law and order, supply of utilities and 

^ Pjuil W. Waiter, “Stair Cratrali/atioii iii ihc South/’ The American Annals 
of Political ajid Social Science (January, UMO.), pp. 144"15(^. 
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conveniences, regulation of economic enterprise, education, public 
welfare, public safety, and others. Local governments in the United 
States can exercise only those fimctions specifically delegated to 
them by state law or implied therefrom. But many local units do 
not exercise all the powers they are granted; in fact, many exercise 
only a few. So an accurate description of local government cannot 
be obtained only from an examination of the law. To understand 
any individual local government tlie functions it actually performs 
must be known. But to enumerate those is still not enough. For 
many functions are relatively unimportant and occupy only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of total effort. The most accurate gauges are the 
amounts of money spent for the various f mictions and the number 
of people who do the work. Thus, the relative importance of each 
function can be assessed. 

Governmental Expenditures on All Levels • 

In 1953, total direct governmental expenditures in the United 
States were $110.6 billion. Of this, $77.7 billion, or 70 per cent, was 
spent by the federal government; $11.5 billion or 10 per cent by the 
states; and $21.5 bilbun or 20 per cent by local governments. In 


TOTAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 1953 



Fig. 8. Total Local Government Expenditures, 1953, (Source: Bureau of 
the Cemus, Nummary of Governmental Finances in 1953.) 
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addition, the federal government gave states and local governments 
$2.9 billion in grants-in-aid; states gave local governments $5.4 bil- 
lion in financial aid; and local government made $.2 billion in inter- 
governmental expenditures.® 

Of the grand total of direct expenditures, $50.5 billion, almost 
half, was for national defense— all by the federal government— while 
$27.2 Inllion was expended on the national level for nondefense 
purposes. State and local government spending, totaled $33.0 billion. 
Per capita 1953 governmental total expenditures were $699, of which 
national defense accounted for $319 per capita, and all other public 
functions $380 per capita. Education came second with $64 per 
capita, interest on debt followed with $45 per capita, and highways 
$32 per capita. All other functions were considerably lower. 

Local Government Expenditures 

I^cal government expenditures in 19S3 were made for the follow- 
ing general functions: education, 35 per cent of total, highways 10 
per cent, public welfare 6 per cent, water supply 5 per cent, police 
5 per cent, sanitation 4 per cent, hospitals 4 per cent, and general 
control 4 per cent. Electiic power supply, fire protection, public 
transit, and housing and com' uinfty development each accounted 
for three per cent of local expenditures, while interest on debt, non- 
highway transportation, health, natural resources, employees retire- 
ment, and intergovernmental expenditires each represented one or 
two per cent of total expenditures. The rest was for miscellaneous 
functions. Moneywise, education was by far the most important 
local function. Along with highways and public welfare, it con- 
sumed half of 19S3 expenditures. Another qua* ter was taken for 
polic‘e and fire protection, water supply, sanitation health and hos- 
pitals, and general control, the latter function taking in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial machinery and general administrative staff. 
The rest of the functions are of individual minor importance in the 

** Bureau of the Census, Sunnnary of Governmental Finances in 1953, G-GF53 
(October 20, 1954), p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 1. 
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over-all pattern.’’ Expenditures of different classes of local units are 
shown in accompanying charts and tables. 

In terms of money, over $6 billion in 1953, the school district is by 
far tile most important local unit, except for cities. Education is the 
most important single function of local government in terms of 
expenditures. 


CITY EXPENDITURES, 1953 
Main Functions 


Education 

n% 

$996 million 

Highways 

10% 

947 

Water Supply 

10% 

930 

Sanitation 

8% 

765 

Police 

8% 

752 

Electric Power 

6% 

587 

Fire Protection 

6% 

544 

Public Welfare 

5% 

430 

Public Transit 

5% 

416 

Hospitals 

4% 

371 • 

General Control 

4% 

370 


Sourc(': Bureau of tlie Census, Survey of GovcjrinionfaJ Finances in J953. 


Special districts present an interesting feature of American local 
govtaTiincnt in that they expend money for purposes tlint may liave 
been granted to municipalities but for various reasons have been 
given to special districts. The greatest amount spent in 1953, S424 
million or 32 per cent of total, was for housing and community de- 
velopment. Other public taiterprises carried on by special districts 
were public transit, 12 per cent of total; water supply, 10 per cent; 
electric power supply, 10 per cent, noiihighway transjjortation, 7 
per cent; highways, 5 per cent; and cons(T\ation of natural re- 
sources, 5 per cent; hospitals, 4 per ccait; and sanitation, 4 p( r 
cent.’"* 

In 1953, local governments expende d $10 billion for personal serv^- 
ices. This represents almost half of total govca iirncntal expenditures. 
The highest ratio, 62 per cent, was found in school districts. In all 

Ihi(L, p. 26. 

Ibid.j p. 26. 
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other classes of local government, personal services absorbed con- 
siderably less than half of the total expenditures.^'^ 

In the United States as a wholes, there were 197 local employees 
for every 10,000 po]:)iilation. New York was high with 264, North 
Carolina low with 54. Next low was Delaware with 131. North 
Carolina is the state that took over r(*sponsibilitv lor all local schools 
and highways. Accompanying tables show the distributions of 
p(’rsonnel in the various classes of local units. 


Total puldic exj)rnditiirc\s in 1954 were at tho sar^K lovd as in 1953— 
$1J0 billion. But foclcrd expenditures were down 4 per cent, while .'.Late 
and loeal were up 11 per cent. States sjjent $13 billion, local units $23.6 
billion. Loeal units spent $1 billion more m education than in 1953, total 
$8.8 billion. 

Bureau of llie Censu.s, Sumniarij oj Government linarncs in 1954. 


THE TOWN AND TOWNSHIP 
EXPENDITURES 1953 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES 1953 




Fig. 9. Town and Township Ex- 
penditures, 1953. (Source: Bureau of 
the Census, Sumtnanj of Government 
Finances in 195o ) 


Fig. 10. County Expenditures, 
1953. (Source: Bureau ol the Census, 
Sum man/ of Governmental Finances 
in 195 h) 


Ihid., p. 27. 

^‘^Buieau ul the Census, State Distribution of Public Employment in 1953, 
p. 15. 
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Mandatory Expenditures 

Local government must make many expenditures which state 
laws or state constitutions require, and over which their governing 
bodies which raise the money have no discretion. These are called 
mandatory expenditures. According to the New York State Commis- 
sion for Revision of Tax Laws, there arc several classes of mandatory 
expenditures: (1) where the state law fixes the amount of the ap- 
propriation local units must make ( judges salaries ) ; ( 2 ) where the 
state confers the power to fix the amount of the appropriation upon 
some authority other than that which adopts the local budget 
( school board expenses when city council must pay for them ) ; ( 3 ) 
where the state law fixes the service to be rendered but fails to 
specify the amount to be expended (care of dependents); (4) 
where the laws specify the compensation of a local officer ( teachers, 
policemen, and firemen); (5) expenditures winch become manda- 
tory after voluntary action under general law (debt service pay- 
ments after debt is incurred, pension payments after adoption of 
pension system ).’•''' 

The problem of mandatory expenditures w^as especially pressing 
in the years of the df'pression w'hen local taxpayers organized to get 
a reduction in their local tax levies through reduction of expendi- 
tures. It was then discovered that local governments had power to 
reduce expenditures only in a limited area. Reduction could not 
be brought about merely by action of the local governing bodices 
because state laws required certain exj^eiiditures. 

The American Municipal Association in its model home ruk* 

Edward Weamer Carter, Mandatory Expenditures of Local Governments 
in Pennsylvania, University ol Pennsylvania (]933), p. 28. Professor Carter 
(University of Pennsylvania) found that, in a year in the I930\s, in a selected 
number of Pennsylvania fourth-class counties only 44 per cent of the exptmdi- 
tures were discretionary, in fifth-class counties only 52 per cent, in counties of 
the sixth-class only 38 per cent, in the city and county of Philad<;lphia only 46 
per cent, in cities of the third-class only 73 per cent, in boroughs 67 per cent, 
in townships of the first-class 73 per cent, in townships of the second-class, only 
17 per cc*nt, and in school districts only 10 per cent. The mandatory items in- 
cluded: .salaries of local officers; poor relief, welfare, and prison expenditures; 
registration and election expenditures; court and law enforcement expenditures: 
education; expenditures for roads, bridges, and higliways; and debt service. 
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amendment provides that when the legislature authorizes new 
activities and functions for local units, these shall not be carried on 
until either the localities vote affirmatively to accept the new func- 
tions or the legislators provide the necessary money. Organizations 
of municipal and local officials such as the police and firemen are 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES IN 12 CITIES 1953 



Police 

Fire 

Highways 

Sanitation 

W clfare 

Total 

New ^'ork 

$12 

$ 7 

$11 

$11 

$24 

$181 

Chicago 

11 

5 

11 

7 

5 

54 

I’hilaclclphia 

7 

S 

S 

13 

3 

92 

Los Angeles 

15 

8 

9 

9 

0 

66 

Detroit 

13 

5 

9 

12 

3 

86 

Baltimore 

12 

8 

15 

10 

13 

141 

New Orleans 

7 

5 

16 

12 

1 

74 

Long Beach 

9 

7 

15 

7 

0 

109 

Atlantic City 

16 

16 

14 

11 

2 

160 

York (Pa.) 

5 

4 

4 

51 

0 

76 

Galveston 

5 

6 

5 

5 

0 

89 

Fargo (N.D. ) 

6 

11 

11 

11 

0 

56 


Soiirce: Bureau of the Census, Compendium ef City Government Finances in 
1953. 


frequently able to get state legislation providing them with a mini- 
mum salary schedule and coi. -itiems of work which must be paid 
by the local governments. Tliis condition of affairs negates home 
rule. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEBT 

Debt is related both to expenditures and rev^enne. The money ob- 
tained tlirongh loans and bond issues is expended for public im- 
provements, usualb permanent ones siic:^ as buildings and stieets. 
But the debt must be repaid, both as to principal and iiiterest, from 
revenues that are raised from year to year. Good credit~the ability 
to borrow at the best available terms— is sound objective for every 
local unit. It means that investment agencies rate the local unit as 
a good financial risk: having the ability to repay in accordance with 
its promises. When a local unit defaults on its principal or interest, 
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it is considered a bad risk and then can borrow money, if at all, only 
on most unfavorable conditions. 

Borrowing has been an important phase in the financial develop- 
ment of local governments. In a vast country that has changed irom 
a wilderness to a highly urbani/cd nation in the course of three 
centuries, the financing of improvements by the issuance of bonds 
based upon confidence in the future has characterized both private 
and public institutions. New York City incurred several loans as 
early as 1650, but municipal bonds began to make their appearance 
in the early 19th century. New York floated securities in 1812, issued 
its first water supply bonds in 1837. Boston in 1822 had a bonded 
debt of $100,000 which had increased by 18^0 to $1,500,000. One of 
the outstanding economic characteristics of the century and a quar- 
ter betwe^en 1830 and 1955 was the rapid growth of municipal debt. 
It was the customarv method of financing municipal improvements.^^ 

In 1953, total debt of federal, state, and local governments w^as 
$300 billion. Of this: ^ 

$266 billion or 88'-? w.is federal, 

8 billion or 3% was state, 

26 billion or 9% was local. 

In 1902, total dc'bt of federal, state, and local governments was 
tliree and a third billion dollars. Of this: 

$1 billion or 3o7c w’as federal, 
billion or 8% w^as slate, 

2 billion or 57% was local. 

In 1953, the per capita debt of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments was $1,893. Of this, 

$1,681 was federal, 

50 w'as state, 

163 was l(;eal.^‘ 

Paul Studenski, Pn])lic Borrntvm^, National Municipal League (1930), and 
A. Miller Hilllionse. Municipal Bonds, a Ccnlurij of Experience ( 1936). 

^^7'he 7’ax Found, if ion. Facts and Fi -^iircs on Government Finance (195't- 
1953), pp. 200-202 
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T otal 
city 
count) 
tovvnshij) 
school distiicl 
special district 


$25,735 million 
13,558 million 
2,454 million 
434 niiilion 
3 712 lUilhon 
4,577 million 


LOCAL DEBT 1953 



11. L(Kal Debt, 1053. (Sonicc. Buuan (4 tlu' (y.iisus, Summary of 
Finances in h)53.) 


Annual interest on public debts in 19.^1 was: 


Total 

$6,261 

Fedeial 

5,615 

State 

130 

Local 

519 

(atU'S Only 

317 


million 01 $ 1 1 per capita 

million or 56 per CMpita 

million or 1 [ler eapita 

million ' 3 per capita 

million or per capita 


Between 19K) and 1952, K‘deral debt inereasc'd six times, state 
debt two times, and local debt 1/5 times. In 1953, total e’ebt— federal, 
state, and local—was 98 j^t'r ciait of the national income. 

''^Bureau ot llu‘ CVnsns, Summanj of (Tovenunent Finances in 1953, p. 28. 
Bureau ot ihe Census, Covernment P( hf tu 1952, p. 10. 
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Financing Local Bond Issues 

Before a local unit decides to float a bond issue to procure money 
to construct a public improvement, its governing body and its ad- 
ministrative officers should make a tliorough study of the problem 
at hand. Is there a real need for the proposed improvement? What 
are the alternative types of construction? tlow much will each cost? 
Which is the best of all tilings considered? What is the condition 
of the local unit s finances? How can the improvement be financed? 

Once the general decisions are made, an ordinance is passed out- 
lining the general scope of the improvement and making provision 
for the drawing up of plans and specifications. Engineers of the local 
government itself are directed to draw up the plans or an outside 
firm is given the contract to do so. This involves a more detailed 
estimate of the actual costs involved. When these plans are made, 
they are reviewed by the governing body. Changes are suggested, 
estimates revised, and final decision made to build or not to build. 

An ordinance is then passed asking for bids to construct tlie im- 
provement, and construction firms are notified of the decision and 
invited to make bids. Interested companies are given the detailed 
plans and at a certain time they submit bids. These bids are un- 
opened until a formal meeting of the governing body to which thr, 
public and the interested bidders are invited. The bids are opened 
and the “lowest responsible’' bidder awarded the contract. I^t ns 
say that this bidder agreed to construct the improvement for $1,- 
500,000 within nine months after a contract is signed. 

The next step is to get the money needed to build. It has already 
been decided that the entire amount should be borrowed. Before 
going further, it must be ascertained whether or not the local unit 
has the necessary borrowing power. The limits laid down by the 
state constitution or state law must be followed or else the indebted- 
ness will not be recognized as legal by bond houses, the courts, or 
the state administrative agency which supervises local debt, and the 
bonds cannot be sold. 

Assuming that this particular bond issue for $1,500,000 is within 
the local unit’s debt capacity, an ordinance then is passed providing 
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for the bond issue, and financial companies and investment houses 
are invited to make bids to float the issue. Conditions are laid down 
in the ordinance relating to the length of time the bonds should run, 
the kind of bonds desired, and other matters that will affect the bids. 
Again, the governing body holds a formal meeting at which the 
bids are opened, and again the “lowest responsible” bidder is 
awarded the bond issue. The successful bidder will be the one who 
offered the lowest rate of interest and the highest premium for the 
bonds. Before the actual money is forthcoming, many states require 
the bond issue to be approved by a state department which ex- 
amines it to see whether all the laws regarding bond issues have 
been followed, whether the issue is within the limits laid down by 
state law, whether the bond procedure is correct, and whether the 
bonds are accurately drawn. When the issue is approved by the 
state, it often undergoes additional examination on the part of expert 
bond attorneys, a procedure which many investment houses require 
before they will buy any of the bonds. The successful bidder, usually 
a broker, tries to sell the bonds to banks, estates, and investment 
houses. Resale by the bidder to the ultimate customer is at a higher 
premium to cover costs, including risks, and to return a piotit to 
the successful bidder. This margin is usually narrow. Tlie municipal 
bond market is a complicated nancial mosaic. It takes experts to 
get around it with ease. 

Regular municipal bond issues are usr dly financed by annual tax 
levies separate from the regular levies. Txie tax levy for debt service 
should be suflBcient to retire a certain number of bonds each year 
and to pay for all interest and charges during that year. 

Bond issues should not exceed the expected life of the improve- 
ment; that is, all bonds should be retired before extensive obsoles- 
cence sets in. This is usually twenty to thir ty years depending on 
the type of improvement financed. Improvements of a more tem- 
porary nature such as streets should be of only ten years duration. 
Experts say that it would be well for a h/cal unit to keep its debt 
requirement so scheduled that at least 25 per cent of its principal 
is always due for retirement within a five year period. 

Bonds may be divided into tw^o classes on the basis of their 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES: 1953, 1927, 1902 
( in Millions ) 


Item 


Total revenue 

Revenue from States 

Revenue from Federal Government 

Revenue from local sources 
General revenue, net of 
governmental 
Taxes 
Property 

Sales and gross receipts 
Individual income 
Corporation net income 
License and othc'r 
Charg es and miscellaneous 

Utilitv' and liquor stores revt-nue 

Liquor stores 
Water supply system 
Electric power system 
Transit system 
Gas supply system 

Insurance trust revenue 

L nen iplov rne u t eoi i ip( 'iisali on 
Emplovee retirement 

Direct exjifTiditure ( by tunc tion ) 
Direct general expciiclituie, total 
Ecku-ation 
Highways 
Public welt are 
Health 
Hospitals 
Police 

Fire protec tion 
Natural resources 
Sanitation 

Housing and eomnuinity rede- 
velopment 
Recreation 
General control 
IntcTCst on general debt 
Other and unallocable 


1953 1927 1902 


$21,007 

$ 6,333 

$ 914 

5,384 

596 

52 

30y 

Q 

A 

15,323 

5,728 

858 

12,687 

5,298 

798 

10,356 

4,479 

704 

9,010 

4,360 

624 

718 

25 

— 

96 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

523 

94 

80 

2,331 

819 

94 


120 

— 

— 

939 

247 

56 

713 

111 

3 

500 

35 

— 

85 

10 

1 

280 

27 


5 

275 

27 

— 

21,471 

6,359 

959 

18,616 

5,830 

879 

7,756 

2,017 

238 

2,207 

1,295 

171 

1 ,380 

in 

27 

258 

52 

13 

849 

133 

15 

919 

263 

50 

598 

203 

40 

173 

— 

— 

908 

312 

51 

628 

„ 

__ 

374 

153 

29 

861 

316 

118 

452 

337 

58 

1,250 

474 

69 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES: 1953, 1927, 1902 (Cont.) 


Item 

1953 

1927 

1902 

Utility and li([uor stores expenditures 

2,559 

491 

80 

Insurance trust cxpeniliturc- 

296 

21 

— 

Total direct expenditure (by character 

and object) 

21,471 

6,359 

959 

Current ojx^ration 

14,425 

3,S28 

6S2 

Cajiital outlay 

5,058 

1,864 

203 

Assistance and subsidies 

1,057 

50 

5 

Intel est on debt (general and iitililv ) 

035 

579 

69 

Insurance trust beni-hls and with- 

drawals 

296 

38 



Exhibit: expi-nditiire for personal 

services 

9,S68 

2,680 

475 

Debt outstanding at end v)f v( ar 

25,735 

12,910 

1,877 

Net change in outstanding debt during 

year 

2,309 

929 

_ 


Source: Biireau of llie Censu?, Uistoriral Slatistics on State and laical Gov- 
ernment Finances, 1902-1953 (Washington, D. C.), p. 


maturity. Callable bonds are those that can be called in and liqui- 
dated at any time by the issuing government before tlie date set 
for their mandatory liquid tiou. Noncallahlc bonds are those that 
mature oiih^ in the year designated in tlie bond. Callable bonds 
usually have a slightly higher inter- t rate because of their relative 
instability for long term investments. Callabh' bonds, however, are 
more desirable to the issuing unit of government because when it 
has a surf)lus of lands it can use this to liquidate debt and thereby 
save interest payments. 

Bonds fall also in two classes as to their redemption— .verm/ bonds 
and sinking fund bonds. Serial bonds -uc automatically redeemed at 
intervals stated in the bonds, usually so many each year, throughout 
the term of the loan. The interest on bonds outstanding are also 
paid each year. Serial bonds require more money in the beginning 
of the term than towards the end when the interest payments are 
reduced by the retirement of the bonds. Sinking fund bonds are all 
paid at the end of the term of the bond issue. Interest is paid on 
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the whole issue each year, and certain amounts to repay the prin- 
cipal are put into a sinking fund, the proceeds of which can be 
invested in gilt-edged securities to produce some revenue to cut 
the cost of the interest payments. Experts say that if both systems 
are perfectly administered, the financial costs are practically the 
same. But serial bonds have been adjudged the best because their 
retirement is automatic and there is n*^ problem of management 
with the danger that at the end of the period there will not be 
enough money available to retire the whole debt. A number of 
things can and have happened to sinking funds. Treasurers have 
disappeared with the funds, governing bodies have borrowed from 
it for “emergencies,” and poor management has lost money in the 
course of the investment period. Many states now require serial 
bonds for local indebtedness. Serial bonds can be issued so that 
different amounts are paid off each year, depending on factors such 
as revenue and general economic conditions. 

Special assessment bonds are those issued to pay for Ae costs of 
improving a localized benefit such as residential streets and side- 
walks, water supply lines, and sewerage systems, the costs of which 
are paid by the abutting p operty owners through the issuance of 
municipal bonds. Sometimes these bonds are securc^d by the munic- 
ipality and at other times by the beneficiaries’ property. This prop- 
erty is liened in the county courthouse or city hall for the amount 
due for the improvement if not paid within a certain time. Then 
when the property is sold, the cost of the improvement, plus interest, 
plus charges and penalties, is taken out of the proceeds of the sale 
by the local unit. In fact, if the amount is not paid, the property can 
be sold for the amount of the debt. During the depression thousands 
of properties were liened and sold for delinquent special assess- 
ments as well as for delinquent taxes. 

Local units should never go into debt for current operating ex- 
penses because this develops into a financially untenable situation. 
Cmrent expenses should be paid through the annual budget, and 
not through borrowings. In some large local units, permanent im- 
provements such as new school buildings are so numerous that if 
properly planned and spaced they can be systematically paid out 
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of current funds. But smaller units must spread out their compara- 
tively few large-scale improvements over a longer period of years.^*^ 

Defaults of Local Indebtedness 

Bonds are eonsidered to be in default when the principal or 
interest cannot be paid in accordance with promises written in the 
bond contract. According to Webster, a default is a “failure to pay 
a sum due.” According to Miller Hillliouse, municipal defaults have 
an ancient history. He cites the 4th century b.c. Attic Maritime Asso- 
ciation in which 10 out of 13 member city states defaulted wholly 
or partially on their loans made with the Delos Temple, the com- 
mercial bourse of the times. Municipal receiverships were also 
known among the classical Greeks. In the 5th century b.c. in the 
iown of Assos in Ionia, situated in Asia Minor, a banker named 
Eubulus loaned money to a Persian official, taking as security the 
revenues of Assos and a neighboring town. The banker found it 
necessary to take over the administration of this other town in order 
to get his money. 

In the United States, the first municipal default on record was in 
Mobile in 1839. There were at least a thousand more during the 
next century. Defaults in New England were a rarity, but Bridge- 
port and New London, Connecticut, were among the number. Phila- 
delphia defaulted in 1857, Pittsburgh in 1861 and again in 1877. 
Detroit in 1841 and Chicago in 1857 w^ere among the earliest in the 
Middle West where many defaults came as a result of the issuance 
of local railroad aid bonds. Southern defaulting municipalities were 
the most numerous, a condition resulting from such causes as the 
carpetbaggers after the Civil War, and the P lorida real estate boom 
of the twenties. Savannah in 1876, San Antonio in 3870, New 
Orleans, Nashville, and Memphis in the seventies were only a few 
of the examples. The new western states had defaulting cities; San 

‘^’Sec Intc^niational Cit> Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Adminis- 
tration, Chapter 11, ‘‘Munieipal Debt Administration,” tiurd edition (1936). 
Also Hailey L. Lut/, Fuhlic Finance, Chapter 23 “State and Local Debt Policies 
and Problems,” fourth edition (1947). 

Hillhouse, Municipal Bonds, a Centurij of Experience (1938), p. 37. 
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Francisco in the eighties, for example. But the largest class of de- 
faulters in the Far West were the irrigation districts and small local 
units. 

The causes for defaults— the widening of the bridge between ex- 
penditures and revenues beyond a point where the gap could be 
bridged— were numerous. The local revenue system might have been 
weak and subject to stirinkage. Too much fixed overhead expense 
in the form of debt service might have accumulated. Heavy burdens 
of an emergency nature such as unemployment or a natural disaster 
may have caused them.^^ 

The great depression in the thirties brought on still more defaults. 
In 1933, Carl Chatters, then executive director of the xMunicipal 
Finance Officers Association, estimated that out of a gross municipal 
debt of $18.5 billion, about $1.2 billion or 6.4 per cent was in de- 
fault. For the whole country, 1.68 per cent of the governmental units 
defaulted. In Florida 44.5 per cent defaulted, in Louisiana 19 per 
cent, in New Jersey 15 per cent, in Tennessee 14 per cdiit, and in 
North Carolina 12 per cent. Kentucky, Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Utah, and Michigan all had over two per cent of their local 
units in default. Eight staL'S had no defaults: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, West Virginia, Rhode Island. 
Delaware, and Maryland. 

This unhappy debt situation stimulated scientific inquiries as to 
the ability of various slates to support debt and the results con- 
firmed the general conclusion that debt load is the primary cause 
of defaults. New Jersey, for example, ranked high in wealth, ])er- 
sonal income, and business activity. Yet the enormous debt— $279 
per capita— caused many defaults. 

Debt difficulties led to steps towards amelioration, adjustment, 
and future prevention. Federal bankruptcy laws w^ere extended to 
municipalities by the Municipal Debt Adjustment Act which author- 
ized debt adjustments to be filed with the federal court over the 
opposition of minority bond holders. Little use was made of this 
legislation and it was later declared unconstitutional. Some states 

7M., pp. 236-273. 

Lutz, Public Finance, fourth edition (1947), p. 612. 
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authorized state aid or state assumption of local debts, others passed 
funding and refunding legislation. There were state receivership acts 
and statutes authorizing participation of local units in federal bank- 
ruptcy procedure. 

Permanent measures to prevent local government defaults gc ri- 
erally led to debt restrictions: (1) prohibition against public aid to 
private enterprise; (2) debt limitations fixed as a percentage of 
assessed value of taxable property; (3) maxinuim periods beyond 
which debt could not run; (4) requirement for referenda for all 
bond issues; and (5) mandates that a direct tax be levied at the 
time the bonded debt is incurred, and annually thereafter to pay the 
interest and principal of the debt. Some of these restrictions were 
written between 1870 aiid 1880 in the newer constitutions. Later, 
slate administrative supervision over local debt was established: in 
New Jersey by the Municipal Finance Commission; in North Caro- 
lina by the Local Government Commission, and in Pennsylvania by 
the Bureau of Municipal Aflairs. Finally, during the depression the 
United States Congress authorized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works to extend financial aid to local units. Since the depression 
there has been g('neral local prosperity and few defaults among 
American local imits.^^ 

State Limitations on Local Indebtedness 

The power to borrow money by local governments is generally 
regulated in considerable detail by state constitutions and state laws. 
Limitations liave grown up over a period of years, stimulated by 
abuses of local borrowing throughout tia.' 19t)i century. Cities, 
counties, and school districts often plunged into debt v'ith reckless 
abandon leaving future administrations and even future generations 
the job of paying off bonds wliich financed projects and operations 
the usefulness of which ended long before the payments of principal 
and interest. During tlie depression of the 1930's local governments 
suffered severely from indebtedness created in the roaring 1920’s 
Hillhouse, op. cit., pp. 438-440. 
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when streets, schools, and other public improvements were built 
to accommodate the needs of that post-war period. 

Debt limitations are of three general types. The first deals with 
the purposes of the bond issue. Generally, local governments are 
forbidden to lend their credit to corporations or individuals. Many 
cities had in the past loaned money to industrial corporations in 
order to get them to locate there and thus help to build up the 
economy of the community. This practice has been found by the 
courts against public purpose and by experience against public in- 
terest. Other than this, local units generally have power to borrow 
for any purpose for which they have jurisdiction. Most New England 
counties have no power to borrow but as the county is not an im- 
portant local unit in these states this prohibition is not important. 

The second set of limitations concerns the amount of borrowing. 
Usually the total amount of indebtedness allowed a local unit must 
not exceed a specified proportion ranging from 2 to 10 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of taxable property therein. Sometimes, differ- 
ent ratios are set for different classes of government, the la^ge cities 
and school districts being allowed more freedom. Frequently, local 
units are allowed to borrow a certain percentage of their assessed 
value by action of the governing body, but a greater percentage 
when voted upon by the electorate in popular referendum. While 
debt limits are logically related to assessed valuation because the 
major source of local taxation is the property tax, thei e are a num- 
ber of factors that make such arrangements unsatisfactory. Assess- 
ments themselves are in many cases not equitable as betw^een local 
units, and a uniform debt-assessment ratio for all local units has 
no relation to the actual wealth of the local unit which is the basic 
consideration involved in borrowing. Then, too, these ratios are 
notoriously low and this keeps indebtedness far below what local 
units could actually finance and what they need. Property-ownei s 
are anxious to keep assessments low as much because it keeps down 
local debt as because it keeps down local tax le\des where there are 
statutory tax limits. 

Exceptionally low ratios of indebtedness to assessed valuations, 
especially when they are made practically inflexible by constitutional 
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provision, have led to practices designed to evade the borrowing 
limits. One is the establishment of special districts or municipal 
‘‘authorities” with power to issue “nondebt” revenue bonds which 
may be financed entirely through revenues from the projects for 
which the bonds were issued. In fact, revenue bonds are used in- 
creasingly by the regular units of local government when state law 
so provides. The Bond Buyer estimates that in i955 one-third of all 
municipal bonds outstanding are of the revenue variety. In 1954, 
nearly one-half of the new issues, $3,214 million out of $6,953 mil- 
lion. were revenue bonds. Carl Chatters, nationally known authority 
on municipal finance, gives three reasons why revenue bonds are 
growing in use. They are used to get around the arbitrary and re- 
strictive debt limits. The burden of debt in revenue bonds is placed 
upon the users of the improvement rather than on the public. 
Finally, they can be used by a combination of local units acting 
together in a special district or authority when each of them would 
have different debt situations that might make impossible joint 
action. ^ 

Limitations on the amount of indebtedness have not proved en- 
tirely successful. In Illinois, Michigan, and New Jersey, for example, 
state legislatures have provided special local governments to take 
over special functions thereby evading the legal limitations. In cer- 
tain cases, total local debt in New Jersey communities has risen to 
30 per cent of assessed valuation, and in some Detroit suburban 
places it has risen to 50 per cent.”® 

The third general type of limitation is related to the; kind of bonds 
that may be issued. Usually the issue may not exceed the estimated 
life of the improvement it is intended to finance. Some states now 
require serial bonds; and those that require sinking funds to liqui- 
date the indebtedness require local units to levy a tax sufficient to 
cover all debt charges. Maximum inteiest rates, not exceeding six 
per cent, are sometimes provided. 

Carl fl. Chatters, “Revenue Bonds Arc Here to Stay/’ Southern City (May, 
1955), p.l. 

William J. Shultz and C. Lowell Harriss, American Public Finance, sixth 
edition (New York, 1954), p. 566. 
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State agencies are often required to check, control, or supervise 
local borrowing. In North Carolina, for example a local government 
commission approves all local bond issues. This is supposed to be 
the most effective system of state control. Some states, notably In- 
diana, Ohio, and Oklahoma, have county finance bodies which check 
or approve local bond issues as well as other financial actions.^^ 

Revenue Bonds and Municipal Authorities 

Most of the local indebtedness is in the form of general obligation 
bonds. These are so called because they are backed up by the taxing 
power of the local unit issuing the bonds. They are obligations of 
the local unit as a whole. On the other hand, a revenue bond is one 
that is issued to finance a revenue producing enterprise, and is pay- 
able exclusively, both as to principal and interest, from the revenues 
of that enterprise. Such bonds may be secured by a mortgag(i on 
the property and the enterprise may be taken over by the bond 
holders if principal and interest are in default. Th».sc bonds have 
no claim upon the general taxing pow(T of the local unit which 
issues them. That is the chief characteristic of the revenue bond as- 
distinguished fioin the general obligation bond. 

Revenue bonds came into use in England in tlui ISth century lor 
the financing of toll roads and bridges, but did not a])pear in the 
United States until 1897 when they were used in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, to finance a water supply system. Revenue financing s])read 
slowly until after 1921 when the Port of New Yoik Authority was 
created and financed by revenue bonds. During the depression, 
however, revenue financing spread through all parts of th(^ United 
States because of the reduction of ordinary borrowing power on the 
part of local units and states. By 1941, only sevcai states were with- 
out some authorization to local units to float revenue bonds. Projects 
financed by these bonds include water systems, bridges and tunnels, 
electric works, gas works, sewer systems, ferries, bus systems, docks, 
parkways, express highways, airports, stadiums, swimming pools, 
housing airports, school buildings, municipal buildings, and other 
Ibid, p. 103. 
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revenue producing institutions.-® Many states allow all their local 
units, or certain classes of them, to issue revenue bonds. Some are 
limited to certain hinds of projects, others include almost all kinds 
of public utilities. 

Many states have also allowed the formation of special districts or 
“iniiiiicipal authorities” to issue revenue bonds to finance' certain 
types of revenue producing projects. The nurr^ber of these', munic- 
ipal authorities, large and small, has grown at a fast rate during the 
past thirty years. In general, the kinds of projects constructed, main- 
taiuf'd, and operated by these districts are those tliat can generate 
enough revenue for total financing of the projec;ts, and those that do 
not do \a()]ence to the spirit of free enterprise in the community. 

The concept of th(^ luunic-ipal authority has been made a brilliant 
reality of local government administration by such agencies as the 
Port of New York Authority, the Metropolitan \\'ater District of 
Southern California, the Sanitary District of Chicago, the Hartford 
County Metropolitan District, and others.-'* The municipal authority 
is a governmental agency that can operate across municipal borders. 
The authority device makes it possible to link together established 
and permanent units of local government in joint enterprise. 

The municipal authority can supply urban services to large areas 
and large population groups wdiich single units in a metropolitan 
area either cannot attempt carmot admiiiisteT with economy and 
efficiency. The need for modern sewage disposal in tlu^ Pittsburgh 
metropolitan area as the result of a state directive to eliminate 
strc'arn pollution is to be met through the agency of the y\llegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. A unified administration of harbor and 
transportation facilities is earrieil on by the Port of New York 
Authority. Such services could not be rendered successfully by the 
established local units. 

The municipal authority can finance ! irge-seale construction and 
operation of such utilities as w^ater supply, sewage disposal, airports, 

Municipal Finance Administraiion, Inlomational City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, pp. 266-267. 

Ilarokl F. Alderfcr, “Is Authority Financing the Answer?” Tax Institute, 
Inc., Financing Metropolitan Government, pp. 224-232. 
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transportation, parking facilities, and housing by means of borrow- 
ing on the basis of revenues derived for the particular project. The 
revenues so derived go exclusively for the financing of the particular 
project and are not diffused throughout a general municipal govern- 
ment to be spent for general or other purposes. Thus, the municipal 
authority operates in the nature of a private corporation and the 
public understands the direct relationship between service and 
charges. 

The municipal authority can step into the breach in the walls of 
municipal finance where constitutional and statutory debt and tax 
levy limitations, and difficult-to-raise property assessments, make it 
possible for local units, large and small, to carry on expanded and 
new functions through regular municipal financing. While some 
observers see the municipal authority as a means of evading such 
financial restrictions on local units, the use of the authority reflects 
the fact that municipalities and other local units are forced to such 
subterfuges, if this they are, precisely because they are shackled by 
present state restrictions which do not take into considefation the 
expanded needs of the urban localities of the nation. The municipal 
authority is therefore a perfectly legal attempt to get out of the 
present financial straitjacket which states have fashioned for munic- 
ipalities. 

The municipal authority can provide the brand new administra- 
tive mechanism that is so necessary in solving present local govern- 
ment problems. Members of governing boards can be drawn from 
the upper executive echelons which are simply not available to regu- 
lar municipal government. They can be attracted to those civic 
responsibilities often for the very reason that they are unpaid, that 
their participation is nonpolitical, and that the functioning of the 
authority is not hampered by the detailed and often ridiculous 
statutory restrictions that bind regular municipal officials. Further- 
more, many of these persons live outside the confines of the central 
city and therefore would be ineligible for responsible municipal 
positions there. The municipal authority makes it possible again to 
utilize such persons in local civil government in a big way, and not 
merely as councilmen in a small residential community across city 
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lines. Thus it has turned out that here more than in any other area 
of local government imaginative enterprise, flexible and elastic out- 
look, modern administrative methods, long-term management, sta- 
bilized policy, and aggressive functional leadership are encoiuraged 
and give great promise for future growth. 

Success in municipal authority administration is not written in 
terms of votes, but is spelled out under the x-ray eyes of the money 
market where authority bonds are sold and in the profit and loss 
columns of financial ledgers. In the n)anicipal authority all the 
sound practices of a private corporation can be utilized in the in- 
terest of the public. On the other hand, the municipal authority 
preserves some of the advantages of a public body because its bonds 
and property are not taxable, and it is generally more free from 
state regulation as to rates, audits and financial procedure than 
private utilities. 

But authorities are not without dangers and disadvantages. It is 
generally conceded that municipal authority bonds bear a higher 
rate of interest than municipal bonds which are backed by the taxing 
power of the municipality. This differential is sometimes as high as 
one per cent, largely due to the fact that these bonds are “revenue” 
bonds, that is, amortized by revenues earned by ihe project that was 
built, and not backed by the taxing power of a local unit. 

But there are some exair^ les where the taxing power of the 
member municipality has indirectly been placed on the line in sup- 
port of the financial structure of the ' uthority; for example, sewer 
rentals may be based upon water consumption. But each munic- 
ipality in the authority guarantees the collection of these sewer 
rentals. If the home owner docs not pay the bill, municipalities must 
and they can enter liens on the delinquent properties. The rental is 
based upon data furnished by the water utilities or municipalities, 
which in the lattei case may make lump sum annual payments and 
collect the sewer rentals themselves. 

Municipal authorities, it must be admitted, can become deleterious 
instruments (^f local government. They are not directly responsible 
to the electorate or to public opinion; they are sometimes used to 
evade legal restrictions on local indebtedness and once the bonds 
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In 1890, tax receipts of local governments in the United States 
totaled $405 million. Stales collected $96 million, and the federal 
government $365 million. Total taxes were $866 million. 

In 1954, local governments raised almost $11 billion— twenty-seven 
times as much. But state governments raised $12 billion— one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight times as much, while the federal government 
raised $67 billion in taxes— one hundred and eighty-five^ times as 
much. Total taxes were $90 billion. 

Thus in 1890 local governments received 47 per cent of all taxes, 
the state 11 per cent, and the federal government 42 per cent. In 
1954, local government received 11 per cent of all taxes, the states 
14 per cent, and llic^ federal government 75 per cent. 

Total taxes in 1890 came to $14.02 per capita: federal $5.91, state 
$1.56, and local $6.56. In 1954, total taxes rose to $572.00 per capita; 
the federal government took $426.65, the states, $78.17, and the 
local, $67.59, 

In 1929, the total taxes equaled 10.7 per cent of the total national 
product; in 1954, they were 28 per cent of it.’ 

These tax figures etch in outline form the vast revolution in 
American life. Although the federal government has become super- 
dominant in terms of finance, all governments have grown. But while 
taxes are taking a large percentage of our national product, there is 
still 70 per cent left for other forms of economic spending. 

^ The Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures on Government Finance (1954- 
1955), pp. 116-122. 
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Can the nation stand this increasing drain on its pocketbook? 
What is its limit in tax capacity? Colin Clark, English economist, 
estimated the danger point of taxation at approximately 25 per cent 
of national income. Beyond this point, according to this expert, 
tax increases become inflationary and hasten economic collapse 
by reducing incentives to productive work and frugal manage- 
ment.^ 


It is frequently said that taxpayers work for the government, but 
they do this no more than they work for the landlord, the grocer, or 

the insurance company. The 


CITY REVENUES 1953 

Employee Retirement Payments, 2% 
and \ ^ ^Miscellaneous, 4% 


Property 

Taxes 

38% 


tne insurance company, l nc 
CITY REVENUES 1953 taxes they pay may be spent 

Employee Retiremen. Payment 2% oCOllOmieally Or extravagantly. 
Licenses and \ ^ ^Miscellaneous, 4% i. i 

Permits. hut they purcTiase those services 

y\\ \ ^ supplied to them by the govern - 

yT ment. James Arnold (Princeton 

\ Surveys) makes the point that 

/ / \ feature of taxation sets it 

[intergovernmental"^/ ] apart from Other expenditures— 

I Revenues^^^ ^xTxe's^ j taxcs are compulsory pay- 

38% j ments. Where government would 

\ Receipts / supply all human needs and 

y where all costs were tax costs, 

there would be little freedom of 

personal choice in spending. In 
Fig. 12. City Kcvenxies, 1953. i i . i 

(Source: Bureau of the Census, Sum- ^ense, taxable capacity be- 

umri/ of Government Finances in comeS that portion of the na- 
7953 ) 

tional product that the people 
are willing to devote to group rather than personal activities, “The 
answer to taxable capacity,” he continues, “is, therefore, not so much 
a problem of how high it can become before we go broke; but rather 
ho\^^ high taxes can become and permit us to remain free.” ^ 

There is always the problem of distributing the tax burden be- 
tween the three levels of government. Local governments, providing 


Intergavernmental 
Revenues, 1 3%,,*.- 


Utility 

Receipts 

21 % 


Fig. 12. City Kcvenxies, 1953. 
(Source: Bureau of the Census, Sum- 
marij of Government Finances in 
7953.) 


“ Colin Clark, “The Danger Point in Taxes,” Harpers MagdTUne ( December, 
1950), p. 67. 

® James A. Arnold, “State and Local Taxing Capacity,” Tax Institute Inc., 
Limit of Taxable Capacity, pp. 109-125. 
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such services as schools, water supply, streets and roads, police and 
fire protection, are more able to identify their taxes as the purchase 
price of these services than are either the federal or state govern- 
ments. Underlying this approach is the benefit theory in which taxes 
are viewed as service charges. But national emergencies, internal 
and external, come first in priority and this is why since 1916 the 
national government has come to the fore in its need for and ability 
to raise tax monies. Tax ability of local governments is seriously cur- 
tailed by legal restrictions. Federal and state government have much 
more legal freedom and leverage. Thus grants-in-aid are being uti- 
lized more broadly in order to rectify the restrictions in local govern- 
ment. 

The property tax is still the foundation stone of the local tax 
structure. In 1933, the beginning of the depression decade, it pro- 
duced more revenue within the United States than all other taxes 
put together— federal, state, and local. In 1941, it was still the largest 
revenue producer. But by 1953, it constituted less than lO^per cent 
of all taxes in the United States, and only 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
of state revenues. Still it lepresented about 87 per cent of local tax 
yields, 71 per cent of all local revenue from local sources, and 43 
per cent of all local revenue.^ But times are changing. Substantial 
state and federal grants-in-aid are adding to local revenue; income, 
sales, and otlic^r nonproperty taxes are supplementing the property 
tax; charges ior services and utility revenues are taking a place of 
increasing importance in the local revenue picture.^’ 

As a result of new forms of local revenue and state aid, property 
taxes have increased less than other sources. Viewing the total tax 
picture of the i;iation as a whole, property tax revenue only doubled 
in volume in the decade between 1942 and 1952, but sales and gross 
receipts taxes have tripled as have rev^enues from customs duties; 
corporation income taxes have quadrupled, and individual income 
taxes have increased eight times. Total tax revenue has quadrupled. 


^ Mabel Newcomer, Trends in Property Taxation, National Tax Association, 
Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Conference (1953), p. 49. 

^ See John R. McKinley, Local Revenue Prohlcms and Trends, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of (California (1949). 
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The relative stability of property taxes has been at least partly re- 
sponsible for the tremendous increase in intergovernmental revenue 
from the states to local units. This represents, in clfect, a shifting of 
the cost of local functions away from propertv to income, sales, and 
corporation taxes. Is there any connection between this fact and 
rural domination in many state legislatures? Do the legislatures 
represent the real estate owners more substaiitially than they do 
other groups? May this condition of affairs also be at the bottom of 
the strange but tremendously powerful local opposition, reflected 
also in the state legislatures, that stands in the wav of progress 
toward a more modern and stronger system of local government, a 
local govciinrnent that would have more money to give more and 
better scavices? It has been difficult to gel increased local property 
assessments and easier to get tremendous grants from the state for 
local education, highways, and welfare. If property holders fear 
tliat unpropertied majorities might control local governing bodies 
and thus unduly burden pioperty (and this is often a just fear), 
by shackling local revenue power they make possible or encourage 
more state centralization and less local freedom. 


Total Local Government Revenues 


In 1953, American local gewernments raised total revenues 
amounting to almost $21 billion. This came from the following 
sources: 


Property taxes 
Intcrgovernm ciital revenues 
Charges and iniscellaiicous 
Utility revenue 
Sales, income and other 
nonproperty taxes 
Licenses and permits 
Employee retirement payments 


$8,890 million or 43% 
5,685 million or 27% 
2,285 million or 11% 
2,221 million or 11% 

820 million or 5% 
502 million or 2% 
278 million or 1% 


^’Bureau of the Cc'nsiis, Summary of Coocrnmcntal Finances in 1953, p. 25. 
The figure total for local iutcrgovernniciital revenue was den ed })y adding the 
innounls received by counties, cities, townships, school districts, and special 
districts. 
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Local taxes in 1942 totaled $4,624 million; in 1953, $10,356 million 
—more than doubling in eleven years. Property taxes were 87 per 
cent of all local taxes in 1953. Sales and gross receipts were 7 per 
cent of total; income, 1 per cent, and licenses, 5 per cent of total. 
Local tax collections per capita ranged from $21,86 in Arkansas to 
$115.03 in New York.^ 

Total government revenue in 1954 was a record high. Federal 
revenue rose 2 per cent, state and local t* per cent. Property taxes 
were $9.6 billion, or 42 per cent of all revenue. 

1953 PER CAPITA REVENUES OF SELECTED CITIES 



All General 
Revenue 

Property 

Taxes 

Other 

Taxes 

Inter- 

governmental 

Revenues 

Charges, 

etc. 

New York 

$108 

$83 

$50 

$42 

$ 23 

Chicago 

57 

30 

14 

9 

4 

Philadelphia 

87 

30 

35 

4 

17 

Los Angeles 

63 

25 

14 

11 , 

13 

Detroit 

92 

55 

2 

22 

14 

Baltimore 

136 

66 

10 

47 

12 

New Orleans 

69 

19 

20 

15 

14 

Long Beach ( Cal. ) 

185 

16 

6 

11 

151 

Atlantic City 

168 

98 

52 

7 

11 

York (Pa.) 

27 

14 

7 

2 

4 

Galveston 

97 

23 

4 

1 

69 

Fargo (N.D. ) 

66 

28 

2 

3 

32 


Source: Bureau of the Census, City Government Finances tn 1953. 


THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 

What is property within the meaning of local taxation? There are 
two kinds: real and personal. Real property consists of land, build- 
ings, and permanent improvements. Personal property is all other 
kinds; for example, clothes, furniture, jewelry, automobiles, stocks 
and bonds. Personal property is tangible or intangible. Tangible 
personal property includes such things as furniture and automobiles; 
intangible, stocks and bonds. 

The Tax Foundation, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 
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The general property tax has always been the basic element in 
American local government finance. It goes back to medieval Eng- 
land. The American colonies used it although both assessment and 
levy were crude and by rule of thumb. In Connecticut, in 1676 for 
example, lands were assessed from 20 to 55 shillings per acre, de- 
pending on the locality. House and home lots ranged from 15 to 55 
shillings. In most of the colonies, ownership vjf real property also 
constituted a qualification for 
voting on the theory that govern- 
ment should be the responsibility 
of those who paid the taxes, and 
this qualification remained in 
effect in some eastern and south- 
ern states until comparatively re- 
cent times. 

The general property tax re- 
mained strictly a local tax until 
about 1840 when states began to 
dip into this source of revenue. 

In the decades after the Civil 
War, there was a trend toward 
state control of assessment either 
tlirough power to equaliz. as 
between localities or by actual 
assessment of specialized property nch as railroads. But today 
the main responsibility for assessineiu is still local, usuaily lodged 
with the county but sometimes with the city governmemt. Locally, 
the property tax was used entirely by counties, towns, and town- 
ships until the middle of the I9th century. Municipal corpora- 
tions, until then, existed largely from earnings from their property 
and services because thev were consi kied quasi-private corpora- 
tions. When these revenues proved insufficient, the legislatures were 
called upon to allow property hixation by municipalities for special 
purposes but gradually the general pioperty tax was extended to 
all local units. The concept oi the general property tax began to 
mean taxation of all propei ty uniformly and at uniform rates. 


COUNTY REVENUES 1953 



Fig. 13. County 1953. 

(Souicc: bureau of th(j Census, Sum- 
mar if of Governincntal Finances in 
W53.) 
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Two important developments began about the turn of the cen- 
tury. One was the separation of state and local tax sources with the 
general property tax tending to be the exclusive field of local taxa- 
tion. The other was the classification of property for different taxing 
rates and purposes. 

Classification of personal property was made fairly complete in 
Ohio when in 1932 the slate departed from uniformity. Intangibles 
were classified separately and taxed at a uniform state-wide rate. 
Tangibles used in business were taxed at local rates and w^ere classi- 
fied in different categories. Machinery, equipment, and inventories 
of manufacturers were taxed at 50 per cent of the net book value; 
inventories of merchants w^ere taxed 70 per cent of book value as 
were all furniture and fixtures to merchants and manufacturers. 
Automotive equipment was removed from the tax rolls and an “in 
lieu” tax substituted. Tangibles not used in business were exempted. 
Centralization of the administration of this system was placed in 
^^’^e hands of the state for all returns over $5,000 in which property 
was' more than one county. According to expert opinion, 

afte'** eighteen years experience, the classification of intangibles was 
the successful part of the program.^ 

The general property tax is fragmented between competing local 
^nits and there is little coordination in the interest of the local tax- 
payer. For example, in Illinois twenty-two local taxing units are 
authorized by state law to impose property taxes and units of six- 
teen types were known to be in existence in 1954. Residents of all 
areas in the state are subject to the jurisdiction of at least three units 
levying property taxes, and in some areas there are as many as nine 
to twelve units levying property taxes.® 


® E. A. Cole, "'Classifi cation of Propcjrty for Tax Purposes,*’ Proceedings of 
the Forty-Third National Conference of the National Tax Association (1950), 
pp. 106-112. The author tl links that most of tlie evils of the personal property 
tax system can be corrected by separate classification of tangibles and intangi- 
bles, taxation of intangibles at a statewide rate, and central administration of 
the larger returns. 

Clyde F. Snider, Gilbert Y. Steiner, and Lois Langdon, Local Taxing Vnils: 
The Illinois Experience, Institute of Government and Public Affairs, University 
of Illinois (1954). The property taxing units are: counties, township, road dis- 
tricts, citit;s-villagcs-incorporated towns, school districts, park districts, sanitary 
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Rates and burdens imposed by general property taxes vary from 
state to state, and from locality to locality. It was estimated by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture that in 1952 a total of $821 mil- 
lion was collected from farm real estate at the rate of $.90 per $100 
of full value, or $.77 an acre. An interesting comparison is that of 
1932, when the rate was $1.53 per $100 of full value, or $.46 per 
acre. In other words, farm real estate is taxed less in terms of value 
than it was two decades ago.^® 

The actual tax levy per $1,000 assessed valuation of combined 
cit} , school, and county taxes for 1954 in New York City was $38.60, 
in Chicago $36.16, in Philadelphia $30.25, in Los Angeles $67.40, and 
in Pittsburgh $44.09. The highest reported wa\c $177.20, the lowest, 
$16.25. Iloweve^r, assessed valuation in relation to market value 
varies from city to city so there can b(; no real basis of comparison. 

Limitations on the General Property Tax 

Local governments are not usuallv allowed full and unrestricted 
power to levy general property' taxes. Provisions in state constitu- 
tions and in state laws restrict their use and guard against their 
abuse. I’he provision that taxes iinisi he uniform was v^’IllLen into 
many state constitutions. Therefore, property cannot be taxed at 
progressive rates like those? oi die tedera] income tax. No matter how 
much property an individual has, it must be taxed at the same rate 
as the smallest holding. 

Then, too, tax revenues must be for public purpose. The concept 
of public purpose goes back to the famous case brought before the 
United States Supreme Court in 1874.^- The city c;ouncil of Topeka, 

districts, forest preserve districts, public health districts, file protection districts, 
inosf|uilo abateiuenr districts, tiiberculnsis s. .‘rkim districts, aiiport author- 
ities, library districts, wildlit(' districts, river conservancy distiicts, water dis- 
tricts, street liglit districts, hospital dislruts, water service districts, water 
authorities, and surface water protection districts. 

Tlie 1\\\ Foundation, Fads and Fi^^iircs in Governmental Finance, }9o4- 
ia55, p. 115. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan, ‘Tax Rates of American Cities,” 
National Municipal Review (January, 1955), pp. 14--35. 

Citizens' Saving and Loan As.sociation v. Topeka, 20 Wallace 655 (1874). 
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Kansas, issued bonds to the amount of $100,000 to be donated to a 
bridge company as an inducement to come to the city. Later, the 
city refused to levy a tax to pay the interest on the bonds and the 
loan association which held the bonds brought suit. The court held 
that the tax sought to be levied was to pay a donation that was not 
for a public purpose, and that it was therefore unconstitutional. 
Courts since then have been requested many times to pass on the 

question of what constitutes a 
public purpose, but they have 
laid down no hard and fast defi- 
nition, recognizing that it might 
change from time to time, from 
place to place. But the courts do 
assume that the state legislatures 
in granting local units tbejDOwer 
to tax will necessarily see to it 
that such taxes are not levied for 
private gam, and therefore the 
courts will nullify legislation on 
this subject only when it is a 
clear violation of the principle of 
public purpose. Furthermore, 
they have held that a public pur- 
pose is what the people accept 
as such, and what is sanctioned by custom and usage. The courts 
of Maine upheld the operation of fuel yards as a public purpose, 
a Nebraska court the right of a city to sell gasoline and oil, the 
Georgia courts the establishment of a municipal ice plant. Up- 
held by various courts as payments for public purpose have been 
“necessary expenses,” elections, streets, railroad aid, electric light 
plants, water supply, payment of interest and principal of bonds. 
On the other hand, courts have refused such items as entertainment 
of ofiicial visitors, building of theaters, prosecution of public officials, 
and manufacturing.’^ 

McQiiillin, The Law of Municipal Corporations, second edition (1937), 
Vol. 6, pp. 337-345. 


TOWNSHIP REVENUES 1953 



Fig. 14. Township Rcv’cnucs, 1953. 
(Source: Bureau of the Census, Suni- 
manf of Governmental Finances in 
1953 , ) 
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Certain types of ownership exempt property from local taxation. 
Constitutions or laws in most states exempt from taxation property 
owned by governmental, educational, religious, and charitable insti- 
tutions. The theory behind exemption of government property was 
enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall when he said the power to tax 
involved the power to destroy. Therefore, local governments cannot 
levy taxes on federal property without congressional consent. But in 
half the states, constitutional or statutory provisions exempt all 
federal property from state and local taxation even when Congress 
may consent, but seventeen states removed such exemptions be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. In the other states, federal property may be 
taxed when consent from Congress is forthc'oming. Such consent has 
been given particularly in the case of lands in which the federal 
government holds only a proprietary title. Pressure is being brought 
to allow taxation of federal defense plants and installations because 
their removal from tax rolls has caused serious municipal strin- 
gencies. State owned property is exempt from local taxation in three- 
quarters of the states, while ten states permit taxation of selected 
property. A number of states make payments to local government 
'‘in lieu” of taxes, for example on forest lands where schools and 
roads are locally financed.’^ 

In every state some propc t\’ tax exemptiem is granted to religious, 
educational, charitable, benevolent, fraternal, literary, or scientific 
organizations. Such exemptions are granted upon the theory that 
those institutions perform functions ihat would, in their absence, be 
performed at public expense. The value of their services to the 
public, it is assumed, exceeds the amount the jniblic loses from a 
remission of taxes. While there is no wadespread disposition to re- 
move these exemj^tions, many of them having been written into state 
constitutions, there is increasing realization of the fiscal importance 
of such practice. For example, exemption of property of a large 
university in a small town seriously burdens the taxable property of 
that local unit. 

There are several tests on which exemptions are judged. By the 

Federation ot Tax Administrators, Taxation of Publicly Owned Real Estate, 
Research Report No, 28 (1950). 
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test of ownership all property owned, for example, by a religious 
organization would be exempt no matter how the property was used. 
The most common test is use. When a religious property is exempt, 
the property must be used for religious purposes not merely owned 
by a religious organization. Such property is not exempt if it is used 
for ordinary business purposes. The use test is the most widely ac- 
cepted by the courts in deciding what properties should be exempt. 
The occupancy test is the determination whether the property is 
actually occupied by an institution witli tax exemption privileges. 
Under such test the organization must actually occupy the property. 
Other tests are to find out whether the organization is conducting its 
business for gain or profit. 

A substantial number of older educational institutions hold busi- 
ness and residential property free of taxes by virtue of charters which 
grant tax exemption to all their property and which under the 
famous Dartmouth College decision (Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward & Wheaton 518, 1819) are inviolable. As an cxample^of the 
application of the use test, a Y.M.C.A. owning a building but rent- 
ing part of it out as a tailor shop would be taxed only on tlie value 
assigned to the tailor shop. ^ )n the question of occupancy, a 
parochial school in Pennsylvania used a room just outside its as- 
sembly hall for the sale of tobacco, candy, and other light refresh- 
ments. The occupancy test was met, but the use test v/as not met, 
so this part of the building was taxable. 

The magnitude of exemption from property^ taxation of educa- 
tional, religious, and philanthropic organizations is shown by the 
fact that in 1933 it was estimated that the total value of privately 
owned tax exempt property in the five states of New York, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey was $2.8 billion 
or 30 per cent of all tax exempt property. This amounted to 15 per 
cent of all property in Rhode Island and 25 per cent of all property 
in New York.^^ In 213 cities over 30,000 population, an average of 

Daugherty v. City of Philadelphia, 314 Pa. 29S (1931). Tax exemption of 
institutional property is described in: National Association of Assessing Officers, 
Exemption of Jnstitutional Real Property from Taxation, Bulletin 23 (1939). 

Lucy M. Killoiigh, Chapter 2, Tax Exemptions, Tax Policy League ( 1939), 
pp. 23-28. 
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about 18 per cent of all real property was exempt from taxation in 
1952 . 1 " 

A study of tax exempt property in Franklin county and the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, made in 1950 revealed that about 17 per cent of 
all real property was tax exempt. This meant a per capita loss of 
$3.85 or a inillage equivalent of $3.60 per $1,000 valuation. The 
total tax loss was estimated at $1,500,000. The tax exempt property 
was distributed as follows: 28 per cent United States, 37 per cent 
stnte of Ohio, 10 per cent public schools, 8 per cent municipalities, 
8 per cent churclKvs, 3 per cent private collc^gtis and academies, 3 
jrcr cent private charitable institutions, and 3 per cent county, town- 
ship, and park districts. Total value of tax exempt property was $108 
million; the number of tax exempt parcels was 1,528."^ 

Additional classes of property exempt in recent years include real 
property of veterans or of disabled veterans in about half the states. 

All housing projects built by local housing authorities with federal 
assistance are exempt from local taxes. The exemptions are con- 
sidered as local contributions to the projects but the United States 
allows “in liini” payments to cover the cost of municipal services to 
thc^se projects. 

Household furnishings are fully or partially exempt from property 
taxation in most of the stat -. Arguments advanced for such exemp- 
tions are based on the difficulty of locating such property by the 
assessor, its relative unimportance, .lud the tendency to allow it to 
becomes delinquent by the taxing a..thoiities.^^ 

Many states limit the rates of local taxation. A few limit the 
amount of money to be raised V>y taxation. Some have maximum 
limits, a few have minimum limits. There aie five broad types of 
general tax limitation: (1) tax limits which state, a fixed maximum 
rate of tax, either on the same propci ty or upon each governmental 
unit; (2) limitations which restrict the amount of the aggregate levy 
in terms of the amount of previous years; (3) limitations which 

Citizens Research Council of Michij^an, “Tax Rates 'n American Cities,” 
National Municipal Review (January, 1953), pp. 17 -33. 

Citizens Research, Inc., Real Property Tax Exemption (June, 1951). 

National Association of Taxing Authorities, Exemption of Household Fur- 
nishings from Property Taxation (1938). 
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restrict the amount of revenue to be raised either per capita or 
aggregate sum; and (4) limitations which fix the ratio of revenues 
from general property taxes and revenue from other sources.-® Such 
limitations are seldom the effective curbs originally sought, for the 
maximum levies of three units of government in which the taxable 
property lies, plus the extras allowed by vote of the people or by 
the court, makes the total levy higher than the tax levying bodies 

could freely go without legal 
limitations. The taxpayers would 
rise up in opposition. 

Nine states had adopted over- 
all tax limitations by 1937, most 
of them to save real estate from 
mass tax delinquency and ulti- 
mate tax saki during tlie depres- 
sion.^^ Limits on total Jevies 
ranged from one to five per ecmt, 
or from 10 to 50 mills on the dol- 
lar of assessed valuation. The 
chief arguments for sucli drastic 
limitations were: (1) real estate 
was overburdened with taxes as 
evidenced by a high rate of tax 
delinquency and tax sales during 
the depression because of se- 
verely reduced income from property; (2) tax on property placed 
an excessive burden on too small a proportion of the popula- 
tion—those that own property; (3) local governiiient expenditures 
were extravagant and wasteful and over-all tax limitation would 

Rodney L. Mott and W. O. Suiter, “The Types and Extent of Existing Tax 
Limitations,’’ Public Administration Service No. 36, Froperitj Tax Limitation 
Laws (1936). 

The nine states were Michigan, Nevada, Indiana, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, Washington, West Virginia. All but thre('— Rhode Island, 
Indiana, and Washington— had limitations written into the state coristitirtions. 
The otluTS were by statute. See A. Miller Ilillhuuse and Ronald B. Welch, Tax 
Limits Appraised, Public Administration Service, Bulletin No. 55 (1937). No 
state has adopted over-all tax limitation since 1937. 
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curb such excesses; (4) over-all tax limitation would discourage 
borrowing and improve municipal credit; and (5) would result in 
more equitable assessment and bring about better allocation of 
governmental functions. 

A study of the effects of the 20-mil] o^'er-all tax limitation consti- 
tutional amendment in West Virginia since its adoption in 1932 has 
led to the following conclusions: (1) a drastic reduction in the 
relative level of property taxes has been effected; (2) the use of 
indirect, consumption taxes by both the state and local governments 
has been increased with the result that the state now has an ex- 
tremely regressive system of taxation; (3) while the aggregate of 
state and local taxes remained about the same, the restrictive effect 
on local taxes has resulted in a large scale growth of state taxes 
because the cost of roads and schools has beem largely shifted to 
the state; (4) over-all tax limitation has held down local spending 
and hampered the performance of vital local services; (5) it has 
failed to bring about full-value assessments, local government reor- 
ganization, or the elimination of tax delinquency n'hich its pro- 
ponents promised; and (6) freedom of local action has been cur- 
tailed and increased centralization by the state encouragt. 

Because of the limitation on property taxes, the principal source 
of local revenue in West ' irginia fell more than forty per cent— 
from $40 million to $23 million.^^ To make up this loss the legislature 
enacted gross sales taxes and a pers^mal income tax, the latter now 
repealed. A state liquor monopoly system was created and thus 
became a chief source of state revenue. These are now the chief 
sources for the financing of state government, schools, and relief. 
Local units were granted the power to enact gross sales taxes, 
liquor sales taxes, and license taxes. The state increased its finan- 
cial aid. 

One of the main problems in the administration of an over-all tax 
limitation is the dishibution of the millage between the various 

Harold J. Shamherger and James H. Thompson, The Operation of the Tax- 
Limitation Amendment in M^est Virginia, West Virginia University (1950). 

The West Virginia Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the Joint 
Committee on Government and Finance, An Introductory Study of Municipal 
Finance on West Virginia ( 1949), p. 5. 
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local units. In Michigan this is done by the county tax allocation 
board composed of three county officials and three persons ap- 
pointed by the county probate judge. In May all local units of gov- 
ernment must submit their budgets to this board to show estimated 
expenditures and revenues for the coming fiscal year. On the basis 
of this information, the board determines what tax rates are neces- 
sary, e.'cluding the tax rate for 
debt service. If the board finds 
tliat the total of all tax rates re- 
quired by all local units of gov- 
ernment would exceed 15 mills— 
the Micliigan limit— it apportions 
the following minimum rates: 3 
mills for counties, 4 mills for 
school districts, and 1 mill for 
townships. Only eleven cities and 
villages voted to come under the 

limitation and thev receive the 

✓ 

larger share of the 15 mills al- 
though no minimum is set. The 
others must reserve one-tenth of 
one mill. The total minimum pre- 
scribed rates in most counties are 
8.1 mills, and the board is al- 
lowed to allocate the remainder 
of the 15 mills as it seems fit. The cities and villages not under the 
limitation may levy rates as their governing body sees fit. Also 
additional taxes may be levied ii]K)n a two-thirds majoiity of 
voters.-* 

Another tax product of the depression was homestead exemption. 
By this means the property tax obligations of residence homesteads 
both rural and urban are reduced. Variations in the method have 
been adopted in different states. Louisiana exempted from slate, 
parish, and special taxes all homesteads not exceeding $2,000 in 

Bureau of Covernmont, University of Michigan, Property Tax AdminisI ra- 
tion (1939), pp. 10-12. 
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taxable valuation and 160 acres of land. Minnesota modified the 
property classification system by providing for a lower percentage 
of value for tax purposes on the first $4,000 value of real property 
used by an owner of a homestead. Florida granted a $5,000 exemp- 
tion on property not exceeding 160 acres in rural land and one- 
fourth of an acre in urban property from all taxes except special 
assessments. As reported by the National Association of Assessing 
Officers, the percentage reduction in the property base resulting from 
homestead exemption in 1948 ranged from 7 per cent in Wyoming 
to 40 per cent in Mississippi. Some states reimburse local units for 
losses diK^ to homestead exemption.^'* 

The property tax laws of some states, especially those in the South 
include niantj provisions favorable io mamtfachirin^. Exemption of 
manufacturing properties is guaranteed during the initial period to 
induce location. Some states have preferential rates, lor example, a 
Kentucky law provides for a combined city and school tax on whisky 
ill storage in Louisville ol $1.25 per $100 valuation, w4iile other 
tangible property is subject to full state and local rates, which ag- 
gregated $2.48 per $100 in 1946. In Ix)uisiana, plants and inventories 
of concerns engaged exclusively in the manulacture of waste mate- 
rials arc assessed only at It) per cent of full value. Some states give 
permanent exemption of niciiufacturing machinery and inventories. 
South Carolina exempts for one year finished goods in the hands of 
manufacturers. The over-all result is that all southern states derive 
a larger projxntion of their total state and local tax receipts fioin 
consumers than does tlu^ average state, and most of them depend 
more heavil)' on nuTcantile taxes. While manufacturing, as well as 
general economic well-being, is advancing more rapidly in the 
South than in the nation generally, it is the considered opinion of 
tax experts, that theie is little, if any, correlation between tax loads 

Tliirtet 11 stales cxmijitcd lunuesU'ads from slate, or from state and local, 
taxes during the 1930 dec ade. They wc^e Alaliaiiia, Arkansas, Klnnda, Geoigia, 
Iowa, Loiusiana. Minnc'sota, Mississippi, Oklilioina, Soiitli Dakota, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming No iiew .slates have exempted homesteads since then, 
and senne of llie slates have hherali/ed the original provi.sions. From Tax Insti- 
tute'. Tax Polic'if ( Fc'hriiaiv-Marc'li, 19.52). p. 5. Sc'e also J. M Leonard and 
Rosina Moliaiipt, Exrnipfnai of Homesteads from Taxation, Detroit Bureau of 
Governint'nt Rc'seareh ( 1937). 
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and their distribution, and rates of manufacturing growth. Most of 
the southern advance seems restricted to a few states, and some 
which are showing most rapid industrial development have rela- 
tively heavy tax loads.-® In other words, taxation is not among the 
foremost reasons for industrial location. 

A more flexible plan to limit taxation is the Indiana Plan. Every 
local tax-levying body in the state must prepare an annual budget 
and tax rate sufficient to meet it, and certify it to the state board of 
tax commissioners. On petition of any ten aggrieved taxpayers, the 
commission may veto any increase in the tax rate over the previous 
year. This plan in several variations has been adopted in several 
other states. Whether or not a group of state oflBcials can make cor- 
rect decisions on local levies in municipalities they have never even 
visited is doubtful, but it is generally agreed that in Indiana they 
have not abused their power. 


Assessment of Property for Taxable Purposes » 

Assessment is the process of ascertaining the value of property 
for taxable purposes. First, the property must be discovered. This 
is done by the assessors who list the property in their assessment 
books or records. Then they must value it for taxation— put upon it 
an assessed valuation. Once this is done for all property in his dis- 
trict, the assessor turns his books and records over to the county 
or city assessing authorities. These agencies may review the assess- 
ments to see that a complete job was done according to law and to 
their instructions. They also hear appeals of aggrieved taxpayers 
who feel that their assessments are too high or not in line with those 
of their neighbors. These agencies also equalize assessments be- 
tween various subdivisions so that the taxpayers in one unit will not 
pay more than their just share of taxes levied by the county or citv. 
These assessments are then turned over to the various taxing bodies 
which take the total assessed valuation of their local unit and divide 
it into the amount of money they need from the property tax to 

James W. Martin and Glenn D. Morrow. Taxation of Manufacturing in the 
South, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama ( 1948). 
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run their government for the ensuing year. The result is the tax levy 
on property for that year. For example, a city has an assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property of $250,000,000 and its council wants to 
raise $5,000,000 from property taxation. To get the tax levy on all 
property in that city, take $250,000,000 and divide it into 
$5,000,000. The result will be $.02, or twenty mills, on each dollar 
of assessed valuation. 

The basic job of assessing real property is done in what might be 
called primary assessment dislricts, that is, those units in which the 
assessors actually assess property. In twenty-six states, counties are 
the primary assessment districts; in fifteen, townships and munici- 
palities; and in seven there is a combination. The number of assess- 
ment districts ranges from three in Delaware to 2,587 in Minne- 
sota.-" Overlapping assessment districts exist in twenty-two states 
involving 6,300 units of government. For example, in Pennsylvania 
cities of the third class have two assessments. One is made under the 
supeiwision of the county by elected tax assessors in each ward. 
This was the original arrangement. Rut it turned out that the 
assessments were too low for city purposes. As there was a tax levy 
limitation, not enough money could be raised to balance the budg- 
ets. Legislation was enacted providing that the councils in such 
cities could appoint an assessor to make separate assessments for 
city and school purposes wh" ‘ the county assessment still holds for 
county purposes. Of course, the city assessment is nearly always 
much higher than the county assessmt -it. 

The assessment job in the primary districts is almost always car- 
ried on by single assessors, of which the National Association of 
Assessing Officers estimates there are 25,000, but in some states 
there are boards of assessors for the basic job. The great majority of 
assessors are elected and therefore more or less independent of the 
over-all county or city assessing autho Jies and the taxing bodies 
for whom they assess. The theory for this arrangement was that 
assessors ought to be close to the people. It is certainly true that 
assessors do not like to cross swords vith their constituents. Being 

National Association of Assessing Officers, Assess7nent Organization and 
Personnel ( 1941 ), p. 5. 
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local residents, they are available for complaints at any time and 
being human they want to please their customers. Furthermore, 
most elected assessors have little or no training before they come 
into the job, and few are exposed to any after their election. Nor 
are they given modern equipment with which to do their work. 
The records of the previous assessor are turned over to them along 
with certain instructions from the assessing authorities, and they 
arc directed to “go to it.” What often ensues is what is known as 
“dining room assessment.” The books from last year are laid out on 
the dining room table and copied into this year’s book, with certain 
obvious changes such as new houses entered and properties de- 
stroyed taken out. But there is very little re-assessment to take care 
of changed property values and conditions from year to year. Even 
when general re-assessments are required as they are by law, the 
assessor does not go out and do a complete assessment. Often he is 
paid only a modest per diem compensation with little or no expense 
money for travel, and he is limited to a certain number of days far 
too few for the work at hand. Nor is he siijK'rvisecI or gfiided, and 
the result is wholly inadequate assessments. In Michigan, for exam- 
ple, the Rural Property Inventory Project of 1939 found that more 
tlian ten per cent of the million and a half descriptions of prop(Tty 
on the township tax rolls were erroneous.-^ 

The county or city assessing authorities, which are by law directed 
to supervise and adininistcT the assessment of property for taxable 
purposes on the local level, do not do much better than the elected 
assessor. Usually, these assessment authorities are the county com- 
missioners or the city council themselves cx officio, and they too are 
extremely sensitive to adverse public opinion. In the comparatively 
few places that have separate boards of assessmcait and revision of 
taxes, these are usually appointed by the assessing authorities, and 
in some cases, elected. They tend to do a better job because thc'y 
have this single function to perform, but they too are inclined to 
move slowly because of the repercussions any mass alteration of 

Milton B. Dickerson, State Supervision of Local Taxation and Finance in 
Michigan, Michigan Agricultural Experinujiil Station Special Bulletin No. 327 
(1944), p. 19. 
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assessments will have. At their worst, these supervising, review, 
and equalization agencies do little or notliing to improve assess- 
ment conditions. At their best, they take an active part in training 
the assessors, giving them complete insti notions, develop new meth- 
ods, put in new equipment such as property cards and tax maps, and 
try to get equalized tax assessments within the county or city. The 
general average of performance, however, is on the mediocre side. 

Much real property in an urban and industrial area is so special- 
ized that it is difficult to assess for ordinary assessors implemented 
onlv with eye, car, and rule of thumb. Who, for example, can value 
a great steel manufacturing plant, a skyscraper, a big hotel? Surely 
only specialists and professional valuation exp(‘rts. Also, there has 
been a tremendous and rapid accumulation of intangible property 
such as stocks and bonds that is difficult to discover. Likewise are 
many forms of tangible personal property such as jewelry, clothing, 
furniture, and movable machinery. As a result of difficulties with 
such forms of wealth. New York followed other states and in 1933 
abandoned the personal property tax which for years before had 
been practically inoperative. There is a substantial e^^asion of tax- 
ation by not listing all real property or listing it at a low assessment. 
There is unequal and inequitable assessment of proper! \ . Smaller 
propt^rties tend to receive higher valuations in relation to market 
value than the larger ])roj)ej ..os simply because, if for no other rea- 
son, the ordinary assessor can understand small proptTty values 
better. Evidences of unequal, inequ. table, excessively low assess- 
ments abound in every state, probably in almost e\»'ry local unit in 
the nation. A study of assessment in six Pennsylvania counties made 
in 1926 showed that individual property assessments within single 
counties ranged from 9 to 133 per cent of actucl sales price in urban 
units and from 13 to 160 per cent in rural areas, and that average 
ratios of assessme nt to sales price was as low as 26 per cent in one 
county and as high as 85 in another. The conclusions expressed in 
this study were that it is impossible to secure assessments at full 
value, to seciue uniformit) within townships and other local units, 
and to raise the rate of assessments as long as the present system of 
independently elected assessors from townships, wards, and munic- 
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ipalities is in effect."^ Assessors know that their constituents will fight 
every substantial increase in assessed valuations with tooth and nail, 
even when the prospect of lower tax rates are held out as a hope for 
the future. They also know that if they raise assessments in their 
local unit while other local units in their county do not do so, their 
community will pay more than their just share of county taxes. 
When elected by their home constituency, they are rarely deaf to 
the appeals of their own constituency/"^^ 

Improving Assessments 

The basic element of a sound assessment system is good personnel. 
It is generally agreed that better assessors can be recruited by ap- 
pointment than by election. But appointment is not enough, candi- 
dates should be selected on the basis of their qualifications for the 
work. They should be full-tijnc employees, compensated adequately, 
and protected against political changes. 

The assessors office should have modern facilities: adequate floor 
space, tax maps, lot and block maps depicting urban areas with 
accurate dimension and details, aerial maps for rural areas, and 
modern mechanical e^quipment for computing, recording, and mail- 
ing, Last but not least, assessors should follow modern administra- 
tive techniques that have been developed over the past fifty years. 
Standard assessment practices result in more uniform and equitable 
assessment as has been demonstrated in many places. 

Real property cannot be assessed properly without adequate rec- 
ords. The characteristics of each piece of property should be placed 
on a separate properhj card. This contains the basic information 
upon which the entire assessment structure is built. Land and im- 
provements should be separated for assessment. The proper way to 
discover land is to survey it, map it to scale and place all property 

F. P. Weaver, Rural Taxation in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 437 (1926). 

For excellent discussions of assessment of property for taxable purposes, 
see Alfred G. Buehler, Public Finance, second edition (1940), and Joseph D. 
Silverherz, The Assessment of Real Property in the United States, State of New 
York, Special Report of the Slate Tax Commission (1936). 
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lines on the descriptive card. The record of ownership of each parcel 
of land should be contained on the basic property card. Impiove- 
ments and changes in the property should be kept up-to-date. 

The valuation of property is the most difficult part of the assess- 
ment process. Entirely different techniques are required to evaluate 
land and improvements. The first must be ascertained by compari- 
son with market values of those recently sold in open market. The 
value of improvements can be found through the development of 
reproduction costs. The final value of a property is made by the 
merging of the two. 

In the assessment of urban lands, a land value map should be pre- 
pared. This map shows block lines but not property boundaries. It 
will contain unit land values of the block in terms of the unit foot 
which is “a rectangular portion of urban land with a frontage of one 
foot and a depth equal to that of a standard lot, usually one 
hundred feet. Unit foot values are ascertained by securing from 
those who know property values a consensus on a point of high 
value in the area assessed and the percentages of decrease from 
that value in adjacent and distant blocks. For example. Block A is 
the center of the downtown business section and is considered to be 
the most valuable in the entire municipality. Block M is eight blocks 
to the south and in a slum area. Each block from A to M is given a 
certain percentage in terms of the value of Block A. Block A is, of 
course, 100 per cent; Block B may be 95 per cent; Block C 90 per 
cent; Block D SO per cent until finalh we reach Block M which may 
be only 25 per cent. Having the value of Block A in tern s of a unit 
foot, it is easy to ascertain the Block M unit foot as 25 per cent of 
that of Block A, and to translate that into any parcel of property 
that exists in Block M. There are, of course many irregularities in 
urban lots-corner lots, triangular lots, short lots-and formulae have 
been developed to take abnormalities lulc; considerations. Rural land 
is usually assessed by the acre and value per acre is computed by the 
central assessing body on the basis of kind of land— tillable, pasture, 
orchard, foicst or waste, and of location. 

Improvements-houses, barns, apartments, and structures of all 
kinds— are valued by seeking their reproduction cost. This cannot 
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be done for each structure so certain categories of buildings are 
made up. Usually in each category, at least one typical building is 
analyzed in detail, its cost computed and translated into unit cost 
per square foot of floor area or cubic foot. Costs for such a typical 
building are secured from contractors and builders, and are adjusted 
from year to year according to general economic conditions and 
prices. Physical depreciation and obsolescence are computed by 
means of scientific tables or by the observation of the assessor. 
When the cost per square or cubic foot for each category has been 
determined, it is easy to apply this to each particular structure by 
multiplying the unit cost per square or cubic foot by the number of 
square or cubic feet in the building. Adjustment for variations from 
the norm can easily be made. 

For the assessment of personal property, the assessors should 
compile a comprehensive checklist of all persons they think have 
property in the district. Property tax returns are sent to these people 
and the taxpayers assess themselves, subject of course to personal 
visits by the assessor, public records, business balance sheets, fed- 
eral and state income tax r(?turns, and exchange of information be- 
tween districts. Valuation of personal property should be by market 
value. Motor vehicles can be evaluated by such reports as the 
Automobile BliK*book which take into consideration year of model 
and depreciation. Movable machinery and equipment is counted as 
persona) property, along with raw materials and stock in trade, 
goods in process of manufacture, and household furnishings and 
should be evaluated according to standard assessment prac- 
tices.^^ 

There has, of course, been gradual but continued improvement of 
the assessment process, especially in urban areas where ‘scientific” 
and orderly principles of assessment have been put into practice. In 
rural areas the improvement has not been as noticeable, perhaps 
because rural local units do not have as great pressure for increased 
revenues. 

The International City Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Ad- 
ministration, third edition (1946), Chapter 9. Also: National Association of 
Assessing OflBcers, Assessing Terminology (1937), and Urban Land Appraisal 
(1940). 
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LOCAL NONPROPERTY TAXES AND REVENUES 

A most phenomenal development in local finances since the end 
of World War II has been the increased use of nonproperty taxes 
by local units, especially in the urban areas. This has come about 
not only because of the absolute need for more money but in rec- 
ognition of the fact that all economic sectors of communities should 
contribute a share to the local coHers. While nonproperty taxes com- 
prised only four per cent of total local government revenues in 1953, 
thev are being adopted at a rapid pace. Already half of the cities 
over 10,000 population impose one or more and their number is 
continually growing. Best revenue producers are the income and 
sales taxes although they are at present confined largely to a few 
states. Such taxes, as well as other revenues derived from the con- 
sumer as opposed to the property owmer, are especially designed to 
reach the “fluid population” of a municipality such as those living 
in suburbs, itinerant defense workers, personnel in military encamp- 
ments, resort visitors, and in fact, all those who do not own real 
property within the comm unity. 

The attitude of legislatures toward financial aid to local units 
seems to have veered away from increased state grants and shared 
taxes to a policy of allowing local units more freedom to find and 
devedop their own sources o' re\ enue— other than tlie general prop- 
erty tax. New York and Pennsylvania led the way with broad 
permissive legislation enacted in 1947 

Tlie local permissive tax law of Ne\v York authorizes counties and 
municipalities to impose the following taxes: (1) a 2 per cent tax 
on retail sales; (2) a tax not in excess of 3 per cent on receipts from 
sale of food or drink in restaurants, bars, and other establishments; 
( 3 ) a tax not to exceed 3 per cent on charges made for utility serv- 
ices; (4) a tax oii alcoholic beverages not in excess of 25 per cent 
of the hcense fee prescribed by state law; (5) a tax not to exceed 
5 per cent on admissions to amusements; (6) a tax on coin operated 
amusement devices not to exceed $25 a year per machine; (7) a tax 

Randall S. Stout and Eugene A. Myers, “The Development of Permissive 
Local Legislation since 1945, Current Economic Comment (August, 1951). 
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on passenger motor vehicles of $5 to $10 a year maximum; (8) a 
business tax on gross receipts not over three-fifths of 1 per cent; (9) 
and a tax on hotel rooms not to exceed 5 per cent of the rent.^^ 
Pennsylvania’s Act 481 permits cities, boroughs, townships, and 
school districts to “tax anything” not taxed by the state. But there 
are some limitations and exceptions. The aggregate amount of taxes 
annually imposed is limited to a sum equal to the amount of prop- 
erty taxes that could be collected under a ten-mill levy in munic- 
ipalities and a fifteen-mill levy in school districts. Exemptions in- 
clude manufactured goods, farm products, and natural resources. 
School districts may levy income taxes only on residents of the 
district. There are rate limitations also: $10 per person for per capita 
taxes, 1 per cent on earned income, 2 per cent on retail sales taxes, 
and 1 per cent on wholesale, 10 per cent on amusements, and 1 per 
cent on transfer of real estate. When two local units covering the 
same area impose the same tax, the combined rate may not exceed 
the maximum allowed by law. The local units may agree on the 
rate of each but if they do not agree, half is supposed to go to each. 
Agreements for joint collection are permitted.'^^ 

Under the Pennsylvania law as of April 15, 1955, a total of 2,807 
local units out of an eligible 5,019—56 per cent— levied 3,719 non- 
property taxes. In order of adoptions, the per capita taxes led with 
2,112, followed by amusement taxes with 398, income with 419, deed 
transfer with 336, mechanical devices with 138, trailer taxes wuth 
182 and mercantile with 70, and with 64 others. Almost all the cities, 
more than half the boroughs and first-class towmships, more than a 
third of the second-class townships, and about three-quarters of the 
school districts of the state participate in this taxation. During fiscal 
1953, total collections v/ere more than $42 million, excluding Phila- 
delphia. The taxes in order of productivity were income, per capita, 
mercantile, deed transfer, amusement, mechanical devices, and 

Municipal Finance Officers Association, Municipal Nonproperty Taxes, 
1951 Suppkuncnt to “Where Cities Get Their Money,” p. 3. 

Robert A. Sigafoos, The Pennsylvania Local Tax Law, Pennsylvania State 
College, Bureau of Business Research, Bulletin No. 46 ( 1950). Also Elizabeth 
Smeclley, Lcti^al Problems Jnvolvinfi Act 481, De'partrnent ot Internal Afl'airs, 
Coinnionwealth of Pennsylvania ( 1950). 
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trailer/'^*''’ Another unique but highly significant development in local 
nonproperty taxation is collection by the state and total return to 
the local units. Florida provides that the local government must 
impose such taxes by ordinance. In Mississippi some cities are given 
the right to impose a sales tax which must be state collected. This 
latter variation is an answer to those critics who belie\'e local ad- 
ministration of nonproperty taxes is bound to be less effective than 
the use of state facilities. 

Local Income Taxes 

What may be one of the most important local taxes of the future 
is the municipal income tax. It is of recent vintage on the local level. 
In 1939, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., collected the first 
local income taxes levied in the United States. In 1946, Toledo 
adopted an income tax under Ohio’s broad home rule provi- 
sions and eight other cities within the state followed suit by 
1952. 

In 1947, the Pennsylvania legislature passed its now famous Act 
481 and by October, 1954, 403 income taxes had been levied in 
that state. In addition to Philadelphia which was given similar 
power under earlier legislation, 15 Pennsj K'ania cities including 
Pittsburgh, 120 boroughs, 14 towmships of the first clas.'^, and 254 
school districts levy an income tax, usually at the rate of one per 
cent. In 1948, Louisville, Kentucky, imposed an occupational license 
tax, and St. Louis, Missouri, enacted its earning tax.*^‘ 

Local income taxes, except in Wasiiington, D. C., where unearned 
income is also included, are on earned income only— that is, salaries, 
wages, profits, and professional fees. Tliey are usually levied on 
residents and nonresidents who earn income within the municipal- 
ity. When a nonresidemt pays income tax in a city where he works, 

Marielle Hobart, Art 48h Stfilc-Wide Summary, Coiniiiomvcalth of Penn- 
sylvimia, Dc'parlnn nl of Tnlt'inal Affairs (April 15, 1955). 

Mancllo Hobart, “403 Local (Tovcimnrnls Enact Income Taxes under Act 
481,” Commonwealth of Pemisvlvania, Department of Internal Affairs, Monthly 
Bulletin (November, 1954), pp. 12-14. 

Leon fay Qiiinto, MunicipaJ hiromc Taxation iti the United States, Mayor’s 
Committe e; on Management Survey, City of New York (1952), pp. 1-3. 
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can his residence community also levy such a tax against him? In 
Pennsylvania taxpayers are exempt from such double taxation by 
legislation which gives priority to residence communities when both 
tax income. Therefore, when the city of Pittsburgh enacted its 
income tax in 1954 there were only six local income taxes in the 
surrounding county of Allegheny. By October of that year, 73 had 
been adopted. The fringe communities in which thousands lived 
who worked in Pittsburgh would not have enacted this tax had not 
Pittsburgh done so, but they did not want the central city to get the 
revenue. As a result the actual usefulness of this tax— to get com- 
muters to bear a share of the cost of city government— was partially 
nullified. In Philadelphia, by terms of legislation covering its income 
tax, the city itself has the priority of tax and therefore no commu- 
nities in its metropolitan area have levied an income tax. In Toledo, 
a credit of 50 per cent is allowed to nonresidents if reciprocity is 
allowed to Toledo by their communities. In Springfield and Dayton, 
Ohio, residents are exempt from income tax in their home commu- 
nities if they pay such a tax in outside communities from which they 
derive their income. ^ 

Generally the rates are one per cent, but there are a few higher 
and lower. They are flat rates, that is, tlie same rate no matter how 
high the income'. Progressive local income taxation runs into the 
snag of tax uniformity provided for in many state constitutions. Col- 
lection in most jurisdictions is by withholding as with the federal 
income tax. The per capita yield in five of the larger cities levying 
a one per cent income tax in 1949 or 1950 has been as follows: 
Philadelphia, $14,92; Scranton, $8.87; Toledo, $19.79; Springfield, 
$17.63; and Louisville, $14.27.’^® 

The arguments in fa\ or of a local income tax are that ( 1 ) it pro- 
vides substantial revenue; (2) it applies to nonresidents and there- 
fore decreases the tax advantages of the suburban areas over the 
central city; (3) because it can develop substantial revenues, it 

^^Ibid.y pp. 106-114. Also: William G. Willis and William W. Boyer, Jr., 
“Tlie Income Tax Puzzle in the Pittsburgh Area,” Municipal Finance (May, 
1955), pp. 140-144. 
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allows municipalities to do away with “nuisance” taxes having small 
yields; (4) the individual earner provides a share of local taxes; 
and (5) the administrative cost is not prohibitive. 

Arguments against the local income tax are that: (1) the income 
tax is regressive in that it hits smaller incomes proportionately 
harder than large; (2) that it is another level taxing incomes and 
thereby further confusing the tax picture; (3) administrative prob- 
lems become complicated if it is applied to nonresidents.^® 

Toledo found that the imposition of a cily income tax reduced 
property taxes and made the city more attractive to suburbanites 
who also paid the income tax if tliey worked in the central 

The importance of the income tax as a means of getting nonresi- 
dents of the metropolitan area to help pay for the costs of central 
city government is shown by the fact that Philadelphia collected 
$5.6 million or 15 per cent of the total from nonresidents. Johns- 
town collected 20 per cent of the total from nonresidents, Dayton 
20 per cent, Columbus 14 per cent, and Louisville 15 per cent. In 
places such as Scranton where communities outside the city are also 
allowed to impose the income tax and where residence taxing bodies 
have priority, the proportion collected by the central city is very 
low, for example, in Scranton where it is only 2.2 per cent of the 
total.'* ^ 


Local Sales Taxes 

New York City in 1934 was the Srst municipality in the United 
Stales to enact a retail sales tax. It \ .as followed by Ne\7 Orleans in 
1941. Between 1945 and 1951, a total of 141 California niunicipali- 

Robert A. Blundn^d, New Income Revenue Services.^' American 

Municipal Association (March, 1951). 

R. T. Anderson, “Income Tux Aids Annexaticr/’ National Municipal Re- 
view. October, ]949, pp. 443-417; and Ranald E. Gregg, “Payroll Tax Boon to 
Toledo,” National Munici})al Review (Aprn 1949), pp. 164-166. 

Robert A. Sigaloos, “Tlie Urban-Rural Fringe Population Problem and 
Effects of Municipal Finance,” Current Economic Comment (No\'ember, 1952), 

p. 10. 
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ties adopted this tax. Such cities as Denver, Colorado, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and Niagara Falls also have enacted a retail sales tax. 
Eighty Illinois municipalities adopted a one-half of one per cent 
sales tax within a few months after the legislature granted them 
this power in 1955. This tax may be adopted by the locality without 
referendum and is collected by the Illinois State Department of 
Revenue for a 6 per cent collection cost. 

Sales taxes vary in their inclusiveness and exemptions. A retail 
sales tax is one imposed only on the sale of tangible personal prop- 
erty at retail to the ultimate consumer. A general sales tax is broader, 
being imposed also on wholesalers and jobbers, and sometimes even 
on manufacturers. A selective sales tax applies to specific commodi- 
ties such as gasoline, cigarettes, soft drinks, and other commodities. 
A gross receipts tax includes the sale of professional services as well 
as sales. A "use” tax is used to complement the sales tax and is 
imposed at the same rates as a sales tax on articles bought outside 
the city limits and is used to discourage outside purchases to get 
out of paying a sales tax.^“ 

Sales taxes are advantageous especially to cities like Atlantic City 
and Niagara Falls which have large transient populations, ^t is the 
only direct way by which these people can be made to share the cost 
of governmental services. The tax is relatively easy to administer 
and costs of collection have been under five per cent of the amount 
collected because the burden of collection falls on the merchants 
themselves. A few places allow compensation to the merchant for 
collecting the tax. Exemptions often include food not consumed on 
the premises, medicines, utility service, labor, fuels, magazines, news- 
papers, and other items considiTcd to be necessities of life. Rates 
are from one-half of one per cent to three per c(*nt, most often one 
per cent. The average yield for 76 cities over 10,000 population in 
1950 was $11.71 per capita. 

Strong opposition to the enactment of sales taxes is usually en- 
countered. A number of cities, notably Philad('l]^hia, St. Louis, 

A. M. Hilllioiisr and Muriel Magclsscn, Where Cities Get Their Money, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association (1945), pp. 55-56. 
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Miami, and Atlanta, enacted such taxes for a short time only to 
repeal them because of local pressures from merchants and other 
groups. Antagonists claim that they are more burdensome on the 
lower income groups but the regrcssivity of a particular tax depends 
on the number and kind of exemptions. Also it is claimed that sales 
taxes drive business out of town into the suburbs, and this may be 
true in a large metropolitan area where the central city leans heavily 
on outside areas for retail trade.'^'*^ 

Local Admission and Amusement Device Taxes 

Admission tax rates range up to ten per cent but are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of the tax on a ticket. Tins tax is used especially 
widely in localities of the states of Washington and Ohio in which 
the state abandoned the tax, and in Pennsylvania as a result of the 
“tax anything” law of 1947. In 1953, a total of 121 of the 244 cities 
and towns of Washington utilized this source of revenue which 
brought in more than $1 million. It is a tax that reaches nonresidents 
as well as residents, and may hav^e had some effect on the increased 
popularity of “drive-ins” outside of municipal limits. But the lax is 
usually not excessive and is generally easy to collect. Municipal 
officer organizations have urged legislation to do awav with the 
present federal tax on adinissic^ns on the theory that it is a natural 
oiic' for local units. 

Local units in many states tax amusement devices that are me- 
chanically operated and found in stations, stores, pool rooms, and 
all places wluTe people want to congregate or wait. Idaho even 
taxes slot machines, Ne\ ada and Montana gambling device's.*"' New 
York City imposes a 5 per cent tax on pari-mutuel race ti'acks 
receipts. 

Municipal Financt' Officers Association. Minucij)al Nonprnpcrtij Taxes, 
Supph'ment “VVhcK' Cities Cct Tli< n Money," p. 12. 

Ihid , pp. 21-23, and 1953 S/rz/c Auditor's Report ut Washington. 

F<‘deration of Tax Administrators, Multiple Taxation of Amusements and 
Selected Vtilitif Services, Federal, Stale and Local, Research Report No. 27 
(January, 1950), p. 16. 
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Local Cigarette and Liquor Taxes 

These are in the nature of selected sales taxes but deserve special 
consideration. In 1951, 67 cities over ten thousand population vv^ere 
using a cigarette tax, and from it obtained a per capita yield of 
$2.99 at an average rate of two-and-a-half cents a pack. Their use 
in localities depends to some degree on whether or not the state 
imposes such a tax. It is relatively easy to collect. 

Liquor is usually not taxed by local units as a commodity— only 
thirty-five cities over 10,000 population imposed it in 1951 but these 
re^ported an average yield of $2.37 per capita. Many municipalities 
benefit from the issuance of liquor licenses either by the munici- 
pality or by the state which returns the proceeds to municipali- 
ties.'*® 


Local Motorists' Taxes 

Municipalities tax the motorist in various ways: moto^ license 
taxes, gasoline taxes, parking meters, special trailer taxes, personal 
property taxes on motor vehicles, tolls, operators' licenses, and in- 
spection fees. 

Local gasoline and motor fuels taxes are specifically allowed in 
seven states, all southern and western, but are used most exten- 
sively in Alabama v/here 162 local units including 11 counties were 
imposing this tax in 1945. In the remaining 41 states, municipalities 
are either prohibited from levying gasoline taxes or the law is silent 
on that point. In Alabama, the municipalities have the right to levy 
this tax over the area included in their ‘‘police jurisdiction” which 
extends three miles, as the crow flies, in all directions from munici- 
pal borders.^^ 

Motor vehicle license taxes were imposed in 1951 in 117 cities 
over ten thousand population. Most extensive use of this tax is made 
in Illinois where more than 250 cities use it, and Missouri, and North 

Ibid., p. 24, and Hillhouse and Magelssen, op. cit., pp. 63-78. 

Hillhouse and Magelssen, op. cit., 7^83. 
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Carolina. Taxes are by flat amount as on the basis of weight, horse- 
power, value, and other common denominators. Many municipalities 
charge a fee for engaging in business using motor vehicles, and 
some impose inspection fees and operators license fees. Generally, 
however, these taxes are state-imposed and not within the jurisdic- 
tion of local units. 

One of the newer additions to municipal revenue has been re- 
ceipts from parking meters. Used first in Oklahoma City in 1935, 
they spread to every state in the Union. Not only did they help to 
ease the parking problem but they provided cities with additional 
revenue. Most meter companies allow cities to pay the initial costs 
out of the revenues and this is usually done within one year of 
operation. By 1950, they were being used in 1,297 cities of over five 
thousand population. Receipts for the month of September, 1949, 
averaged $6.37 per meter, and a total of more than two and a half 
million dollars was the “take’' for the month.'*® 

License Taxes 

License taxes are one of the more important nonproperty reve- 
nues in municipalities. These taxes may be both for the purpose of 
regulating business and raising revenue. In the South, license taxes 
are definitely revenue meisnr«'S, and in recent years a number of 
large cities outside the South revised their schedules for purposes 
of revenue rather than regulation, ^n the Pacific coast states, cities 
used the license tax device to make business which profited by large 
army stations in the vicinity pay their share of local government. 
The range of such taxes is broad; the rates are based upon various 
schedules: flat rates, flat rates applic^d to volume of sales or gross 
receipts, or a bracketed schedule with increasing amounts with each 
higher bracket. 

In Pennsylvania, municipalities license and tax such subjects as 

The Municipal Year Book 19.5(7, pp. 452-454. Also: Charles F. LeeDecker, 
Parking Meters in Pennsylvania Municipal itics. Institute of Local Government, 
The Pennsylvania State College (1947). 
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amusement, auctioneers, auction sales, banks, bicycles, billboards, 
drays, entertainment, express companies, food, gasoline stations, 
junk collectors or peddlers, loud speakers, markets, meat lockers, 
milk— to go only part way down tlie alphabetical list."^*^ 

In Alabama, the municipal license has, in recent years, led all 
revenues used to finance municipal operations. In some places it 
accounts for as much as forty per cent of all revenue. Even in larger 
cities where property values are relatively higher, license taxes have 
a sizable place in the municipal finance picture. Its intensive use 
has allowed comparatively low property tax rates. Tlie Alabama 
cities have almost unlimited authority in levying business license 
taxes. Tlie courts have held, however, that the license tax must be 
reasonable and not confiscatory; it should be uniform for all items 
in the same class. The courts have upheld license taxes on interstate 
commerce carriers loading and unloading within the city. They have 
upheld licenses to tax itinerant merchants higher than resident 
merchants."^^’ 

The famous Green River, Wyoming, ordinance which jIVohibited 
solicitors, peddlers, and itinerant merchants from going upon the 
premises of private residences for the j)urpose of either peddling or 
soliciting without having been requested or invited to do so by the 
occupants was copied by hundreds of municipalities desiring to 
protect the home town merchants during the depression years. This 
ordinance was upheld by a federal court as to the sale of brushes 
and by the United States Supreme Court as to the solicitation of 
magazine subscriptions.''- The Supreme Court held that this type of 
ordinance does not violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, the interstate com- 
merce clause or the guarantee of freedom of speech and the 
press.*'^^ 

Thelma J. Showalter, Municipal Licensing Practice in Pennsylvania, Com- 
monwealth of Ptmnsylvama, Department ol Internal All airs. 

Ed. E. Reid, Municipal License Tax Administration in Alabama, Informa- 
tion Report No. 103, Alabama League of Municipalities (1953). 

Town of Green River v. Fuller Brush Companv, 65F, 2nd 112 (1933), 

Breard v. City of Alexander, 341 W. S, 622 ( 1951). 

T. F. Chrostwaitc and Elizabeth Smcdlcy, Pennsylvania Municipal Ordi- 
nances (1954), pp. 341-349. 
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Local Taxes on Private Utilities and Municipal Utility 
Service Charges 

Local taxes on privately owned public utilities arc numerous, 
lucrative, and take on a viiriety of forms. They include ( 1 ) licenses 
for doing business levied on the basis of gross receipts or as a flat 
amount, (2) franchises for the privilege of doing business on the 
streets, also by flat rate or on gross receipts, (3) taxes on the sales 
of utility services, (4) or licenses for each meter, telephone, car, or 
f)ther ecpiipint'iit, (5) rentals of poll and conduits, or (6) taxes on 
amount of production. The gross receipts tax is most common; 
almost three hundred cities over 10,000 population were using this 
tax in 1951.-’^ 

A municipal utility is an enterprise carried on by a local govern- 
ment by which a service is made available to residents who pay for 
it on the basis of use. Generally, the term is used for enterprises that 
also might be furnished by private corporations under public regu- 
lation. Such utilities are considered to be public necessities and 
are therefore public in character. 

The 1954 Municipal Year Book leported that nearly all of the 
almost 2,500 cities of the United States over 5,000 populntion owned 
one or more public utilities. Of the total, 74 per cent reported owner- 
ship of water supply syr^'ans, 49 per cent had sewage treatment 
works; 21 per cent owned their own airports and an additional 300 
leased them to private or govern i 'cental agencies; and 20 per cent 
had electric generation or distribution systems. Ollier types of 
utilities, less nuinerou.s, included incinerators lor rubbish and gar- 
bage, municipal auditoriums, street railwa)’s, bus systems, and gas 
utilities."’'' 

Eleven per cent of all local government ic\ cnae in 1953 was from 
the operation of public utilities; in -.aios the average was 21. From 
the financial point of view, public utility operation raises certain 
questions. Shall the utility be operated so as to render service to the 

llilihensc and \\ hcic Cities Get Thur Money, Municipal 

Finance Officers Association pp. 120-- J 41. 

Ttic Municijxil Year Book 10^4, pp. 79-80. 
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inhabitants at as low rates as are possible consonant with solvency, 
or shall a surplus be developed which will be turned over to the 
general fund and thus reduce the tax burden? The prevailing 
answer, not always followed, is that the rates should be in accord- 
ance with the cost of the service and that utilities should be self- 
supporting, not either subsidized by or subsidizing general munic- 
ipal government. 

Municipal liquor stores are found in a liumber of states, notably 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas. In 1952, 360 out of 805 
cities and villages in Minnesota operated municipal liquor stores 
under a system of state control. Authorized in 1934, as an alterna- 
tive to the licensing of private vendors, the power is optional and 
is only for cities under 10,000 population. In 1952, they grossed $33 
million with $5 million net income to the cities.^^^ 

Charges for municipal and local services are taking a more impor- 
tant position in finance with each passing year. Charges most com- 
mon are for garbage and refuse collection, for fire protection outside 
municipal boundaries, for sewer rentals, and assessments for special 
purposes. 

Most cities charge sewer rentals on the basis of water consump- 
tion and the charge is often piit on the water bill. Others charge by 
the number and type of plumbing fixtures, sewer connections, or 
type of property. Garbage and refuse collection are paid for on the 
basis of annual rates or number of stops. Fire protection for outside 
areas outside municipal boundaries is paid usually by the local unit 
served. It may be on an annual basis flat rate or a rate per hour for 
men and equipment. The list of services and their charges might be 
greatly expanded. The point is that many services, once paid from 
general municipal funds, are now charged those who receive the 
service. 

Fees in Local Government 

In the early days of the Republic, most local officials giving direct 
services to the people were reimbursed for their time and efforts in 

C. C. Ludwig, “Liquor Sales Aid to Cities,’^ National Municipal Review 
(November, 1953), pp. 497-501. 
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public oflBce by fees paid by those who received the services. This 
was especially common in county, town, and township government. 
For example, a recorder of deeds might receive a dollar for each 
deed he recorded, a sheriff seventy-five cents for each notice he 
delivered, a coroner five dollars for each body he viewed. The theory 
was that public officials should receive reimbursement according to 
what they were called on to do, rather than a fixed salary whether 
or not they might earn it. In these eases, public officials were gen- 
erally part-time and carried on public duties only as a side-line. The 
fees chargeable were fixed by state law and could be used also to pay 
Aliy deputies and clerks that might be needed for the office. Thus 
the taxpayers were not burdened directly with the cost of such 
services. 

Gradually the fee system has been abandoned in local govern- 
ment. In many instances, the work of the office grew so extensive 
that the fees brought in far more than an ordinary salary. Fee offices 
were sought after as especially luscious political plums fur deputies 
and clerks could do most of the work on a modest salary paid by the 
fee officer who would pocket the rest of the revenue, often very 
sizable in proportion to his burden of the work. The fee system is 
criticized also because it causes fee officers to consider their office 
as personal property, because their offices are not under any fiscal 
control, because exorbitant compensation can be concealed espe- 
cially in extravagant expense accounts, and because it leads to a 
condition of affairs where there is unequal pay for equal work. 
Where law enforcement officers, such as justices of the peace and 
constables, are paid by fees their dispensation of justice is often 
influenced by the desire to get as much as possible from either the 
defendants or from the county or state whicli pays for cases which 
are dismissed. Likewise, the fee system do'-'* not offer incentives to 
officials to prevent the commission uf crime. 

But the fee system has not altogether disappeared. Most states 
still have some local officials still receiving fees for their services. 
In 34 stales, however, the payment of salaries for county officials is 
specifically provided for. In six states the major county officers arc 
paid by fees with no control other than maximum limits of a general 
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nature.®^ These are all northern states. In Pennsylvania, fees are 
used for reimbursement of county officials in the smallest counties. 
In many states, the minor judiciary and constables are paid on a fee 
basis. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL REVENUES 

After the general property tax, intergos ernmental revenues have 
become the most important source of local finances in the United 
States. In 1953, almost a third of local revenue came from the fed- 
eral, state, and other local governments. Of this, $5.4 billion \vas 
from the states, $309 million from the federal government, and $336 
million from other local governments. In turn, local governments dis- 
tributed $5(X) million to state governments and other local govern- 
ments, leaving a net local intergovernmental revenue of $5.5 billion. 
State aid to local governments in 1953 was nearly half as much as 
total direct state expenditures.-'*^^ 

The drastic increase of intergovernmental revenues in reoent years 
is an indication of the need for adjustments in the national-state- 
local tax system to cope with the changes in American life. For ex- 
ample, federal aid to states has' been used to stimulate staters to carry 
on certain functions deemed to be of national interest but in the 
sphere of the states according to our traditional division of ])owers; 
and to bring about more ecjiiality and uniformity among the states 
in services to the people. These federal grants to the states are an 
attempt to expand national activity without changing the constitu- 
tional pattern of powers between tlie national and state govern- 
ments. Grants from the federal to local governments, small as they 
are in comparison to federal to state grants, indicate the same trend, 
and point to the future when federal grants made directly to local 
units, esjDCcially urban units, will be much greater in volume and 

Kentucky Le<:;i.slaturc Council, The Fee Systejn as a Method of Contpensat- 
ing County Officials, pp. 1-19, 31-36. States which still have the fe.e system 
as a method of eonipensatini^ major counly officials are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and North Carohn.i. Fioin p. 33. 

Bureau of the Census, Summary of Govern7nental Finances in 1953 (Octo- 
ber, 1954), pp. 6-7, 10-11. 
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scope than at present. Urgent problems of national interest such as 
defense from atomic attack, unemployment relief, welfare and 
health services must bc^ cooperatively attacked by both federal and 
urban governments. This will require increased federal aid and 
supervision. 

Increasing state aid to local units is another sign of the times. 
Local revenues have not been sufficient to meet local needs; local 
governments are shackled by outmoded constitutional provisions 
and state laws. State aid supplements local revenue, equalizes oppor- 
tunities and services in various parts of the state, and stimulates local 
ac tivities. On the other hand, it has been accused of “freezing’" the 
local pattern that would not be able to survive without state aid, of 
allowing state departments to dictate to local officials and thereby 
reducing home rule and self-government. 

Federal Aid to Local Units 

Direct federal grants to local governments in 1953 amounted to 
$309 million, of which $220 was for education.''^'* This was mostly for 
assistance in school operation and construction in defense areas, and 
for the school lunch program. 

According to the American Municipal Association, federal appro- 
priations for 1955 to both state and local government which was of 
interest and concern to municipalities included $22 million for air- 
ports, $175 million for urban highways, $70 million aid for school 
construction in defense areas, $1.5 million for interest-free loans for 
advance planning for public works, $2 million for public facility 
loans for municipalities under 25,000 unable to s('cure private financ- 
ing, $1 million lor urban planning grants, $48 million for civilian 
delense, $39 million for capital grants for slum clearance, $10 mil- 
lion for disaster relief loans, $96 miOion for federal aid for hospital 
construction, $13 million lor general health assistance, $6 million for 
tuberculosis control, $3 million for venereal disease contiol, $4.3 mil- 
lion for communicable disease control, $68 million for federal aid 
to the school lunch program, $1 million for water pollution control, 

Ibid., p. 31. 
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and $.5 million for air pollution control. In addition, funds for the 
construction of 35,000 units of public housing were appropriated, 
and a revolving fund of $250 million to aid in financing projects for 
civilian defense was made available. AM A estimated that federally 
collected, locally shared revenues comprised about eight per cent of 
the budgets of local governments.^ 

Federal aid to states can have some important indirect effects on 
local government. As is shown in the ease of South Carolina, a 
number of functions once local have become state functions as a 
result of federal grants-in-aid. In all those functions for which sub- 
stantial portions of total costs are borne by federal grants, the state 
has taken over total or almost total responsibility. In the case of 
highways, little if any county highway work is done. The county 
health officer is a state official. County boards of welfare are ap- 
pointed by the county's delegation to tlie state legislature with 
approval of the state board of welfare. Thus, there is a steady move- 
ment away from the local to the state level in terms of finance and 
administrative control/*^ ♦ 

Another most important development is the tendency for urban 
units of government to turn directly to the federal government, 
rather than to the states, for assistance. This has been encouraged, 
since the depression, by the federal government itself in sucli fields 
as housing, airports, assistance in federally impacted areas, and civil 
defense and bids fair to make federal-local channels deeper and 
more permanent each year. 

State Aid to Local Units 

State governments paid out $5.4 billion out of a total of almost 
$17 billion expenditures to local government in grants, shared taxes, 
payment for services, and other forms of fiscal aid in 1953. This 
amounted to $34.75 per capita. 

American Municipal Association, National Legislative Bulletin (January 18, 
1955). 

Govenunental Affairs Institute, Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid of South 
Carolina, report submitted to Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(1954), pp. 13-14. 
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The funds were spent for the following major functions: 


Education 
Public Welfare 
Highways 

Health and Hospitals 


$2,740,000 or 51% 

981.000 or 18% 

803.000 or 15% 

130.000 or 2% 


In addition, smaller allocations were made lor public safeW, non- 
highway transportation, housing and community redevelopment, 
natural resources, general control and other functions. Tliese funds 
w< re distributed as follows: 


School districts 

Counties 

Cities 

Towns and townships 
Spcx'ial districts 
Combined and unallocable 


$2,294,000 or 43% 
1,592,000 01 30% 

948.000 or 18% 
101,460 or 2% 

22,000 

425.000 or 7% 


Intergovernmental expenditures of states to local units for 1953 
were almost seven per cent higher than in 1952, and those for 1952 
wore almost eight per cent higher than 1951 , indicating the rapidly 
increasing volume of state aid. The 1953 amount was $1 billion 
higher than that of 1950. In 1952, grtjat variations existed in the 
states: from $5.45 per c'^'uta in New Hampshire to $73.67 in 
California.^"^ 

State aid to local units is in the f >rm of grants and shared taxes. 
Grants are usually given with some strings attached: the money 
must be spent for such-and-such a purpose under such-and-such 
conditions prescribed either in the law or by state administrative 
departments. Sometimes, the local government must match the state 
aid. Shared taxes are usually without any conditions handed down 
by the state; local units are by la^ * given part of specific state- 
collected taxes and that is the end of it. In either case, the local units 
are at the mercy of the state legislature which may change its mind 

Burf-aii of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1953 
(1954), pp. 28-29. 

Bureau of the Census, State Payments to Local Governments in 1952 
(1954). 
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every session. Likewise economic conditions cause alterations in the 
volume of state aid, so that in any case state aid is not a stabi- 
lized element of local budgets. 

Analyzing the expenditures from states to local units for 1952 
several interesting facts stand out. (1) In ten states, 40 per cent or 
more of general state expenditures was intergovernmental: six of 
these were midwestern; (2) in the ten lowest states, twenty per cent 
or less of state expenditures went for intergovernmental expendi- 
tures; (3) in twenty-one states the percentage of intergovernmental 
expenditures to general expenditures increased from 1942 to 1952; 
(4) eleven states had per capita intergovernmental expenditures of 
$40 or more; thirteen states had less than $20 per capita intergovern- 
mental expenditures. While no generalizations relating to regional 
characteristics can be made, the South, the Far West, and the New 
England states seem to be experiencing the most ferment and ex- 
tremism in this phase of finance. 

Several examples of the state patterns for 1952 illustrate the va- 
riety and scope of state aid to local units. Alabama paid counties 
for the care of some prisoners; made public welfare payments di- 
rectly to individuals and not through local units of goveriiinent; gave 
school districts $77 million from sales, income, tobacco, and other 
lesser excise taxes; gav^e counties $24 million for highway purposes 
from motor fuels taxes, paid cities and counties $4 million for health 
and hospitals, partly from federal funds; gave cities and counties 
over $5 million for general purposes fiom corporation, alcohol, and 
general sales taxes. 

Massachusetts gave to cities and towns $100 million for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children and general relief, part of 
which came from federal funds; gave $28 million to cities and towns 
for education, $6 million for highways, $2 million for veterans hous- 
ing, and $1 million for health, hospitals, and aeronautics; gave citicvs 
and towns $44 million for general purposes from corporation, indi- 
vidual income, and pTjblic service license taxes. 

Ohio gave counties and cities $26 million for categorical assist- 
ance in public welfare, partly from federal funds; about $12 million 
to cities and counties for general relief purposes; about $12 million 
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dollars from public utilities gross receipts taxes for public welfare 
purposes; gave $96 million to school districts for education; gave 
cities, towns, and townships $75 million from motor user taxes for 
highways; gave $5 million to counties and cities for health and 
hospitals; gave $38 million dollars from the sales tax to local 
units for general purposes, and $8 million from alcohol license 
taxes; gave $ 1)2 million to cities for police and firemen's pen- 
sions/’^ 

The New York system of grants to local government, known as 
the Moore Plan, inaugurated in 1946, blazed a new trail in state- 
local fiscal relations. Briefly, the novel teatiires are these; (1) dis- 
continuance of six state-collected taxes shared with local govern- 
ments; (2) establishment in their place of annual per capita grants 
to all classes of municipalities; (3) tapering oif provisions so that 
the shift from shared-tax to per capita grants would not upset the 
financial balance in local units; (4) division of the state executive 
budget and the state general fund into two parts: local assistance and 
state purposes; (5) establishment of two reserve funds to help stabilize 
the state's revenues, the money to come from any excess of revenues 
in one year over a norm determined in advance for state and local 
expenditures. This program did not aim to increase state aid, but to 
enable localities to count upon a fixed amount of money from the 
state regardless of the cyc^‘i‘al sensitivity of the state’s tax system. 
It was the first state program to provide grants-in-aid for general 
governmental purposes.^’*'’ 

Intergovernmental Revenue among Local Units 

Local governments make grants, share taxes, and pay for services 
among themselves. The 1953 total was $336 million, more than two- 
thirds of it for cdiu;ation, $22 millio . in highways, $26 million in 

Ibid. This important document contains the detailed grants-in-aid and 
shared taxes for each state by amount, formula, and receiving units of govern- 
ment, 

David M. Blank, “Refoiiii of Slate-Local Fiscal Relations in New York,” 
1 and II, 'National Tax Journal (December, 1950), pp. 326-347; and (March, 
1951), pp, 77-91. 
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health and hospitals, and $1 million in public welfare. Payments of 
school districts to adjacent school districts for the payment of tuition 
and transportation charges for pupils, grants from counties to town- 
ships for highway purposes, payments of outlying municipalities to 
the central cities for fire protection, police protection and police 
radio service are examples of this kind of transaction. 

The Need for Fiscal Coordination 

Fiscal relations between national, state, and local governments 
call for greater coordination. Tax money, no matter on what level of 
government it is collected, comes from the pockets of the taxpayers. 
It is to be spent for the public good. There have been some sugges- 
tions tliat all tax monies should be collected at the national level 
and distributed to state and local units. But such a course would 
inevitably lead to fiscal centralization so common today in many 
other nations. To keep free and relatively strong, states and local 
units must have their own tax resources and have the pc^er to use 
them as their governing bodies see fit. On the other hand, duplica- 
tion of taxes, inequitable assessments, intergovernmental confusion, 
unreasonable levies, and other faults of our present tax system if 
allowed to get out of hand will lead to energetic action by organ- 
ized citizen groups to achieve simplification even if it means con- 
centration of power at the higher levels of government. 

Some of the proposals that have been brought forward to achieve 
the needed coordination and at the same time strengthen the local 
financial system are the following: 

( 1 } the abandonment of the federal amusement tax to local units; 

(2) the return of at least one cent of the federal gasoline tax to 
the states; 

(3) the payment by the federal government of all added costs 
placed on local units by military and defense activities; 

(4) the payment of local taxes on property engaged in defense 
work by federal government; 

(5) increased federal aid for urban streets and highways; for low 
rental housing, urban redevelopment, and slum clearance projects; 
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and for municipal airports which are a part of the national airport 
system; 

( 6 ) states should provide local units with adequate shares of state 
taxes and state grants, especially in the fields of education, high- 
ways, and public welfare; 

(7) states should allow local units to impose broad-based and 
other nonproperty taxes; 

(S) local units should assess taxable real and personal property 
more equitably cand scientifically for this lax is slili the most pro- 
ductive in local finance; 

(9) local units should impose nonproperty taxes, and make rea- 
sonable charges for services to residents so as to reduce the burden 
on real property; 

(10) local units that are too small and too weak to provide 
modern services should merge and consolidate with their neighbors 
into larger and more efficient units; 

(11) local units should have exclusive use of property and per 
capita taxes, and leave stale exclusive use of motor user taxes, gen- 
eral sales taxes, and taxes on corporate capital; 

(12) the establishment of a permanent national commission on 
intergovernmental relations to work continuously to acliicve better 
coordination in public finance and administration.^^ 

TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 . Revenues of your ciU', borough, or township. 

2. Revenues of your county. 

3. The assessment of real property in your county. 

4. Exemption of real property from taxation in your state. 

5. Limits of local taxation in your state. 

6. Exemption of industrial property from lof al and state taxes in the 
South. 

7. Nonproperty local taxes in New rork. 

8. Local income taxes in Pennsx lvania. 

9. Local sales taxes in California. 

10. Local hcense taxes in Alabama. 

®®See Report of the Peumylvania Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (January, 1955), Chapter 5, *‘Our Local 
Governments Must Be Considered.*' 




Chapter 10 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


What is administration? What is its place in local government? 
What is it supposed to do? What ends does it achieve? 

Woodrow Wilson wrote in 1887 that American political thought 
in the 19th century was concerned almost exclusively with problems 
of constitutionality, sovereignty and popular power. “The question, 
how law could be administered with enlightenment, with speed, and 
witliout friction, was put aside as a practical detail which clerks 
could arrange after doctors agreed on principles.” ^ Today, however, 
administration has emerged in full panoply and has tak^'n a com- 
manding position at all levels of government. 

Administration, in relatior to law making, is the implementation 
of public will as expressed in law. It is not concerned so much as 
to what should be done, but how it should be done so as to get the 
best results. In short, administration does the job; it gets things 
done. 

How does administration do the job? Luther Gulick lists its func- 
tions: planning, organization, staffing, direction, coordination, re- 
porting, and budgeting.^ These functions are carried out by the 

' Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Admimstiation,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, June, 1887. Quoted in Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, 
The American City and Its Government (1937), p. 331. 

^ Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, editors. Papers on the Science of Administra- 
tion, Institute of Puhhe Administration (1939), p. 13. The word POSDCORB, 
formed from the first letters of each of the functions listed, was coined as a 
means to remember the functions in their proper order. 
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chief executive, the chief administrative oflScer, or the governing 
body as the case may be. Programs must be planned, administrative 
agencies organized, staff set up, their activity directed, coordination 
between various agencies achieved, reports on progress made, and 
finances budgeted. 

Administrative Principles 

Certain general principles relating to administrative organization 
have evolved as the result of experience. 

( 1 ) There must be a division of labor. Departments and agencies 
can be set upon the basis of purpose, process, persons or things dealt 
with, and place. A fire department is organized on the basis of pur- 
pose—to protect people and property against fire. A legal depart- 
ment is established on the basis of process— legal relations and prob- 
lems are analyzed. A department of assistance is organized on the 
basis of persons dealt with— all those needing relief. Precinct stations 
of a police department are established on the basis of place. In most 
local units, departments are organized on the basis of purpose and 
process. Within each department, too, there is a division of labor: 
the central core of management, skilled workers such as policemen 
or firemen, peculiar to the particular department, and trained work- 
ers such as secretarial staff, common to all departments. 

(2) There is a need for specialization and coordination. The 
larger the organization, the more specialized is the division of labor, 
and the greater the need for coordination. Here is a good place to 
introduce the t(Tins line, staff, and auxiliary. A line function is a 
service to the people— police protection, traffic control, and water 
supply, for example. These are the reasons for govorninent’s exist- 
ence. A staff function is one that helps line departments do a better 
job— research, advising, planning, and investigation. An auxiliary 
function is one that helps maintain line agencies as working units— 
budgeting, accounting, personnel, and purchasing. An auxiliary func- 
tion is often described as a "housekeeping” function. In small units, 
of course, staff and auxiliary functions may be carried on by the 
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chief administrative officer, but as the agencies grow larger there 
develops specialization and one of the cliief problems of organization 
is to arrange line, staff and auxiliary personnel in an effective work- 
ing unit. Staff and auxiliary functions carried on within each depart- 
ment cannot be as expert as those rendered by a special department 
specializing in such service for all departments of a unit of govern- 
ment, except where each department itself is of a size to demand 
the full time efforts of such personnel. 

(3) Authority and responsibility must he definite. Every employee 
in the administrative organization should know “who’s who” and 
how he or she is to fit in the general pattern. There must be a chain 
of command that extends from the newest file clerk up to the chief 
executive or administrator. Likewise, each person must know the 
limits of his own responsibility and the extent of his duties. These 
things in mind, it is much easier to keep an organization going with 
the minimum of friction. The coordinating authority at the top 
operates downward through the hierarchy of offices into every nook 
and crevice of the administrative organization thus developing a 
unity of command throughout the whole. Each employee should 
have one boss. Having more than one creates confusion and organi- 
zational weakness. Also, where there is responsibility, thnre should 
be commensurate authority. If a man is head of the department, his 
subordinates should not be encouraged to “go over his head” to the 
official next higher in the hierarchy. 

(4) There is a limit to the span of control. Span of control is de- 
scribed as the limit in the number of subordinates who can be 
effectively supervised by one official. The number depends on the 
kind of work done. For example, one officer can handle more per- 
sonnel when they are doing exactly the same kind of routine work, 
whereas in case they have different duties fe'»^er can be effectually 
supervised and directed. V. A. GraKuaas, a Swiss writer on ad- 
ministration, believes that four or five subordinates (except in the 
case of routine workers) are the largest numbers that should be 
allow^ed at each level of the hierarchy. He points out that the single, 
group and cross relationships that the head should develop in order 
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to get the best possible results take a lot of time, effort, and plan- 
ning.^ 

A century ago local government was fragmented and decentral- 
ized within itself. There were many independent oflScers, boards and 
commissions each carrying out duties given to them by law without 
the benefit of unity of direction and coordination. Each was law 
unto itself. As a result, the political party directed by the boss and 
implemented by the machine entrenched itself deeply in the mazes 
of local government. The combination developed a sort of unity and 
coordination but too often the ultimate aim was for spoils rather 
than service. When the abuses became too great, the people re- 
volted and threw off the yoke. Then they began to look about for 
forms and principles of government that would correct the condition 
that made these things possible. 

Reformers of local government took a page out of industrial or- 
ganization that in the early years after the Civil War began to 
streamline its organization and procedure in the quest fqi* greater 
eflScicncy and greater profits. They saw that industry achieved in- 
ternal coordination and leadership by setting up a hierarchy of per- 
sonnel, the head of which wai* the superintendent or manager who 
could give orders that were transmitted smoothly down through the 
departments, bureaus, divisions, and sections. In turn, he could re- 
ceive reports al)out operations from the bottoin up through the 
ranks. Where things were not working properly, he could send 
assistance or rectify conditions. The over-all effect was a unified 
process-effective, efficient, and economical. 

With this example in mind, the reformers attempted to simplify 
local government by consolidating its unrelated parts into a man- 
ageable organization. The commission form of government united 
all functions of city government into five departments each headed 
by an elective official, one of whom was the mayor. Bicameral and 

® Stuart A. MacCorklc, Municipal Adminuiration (1942), pp. 11--33. Also 
see: Dimock and Dimock, Public Administration (1953), Chapter 5, '‘Organiza- 
tion,” pp. 103-142; and International City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Administration, third edition (1946), Chapter 3, “Organization for 
Finance Administration” and Municipal Personnel Administration, fourth edition 
(1947). 
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unwieldy legislative bodies gradually disappeared from the scene 
replaced by the smaller body that could sit round a table and dis- 
cuss problems without recourse to oratory. Independent boards and 
commissions were merged into regular departments headed by a 
director responsible to a chief executive or administrator. All along 
the line local government became more simple in its structure and 
organization. At the same time, reformers accepted the principle of 
a chief executive officer. In the larger cities, the mayor was given 
larger powers over administration and legislation. He became the 
a-ader of the government in fact well as in name. Realizing that 
an elective mayor and an elective council did not always work 
smoothly together, they discovered a form of government that was 
capable of a perfectly smooth flow of administrative authority and 
direction. This was the council-manager form which has gained 
great popularity during the pa.st forty years and today holds a place 
of front rank in local government. Within ]:)resent forms of local 
government, there are still many points of obstruction to the smooth 
flow of authority and direction but the tendency has been toward 
its centralization in the hands of a chief executive or chief ad- 
ministrator, the latter responsible to the elected governing body. 
The objective is better government, quicker service, and more for 
the tax dollar. 

Tlie county and township, as well as the New England town and 
the small municipality, were much less affected by modern tend- 
encies to integrate administration iiito a smooth flowing process from 
elected governing body, to the chief administrator, to the heads of 
departments, and finally down to the employees on the front line 
of government ser\ace. Especially in counties, in spite of the increase 
of their responsibilities in the growing urban and industrial areas, 
was it found difficult to inculcate the idea of integrated administra- 
tion. Here there were many constitutionally established row officers 
sharing governmental power between themselves wdiich no legis- 
lature could do much about. In a smaller way, the townships were 
fully as decentralized but there were only sixteen states with town- 
ships and in these townships powers were being gradually pruned 
down to rural roads and little else. Even here they were subject to 
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greater and greater state control, and lost more and more road re- 
sponsibility either to the state department of highways or the 
county. The smaller municipalities and the New England town, how- 
ever, slow as they were to accept the modern tendencies, were less 
inflexible because of greater powers of home rule given to munic- 
ipalities or, as in the case of the New England town, the ability 
of the structure of government to adapt itself to the idea of the 
chief administrator. 

Measuring Municipal Activities 

For many years after the expose of civic corruption and inefflciency 
in the first decade of the century, it was enough to say that a local 
government was honest. A number of techniques were devised and 
applied throughout local government to insure honesty. Among them 
was the audit, the restraints on procedure and action set up by law, 
standard financial practice for accounting, budgeting ^nd purchas- 
ing, and others. But the science of administiation has gone beyond 
this. Government must not onlv be honest, it must be efficient. To 
find out how efficient government was or could be, new techniques 
had to be fashioned, and new standards of measurement developed. 
The need for such exploration was indicated by the mounting ex- 
penditures of local government, particularly in larger cities. In 
private business, management is judged by its profit and loss col- 
umn, but public biisiness is not operated for profit. Other criteria for 
appraising governmental activities have to be found. 

How can this be done? First, a system of values or objectives must 
be set up. Second, it must be determined to what extent these values 
or objectives are being attained. What are these values or objec- 
tives? One of the mos. used and abused is the tax rate. Can the 
municipal efficiency be measured by relative taxes? City A has a 
general property tax rate of 20 mills, and City B of 25 mills. Is City 
A therefore better managed? City A may assess its taxable property 
at 60 per cent of market value, and City B at 40 per cent. To get 
the same relative revenue City B must have a higher tax rate. 
Furthermore, City A may have other sources of revenue like a one 
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per cent sales tax which swells its coffers so that the property tax 
rate can be lower. 

If tax rates are not a gauge for measurement of efficiency, how 
about expenditures? City A spends annually $40 per capita for 
municipal services; City B $60. Is City A a better governed city? 
City B spends money for parks and playground; City A spends 
nothing in this field. City B spends $10 per capita on debt service 
for the construction of a modern network of streets and bridges. 
City A gets by with repairs on an outmoded street system in which 
'.raffic is intolerably congested. Which has the better government? 
Gross expenditures do not tell the story. 

But suppose expenditures are broken down into specific things 
bought? How much for personal services—salaries and wages, for 
example? Now we are getting somewhere. C^an we further refine 
personal services in terms of effort— man-hours? Does it mean any- 
thing to say the police department expended 10,000 man-hours last 
year? Very well, but what did that 10,000 man-hours produce? What 
is the performance? Can it be measured? There were 15,000 miles 
of beat patrolled— we can get that from the records; there were 580 
arrests made and 1,000 sets of fingerprints taken. Well, at last, here 
is something real and tangible. But what does it mean? Is the ob- 
jective of a police department just to patrol a beat, make an arrest, 
and take a set of fingerpTints? Does it mean anything to say the 
]rolice department made 580 arrests last year if they only made 400 
this year? Maybe, maybe not. Thcie are olher factors to take into 
consideration. This year there may be more employment and less 
crime. Does it mean anvlhing to say that this year 18,000 miles of 
beat were patrolled as against 15,000 last year? Maybe, maybe not. 
This year two auto patrols wer(* added to th(' force. We must proceed 
further. How iccll was lliis work donc'^ Could more miles have been 
patrolled per man-hour with better organization or equipment? Or 
even more important, did t]}C icork done help to accomplish the pur- 
pose ami attain the ohjeclives of the department? This is more diffi- 
cult to ascertain. What are the objectives of a policr* department? To 
make arrests? To convict those arrested? To lower the crime rate? 
To prevent crime? To run rackets and organized crime out of town? 
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All those are desirable but not all are measurable— though some are. 
'‘The appraisal of administration can take place only after the ob- 
jectives of administration have been defined in measurable and com- 
parable terms,” say Ridley and Simon, pioneers in the field of 
measurement of municipal activities.^ 

But how eflScient is the administration? What is efficiency? It is 
described as follows: "The efficiency of administration is measured 
by the ratio of the effects actually obtained with the available re- 
sources to the maximum effects possible with the available re- 
sources.” ^ In other words, is it getting the most out of effort ex- 
pended? This is the general logic behind the search for measure- 
ments of efficiency in local government. Let us see what applica- 
tions have been made in several specific activities. 

The final criterion of fire department adequacy and efficiency is 
fire loss. Standards for measurement of such loss are: (1) loss per 
$1,000 valuation of property; (2) loss per fire; and (3) number of 
fires per capita, or per $1,000 valuation. These units can J)e set 
against cost data of fire departments when and if they can be de- 
veloped; and relative efficiency can then be measured.^ 

In public works, the measurement technique best suited is that 
of cost accounting. This has been defined as "the process of search- 
ing out and recording all the elements of expense incurred to attain 
a purpose, to carry on an activity or operation, to complete a unit 
of work, or to do a specific job.” Cost includes four elements; per- 
sonal service, e(iuipment, material and supplies, and overhead costs. 
Unit costs can be obtained by dividing the over-all cost by the 
number of units of work. The performance unit for street cleaning 
is the "cleaning mile.” How much is tlie cost per cleaning mile? The 
unit for measuring the adequacy of street cleaning is "the average 
number of cubic yards of dirt lying on a curb mile of pavement” 
when cleaned. The adequacy of refuse collection would include the 

^ Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Activities, 
second edition (1943), pp. 2-3. 

® Ibid., p. 3. 

^Ibid., pp. 10-14. 

’ International City Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Administration, 
third edition ( 1948), p. 142. 
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frequency of refuse collection and the completeness of service. The 
measure of performance would be the tons of refuse collected di- 
vided by the total cost. In sewage disposal, tlie cost unit is the 
operating cost per million gallons of sewage treated and so on.® The 
science of measurement of municipal activities has still a long way 
to go before it can be considered to be mature. Methods need to be 
more highly refined in order to become meaningful, and basic data 
has to become more available. Nevertheless, progress is being made 
in various fields towards developing measurable units of adequacy 
and performance of local administration. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

In January, 1955, there were 3,665,000 public employees in local 
governments of the United States. Of these, 1,393,000 were school 
employees and 2,272,000 were employees of cities, counties, towns, 
townships, and spt^cial districts.** Local nonschool employees in 
1900 numbered 317,(XK), while school employees— state and local- 
totaled 467,000.^® In a little more than a half century, local non- 
school employees increased six times, and local school employees 
three times in number. 

Tlie rapid increase of public personnel rolls at all levels of govern- 
ment during the first hai!: of the 20th century resulted in the develop- 
ment of a body of principles and knowledge that has for its ob- 
jective the increased competence of local personnel. In colonial days 
and in the first decades of national existence, public employment 
w^as of a relatively high quality. From England had come the behef 
that only the propertied classes should hold government positions. 
Public office was the duty and the prerogative of the ‘‘better” 
classes. As political parties became more active, public offices began 
to be looked upon as the fruits ot political victory. The democratic 
impulse broke down property barriers for voting and holding office. 
“To the victors belong the spoils” was the battle-cry of the new 

® Ridley and Simon, op. cit., pp. 21-25. 

® Bureau of the Census, Public Employment in January, 1955. 

*^Soloman Fabricant, The Trend of Government Activity in the United 
States since 1900, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (1952), p. 29. 
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regime that came to full flower in tlie administration of President 
Jackson elected in 1828 for the first of his two terms. Election rather 
than appointment, short terms, and rotation of office were applica- 
tions of the theory which accepted the spoils system as basic in 
democratic government. Jackson himself said in his first annual 
message to Congress: 

There are, perhaps, few men who can for iny great length of time enjoy 
office and power without being more or less under the influence of feel- 
ings unfavorable to the faithful discharge of their public duties. Their 
integrity may be proof against improper considerations immediately 
addressed to themselves, but they are apt to acquire a habit of looking 
with indifference upon the public interests and of tolerating conduct from 
which an unpracticed man would revolt. Office is considered a species of 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT JANUARY, 1955 


Type of Government 

Emploifccs 

Number ( , 
T boil, sands 

Janiianj 1955 

Per Cent 

Per Cent I ar lease 
from 

Jat^iarif 1954 
’ ---decrease) 

State governments 

1,207 

24.8 

6.5 

Local govemjnents; 

Cities 

1,403 

28.8 

3.2 

Counties 

580 

11.9 

6.0 

School Districts 

L393 

28.6 

5.7 

Other 

288 

5.9 

- 2.0 

All local governments 

3,6&5 

75.2 

4,1 

Total, state, and local 

goveminents 

4,872 

100.0 

4.8 


From Bureau of the Census, Public Employment in January, 1955 (April 15, 
1955). 


property, and government rather as a means of promoting individual inter- 
ests than as an instiAiment created solely for the service of the people. 
Corruption in some and in otliers a perversion ol correct feelings and prin- 
ciples divert government from its legitimate ends, and make it an engine 
for the support of the few at the expense of the many. The duties of all 
public officers are, or at least admit of being made, so plain and simple 
that men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves for their per- 
fonnance; and I cannot but believe that more is lost by the mere con- 
tinuance of men in office than is generally gained by their experience. . . . 

In a country where offices are created solely for the benefit of the* pco- 
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pie no one man has more intrinsic right to official station than another. 
Offices were not established to give support to particular men at the 
public expense. No individual wrong is, thcicfore, done by removal, since 
neither ajipointmcnt to nor continuance in office is a right.^^ 

All during the 19th century, the spoils system flourished in na- 
tional, state and local governments. PcJitical parties were nourished 
by the system of patronage. Instuiices of abuse piled so high that 
reaction was bound to set in. In 1883, the United States Congress 
passed the Pendleton Act which placed the first group of federal 
employees under the merit system. In 1883 also, New York state 
passed a constitutional amendment requiring that merit and fitness 
govern appointments in all civil govemnients of the state, and a 
number of New York cities passed civil service ordinances during the 
following year. From that time until World War 1 there was a grow- 
ing and insistent demand for reform and the merit principle was 
extended in the national government, to a few of the states, and to 
many of the larger cities. In 1900 there were 85 civil service com- 
missions in tlK^ cities of the nation, and by 1954, there were 845 cities 
over 10,000 population covered by civil service 

Many reform organizations worked vigcaously for the merit sys- 
tem during that period. They took full ad\'antage of tlie exposes con- 
ducted by Lincoln Steffens and the other ^hnuckrakers” who brought 
to public attention the iow state of public employment under tlie 
spoils system in big cities. But while merit as a principle in making 
appointinents to go\ernnient sel^ice is still gaining ground, many 
areas are still untoiK bed and spoils holds sway. While the national 
government, th(' largcT cities, and the schools operate predominately 
on the merit system, in many states, in most counties, in many 
smaller cities, teiwns, and townships, tlicre is yet a long way to 
go.^-^ 


^'Quoted in Leonard D. Whin*, Inirodurlum to the StiuJif of Public Ad- 
ministnitioT), revised edition (1939), p. 280. 

The Mu}iirlpal Year Book p. 176. 

^'M^arl foaeliiin Fijidueli, ‘Tlie Rise .ind Decline of the Spoils Tradition.’' 
The Annals of the Ameiiean Academy of Political and social Scumce ( Jamla^^^ 
1937), pp. 10-16. T'ne entire issue of fannar), 1937, is devoted to the subject: 
“Improved Personnel m C.overiiinent Service.’’ 
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The Elective Officers 

In the national and state governments there are few elective 
oflBcials: members of Congress and state legislatures, the chief 
executives, lesser state administrative olBcials, and sometimes the 
state judiciary. Altogether, they number less than one-thousandth of 
one per cent of total national and state personnel. 

But on the local level, things are different. Here there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of elective officials: city councilmen, county 
commissioners, township supervisors, school directors, members of 
boards of special districts, mayors, burgesses, assessors, tax collec- 
tors, county clerks, registers of wills, recorders of deeds, surrogates, 
prothonotaries, justices of the peace, constables, and a host of others. 
In many of the smaller local units, all or nearly all officials are elec- 
tive, an appointed officer or full-time employee is a rarity. This 
harks back to the day when almost all local government officials 
were part-time and amateur, when citizens thought of government 
as a side-line, often an onerous but necessary civic duty. This is still 
the condition of affairs in rural areas and in the small towns of the 
nation. Here government is still close to the people in the Jacksonian 
sense. 

The elective official is usually an amateur— he or she does not 
often depend upon government service for a career and a livelihood. 
But amateurs are a most nourishing ingredient in American politics 
and government. The amateur is often highly competent in his own 
chosen profession and brings to government a keen mind and a 
broad experience in community life. He may not know the technical 
aspects of municipal accounting but he does know the financial 
verities of life. He may not know how to build a street, but he knows 
what kind of traffic problems his city has and he is anxious to find 
modern solutions. Elected for the first time, he brings a fresh point 
of view and a helpful departure from the old ways of doing things, 
especially if they are not considered presently adequate. He keeps 
government human— that is, geared to the needs of the community 
and the people of the community. There are thousands of examples, 
too, where amateurs have led the crusade for better government 
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and it is they, more than any other group, who are responsible for 
the improved American municipal government of the 20th century. 


From Spoils #o Career Service 

Slowly but surely, personnel practices in our local governments 
have improved, but improvement has been sporadic and uneven. It 
has taken several trends— towards greater security for local em- 
ployees, towards recruitment and promotion on the basis of merit, 
and towards the evolution of a career service. The separate elements 
of this movement may be distinguished: 

( 1 ) competitive examinations for appointment and promotion; 

(2) protection from removal on account of politics; 

(3) bipartisan personnel administration; 

(4) institution of modern personnel practices; 

(5) pre-service and in-service training for the public service; 

(6) better pay, conditions of work, and retirement benefits; and 

(7) professionalization of public service into a career. 

TEN LARGEST CITY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYERS 


City 

Employees in 
October 1954 

Payr'):l for October 
1954 ( in Thousands ) 

New York City 

237.988 

$85,526 

Los Anp;(^k^s 

31,616 

12,730 

Chicago 

31,538 

12,950 

Deti oit 

28,070 

11,914 

Philadelphia 

26,985 

8,669 

Boston 

22,462 

6,597 

Washington, D. C. 

22,014 

7,427 

Baltiinorc 

21,982 

6,800 

Cleveland 

15,936 

5,339 

San Francisco 

15,022 

5,852 


From the Rurc.iu of the Census, Ciiij Erifjloynicnt in 1954 (April 27, 1955), 

p. 2. 

The obstacles to the establishment of a career service in local gov- 
ernment are many. Local residence restrictions require that young 
men and women interested in making a career in local government 
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must find their opportunities in their own local communities, and 
if they make good there it is difficult for them to advance to better 
positions in other communities. There are noteworthy exceptions to 
this. The city manager profession, getting stronger each year, has 
advanced largely because its members take positions in municipal- 
ities in which they do not live, and are free to change positions when 
greater opportunity offers. To a lesser degree, this applies to city 
planners, finance officers, public health administrators and other 

government specialists. In fact, a 
growing number of cities have in 
recent years removed residence 
requirements for selected jobs. 
And of course, school teachers 
and administrators from the “out- 
side” have for a long time been 
accepted in American communi- 
ties. Even more serious is an at- 
titude in the govern#nent itself 
that docs not encourage transfer 
of personnel between depart- 
ments. Thus, the emergence of a 
group of qualified administrators 
able in several sectors of local 
government is inhibited, to the 

tive competence and improve- 
ment. Low standards of educational and age (juaUficalions tend to 
bring into local service; personnel who do not have the educational 
background needed to grow*^ in the work even though they can pass 
examinations that are framed to reduce the importance of college 
educabon specializing in public administration. Willingness to open 
local em];)loyment to all age levcds, commendable too from the view- 
point of democracy, attiacts into local service many older people 
who may have acquired some technical knowledge; and so can 
qualify for the jol) better than the neophyte, but it does not en- 


deli'imcnt of general administra- 


TOTAL LOCAL EMPLOYEES 
OCTOBER, 1953 



October, 19.53. (Source: Bureau of 
the Census, Summary of Govern- 
mental Finances in 2953.) 
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courage young people to enter the service as a career and who, in 
the long run, will prove more valuable. 

Another obstacle is the low salary schedules for administrative 
officials in American local governments. While lower grades of serv- 
ice compare favorably with those in private industry, the higher 
grades arc consistently lower. Thus, young men and women, aspiring 
to technical and administrative position, ar^ constantly being lured 
into private employ or into the federal government where higher 
salaries, more security and more opportunity for advancement pre- 
vail. In times of depression, moreover, w^hen any position is in de- 
mand, local employment has often bceji tinged with the "'charity"^ 
concepi. Even in normal times, charity has often been an element 
in placing people in local jobs. Ilcart-warmirig as it is from the 
humanistic point of view, it docs hold back progress towards a 
career service. 

Taking local government as a whole, the greatest obstacle to a 
career service is still the spoils philosophy of personnel. Key officials 
elected by the people who have the power to appoint subordinate 
officials and einplovees without restraints of civil service laws or 
regulations do so mainly in the traditional manner of rewarding 
party followers and friends. In many cases, however, it is not so much 
party as personal friendship that controls. For party organization 
on the local looked is not alwavs strong enough to dictate appoint- 
ments to elected officials. Sometimes, the countv or city organization 
does exercise control over appointments, but usually it is not “tight” 
enough to make its demands stick The elective officers think of 
theinseK es as party leaders and it is only rarely that the “boss” in 
the background can pull the strings against the wishes of a bonafide 
elected official of his own party. Where the spoils philosophy reigns, 
there is little interest in the adoption of mod< rn personnel practices. 
Local government service has little v'v no prestige in the community. 
In fact, it is precisely in places where th(' spoils system has gone 
overboard and to extremes that modern personnel practices have 
gained a foothold. The people reacted against abuses, rose up in 
their electoral majesty, and “threw the rascals out.” On the other 
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hand, where spoils are contained within reasonable limits and where 
political leaders know that good government is good politics, there 
is little or no opposition generated by tlie public to spoils as 
such.^^ 

The evolution from spoils to career service and the transitional 
problems in a large city are illustrated in the case of Philadelphia. 
The new charter of 1951 ended councilmanic control over personnel. 
The civic service commission established by the 1919 charter was 
appointed by city council and responsible to it, but in 1952 it was 
replaced by a personnel system under an independent civil service 
commission. The mayor appoints this commission but he must ap- 
point from a list of names submitted to him by a civil service panel, 
the members of which are prescribed in the charter. The members 
of the commission are appointed for six-year overlapping terms. 
The personnel director is appointed by the commission. Thus per- 
sonnel, unlike budget responsibility, is not clearly within the execu- 
tive power. The new charter places emphasis on the prevention of 
patronage abuses by restraining the executive and administrative 
officials in their powers over appointments. As a result, these offi- 
cials are frustrated by rigid requirements and delays. The formalized 
personnel process places oV>stacles in the way of work programs 
for wliich department heads are held responsible by the mayor and 
council. The object of personnel policy, therefore, is to control rather 
than to service. And so Philadelphia, according to the report of a 
survey agency, had a personnel agency that succeeded in establish- 
ing the merit system, which was “a significant and praiseworthv 
achievement'" but did not yet have a modem system of personnel 
management which is “essential for such a large employer.” To 
achieve this, it was recommended, the city should move forward 
from the presently established merit system, based on restrictive 
personnel controls, to a new and higher level of positive personnel 
administration geared to the management needs of an efficient and 
dynamic city government. Also recommended was tlie integration 
of the personnel function into the general executive management of 

^'‘See International City Managers' Association, A Career Service in Local 
Government (1937). 
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city government under the direction of the mayor, the elimination 
of red-tape, and active assistance to administrative officials in solving 
their personnel problems. 

The Personnel System 

Every local government has personnel pioblems. Employees must 
be recruited, selected, and supervised. In those units which operate 
without benefit of a merit system, the regularly elected officials or 
chief administrative officers “hire and fire” the employees without 
any formal rules or restrictions. In smaller units, the appointed per- 
sonnel is at a minimum. Local governments are put under the merit 
system either by eoinpulsory state law, city charters, or by local 
ordinances establishing it for all or for selected groups of local 
employees. Being under a merit system means that employees are 
selected and promoted on the ba.sis of fitness for the job at hand, 
and protected from the ravages of politics. 

The merit system is generally administered by a civil service com- 
mission appointed by the council, commission, or chief executive. 
This commission and its staff recruits and tests applicants for jobs, 
but the executive offieials—the ma)'or, the department heads, the 
commission, and even sometimes the council— appoint employees 
fiom a list submitted to ^hcni by the commission. In recent years 
there has been a trend away Jrom the independent civil service com- 
mission to a singled leaded persom-H agency responsible to the chief 
executive. 

Progress toward the realization of the merit system has been made 
through indepciident civil sei'vnce commissions for the emphasis of 
such agencies has been upon protection of employee? selection from 
political pressures. However, positive pei^onnel practices can be 
developed better by a single-headed .jgency directly under the chief 
executive. The Model City (ffiartcr of the National Municipal 
League provides for a professional administrator appointed by the 
city manager, and a personnel board of three appointed by the coun- 

Institute of Local and State Government, Report on Philadelphia Personnel 
Administration, University ol Pennsylvania (1954), pp. 1-8. 
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cil for staggered six-year terms. The latter is held to be better for 
quasi-judicial (hearings on appeals) and quasi-legislative functions 
(rule-making) involved in personnel. 

A good personnel system includes a series of steps by which em- 
ployees are recruited, tested, selected and retained in the service of 
an organization. 

The first essential is a classification of positions. By this is meant 
that all positions are described as to their duties, responsibilities, 
and other characteristics. Then the jobs are put into classes accord- 
ing to their similarity, and uniform pay schedules are applied. Thus, 
when filling positions it is possible for both the applicant and the 
personnel agency to understand the nature of the position to be filled 
and its compensation. Each position carries a title: stenographer, 
senior secretary, health inspector, patrolman, administrative as- 
sistant, junior accountant, and so on. A city of fifty thousand will 
have fifty to seventy kinds of positions described in the classification 
plan. Within each position is a minimum and maximum salary range, 
based on experience, seniority, competence, and other faetors. 

Recruitment and testing of candidates for local government serv- 
ice is the most important function of eivil service commissioners and 
personnel agencies. Announcements of positions with the time and 
place of examinations must be published and distributed. Too often 
this is done perfunctorily without any effort to make the positions 
sound attractive. Most local units have not yet begun to follow the 
federal practice in making positive efforts to recruit tfiose particularly 
fitted for and interested in governmental service. 

Testing for fitness is generally done by examination. The test may 
be written, oral, or on the basis of physical examination, or a com- 
bination of one or more types. When a number of positions of tlie 
same kind such as stenographer are to be filled, the examination is 
usually written and given to assembled groups. When the position 
is single, such as the director of public health, and calls for highly 
selective qualifications, an oral examination is used and weight is 
given to previous experience, articles, and other evidences of ac- 
complishment. Examinations in American local governments gen- 
erally are made up to test the applicant s fitness for the particular 
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job at hand, rather than for qualities that would indicate future 
possibilities in the government service. 

Since the end of World War I, veterans of the United States 
military services have been given preference it they seek jobs that 
come under civil service examinations. This prelerencc is usually in 
the form of five percentage points added to his examination gr<.f.de, 
and ten points for a disabled veteran. In California, veterans who 
are candidates for the job of policeman or watchman are not only 
given five and ten percentage points but if they pass the minimum 
requirements they go to the head of the list. 

Not all local employees come under the merit system even where 
one exists. Those that do are said to be classified; those that do not, 
unclassified. The latter generally include a lew of the top appointive 
officials that like the mayor’s secretary are considered to be personal 
appointees, and those who do the more routine jobs such as day 
laborers, janitors, and cleaning women. In some jurisdictions, only 
a l^ew selected groups of positions such as police and firemen come 
under the merit system. Such legislation has been enacted because 
of tlie lobbving efforts of tlieir statev^ide organizations. Temporary 
and provisional appointments, which can be tilled without examina- 
tion, are made by the appointing officers in accordance with laws 
or ordinances. 

Certified ion an-d appointment is the next step after examination. 
The examinations having been graded, each applicant who makes 
the minimum grade, usually 70 per cent, is put on the eligible list 
in the order of his grade. When a vacancy exists in a department for 
a particular job under the merit system, the d(‘partment head 
notifies the personnel agency, wdiieh submits to him several names, 
usually the top tlm‘e, for the job. The appointing officer must choose 
from this list. Sometimes, only the name of the one with the highest 
grade is submitted, and in some c as many as the five highest. 
If none of these accepts, ihc personnel agency submits the next 
highest in the eligible list. Where no more persons remain on the 
eligibh' lists, tempoiMrv a])])ointmcnts are mad(‘. Eligible lists of 
candidates are kept for nne^ or two years, and then examinations are 
again held for the position. It is necessary that these lists be kept 
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up-to-date in order that vacancies may be filled with a minimum of 
delay. 

Once a person is appointed to a particular job under the merit 
system, he or she is on probation for a period usually lasting six 
months. No department is compelled to retain an employee who does 
not have the ability to do the work even though he passed an 
examination, or who has no interest in doing a good job, or has per- 
sonality traits that make it impossible to c djust himself to liis work 
or the others in the organization. In actual practice, few proba- 
tioners are dismissed, the usual practice is to make the appointment 
permanent. Some laws make dismissal automatic at the end of the 
probationary period, unless the appointing officer makes a positive 
report that the employee is capable and worthy of a permanent 
berth. 

A good personnel system will include a systematic plan for meas- 
uring employee performance. This is done through service ratings 
that represent a continuous assembling of data that bear on the 
employee's record. C^oinpetence, cooperation, industry, puBctuality, 
output, and other qualities and factors are measured. Such ratings 
are used in making promotions, transfers, salary increases, layoffs, 
and removals. They aid iinrnoasurably in building morale on the 
part of the better employees. 

Conditions of work are as important in local government as they 
are in other employment. If these are too far out of line with private 
industry or with those in other levels of government, the best person- 
nel will not be attracted to local service, nor will they stay. Hours 
of work, vacation time, sick leave, compensation, opportunity for 
advancement, protection against arbitrary dismissal, and other con- 
ditions that make jobs attractive are important elements of a good 
personnel policy. Some groups of employees such as police and fire 
personnel have statew'ide organizations strong enough to bring 
pressure to bear on state legislatures to have favorable conditions of 
work for themselves written into the law. In many jurisdictions, 
local employees are members of local branches of nationally or- 
ganized unions and local union representatives deal with governing 
bodies on questions relating to pay and conditions of work. While 
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tlie right to strike is denied local employees in many states, union 
pressures are often instrumental in bringing about improvements 
in working conditions. 

In-service training is an important element in personnel manage- 
ment. Training not only keeps employees in touch with the latest 
developments in particular fields, but it provides the basic occupa- 
tional education which is so often lacking. For most local employees 
never had any pre-service training lor the work they do. A variety 
of training methods should be available in the in-service program: 
course work, lectures, inspections, demonstrations, laboratory, con- 
lererices, institutes, short courses, correspondence courses, and super- 
vised research. Manuals, visual aids, and planned programs of study 
support the work of the instructors who may be senior officials and 
employees or outside experts. The beneficial results of in-service 
training have often been demonstrated. One city with an intensive 
police training program found that its traffic injury index had been 
dropping, the proportion of crimes cleared by arrest had increased, 
and the proportion of arrests followed by conviction had increased. 
All other factors having remained stable, this indicated that the im- 
provement was brought about as a result of the training. In a state 
where there was a statewide program of training for fire fighters, 
fire losses dropped twenty per cent after five years of such train- 
ing. 

In these days, social security is demanded by all classes of work- 
ers and municipal employees are no exception. Many local units 
have retiremerit prograrwi financed jointly by contribubons from the 
local units and from the employees themselves. Many of these, or- 
ganized as they are on a small scale, are not strong enough to meet 
the obligations imposed upon them by the retirement of members 
and thus become insolvent. They must either be bailed out by the 
local unit itself, or else collapse. Because of the complicated nature 
of retirement financing, it is unwise for a small local unit to establish 
its own retirement system. Sometimes it is better to handle pensions 
through an insurance company on an annuity program. Several states 
have a statewide municipal employees retirement system adminis- 
tered by the state retirement board. Recent federal legislation has 
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made it possible for local officials and employees to be covered by 
social security with or witliout local retirement systems.^® 


Personnel in Counties 

Although there has been some improvement in county personnel 
practices during the past fifty years, it can safely be said that ex- 
amples of progress are few and far between. One authority says 
that “some ninety per cent of the country's counties still lack even 
the form, to say nothing of the substance, of a merit system.” A 
few within the remaining ten per cent have their own civil service 
commissions, but more are served by state personnel agencies. But 
while ten states authorize a state agency to assist in local personnel, 
there is little demand for such services when they are not manda- 
tory.^^ Only in New York is every county reejuired to have some 
form of a merit system. The state constitution has since 1895 pro- 
vided that appointments and promotions in the civil service of all 
divisions of the state “shall be made according to merit and^tness 
to be ascertained, as far as practicable, by examinations, which, so 
far as practicable, shall be competitive.” The New York state per- 
sonnel agency assists the most populous counties and prescribes 
rules and regulations to put the merit system proviso into effect.^ ^ 

See Clay ^^()r^ls Ross, A Survey of Public Personnel Legislation and Ad- 
ministrative Regulations, Bureau ot Public Adiiiiiiistiation, University of Vir- 
ginia (1940). Also: International City Managers’ Association, Munidpal Person- 
nel Administration, fourth edition (1947); William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kings- 
ley and (denn O. Stahl, Public Personnel Administration (1950), Public Ad- 
ministration Service. Personnel Programs foi Snudlcr Cities (1939); Civil Serv- 
ice Asseinbl)', Position-Ckissification in the Public ScrvAec (1941), and Merit 
System Installation (1941). Also: International City Managers’ Association, The 
City's Role in Strikes (1937); Bureau of Municipal Rcscarcli, Fringe Bemfits 
in Municipal Employment, University of Oicgon (1954): Robert H. 'McManus, 
“Group Insurance lor Municipal Employees,” Municipal Finance (November, 
1954), pp. 66-69, Mnmcipal lonance Officers Association, “Retirement Plan- 
ning for Small Municipalities” (1948). 

Snider, “American County Covi'niTncnt; A Mid-Centurv Review,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review (March, 1952), p. 72. 

Wager, County Government across the Nation (Cliapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, 1950), p. 30. 'I'lie states are New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Maryland, New fersey, and Ohio. 

Fairhe and Kncier, County Government and Administration ( 1930), p. 205. 
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In Massachusetts the services of the state civil service commission 
are available to towns. In the other eight states, state services are 
generally available on the option of local units, usually on a fee 
basis. 

In other states, what was said in 1913 by the secretary of the 
National Civil Service Reform League unfortunately still describes 
the situation in the vast majority of the more than three thousand 
American counties: “The management of county charitable institu- 
tions, the important and difficult work in county legal oflices and 
the administration of county public works, all calling for trained 
expe rt services, are commonly conducted by political apjjointees, 
chosen because of tlicir political beliefs and activities but poorly 
qualified to do their work. County jails, workhouses, and other cor- 
rections and charitable institutions arc badly kept and mismanaged, 
and tlie wards of the community are ill treated or not treated at all. 
The clerical ser\ice in county offices is frecpiently inefficient, the 
business of tfie county clerk’s and county register’s offices is poorly 
conducted, and records are kept at the best in a haphazard, acci- 
dental fashion which is expensive alike to the, county and to the 
individual citizen in his business affairs. Meanwhile, the service of 
the county is the property of the political party which happens to 
be in power and supports a small army of political hangers-on who 
form the nucleus of the political spoils machine. In the service of 
a great and important administrative division of the state, iii other 
words, the evils of the spoils system are allowed to continue un- 
abated.” 

Several qualifications to this bleak picture should be made. Under 
the terms of the Federal Social Security Act, county w^elfare and 
health employees that administer federally aided programs are re- 
quirc'd to come under some sort of merit system approved by federal 
authorities and usually super\ised by a state agency. Moreover, in 
some city-county consolidations, a joint civil service agency operates 
under modern procedures and organization. In some special fields 

Robert W. Belcher, “The Merit Syst(*ni and the Coiintv Civil Service,” 
47 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 101 
(1913). Quoted in Fairlie and Kneier, op, cit., p. 204. 
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such as assessment, records, health, and welfare in-service training 
for employees and modem equipment for offices have increased efii- 
ciency. As mentioned previously, a small number of counties have 
adopted the county manager or county executive plan. The elective 
row offices in the smaller counties have led to the extensive use 
of the part-time official, who gets to the office a few hours a day or 
week, collects his salary or fees, and allows the daily routine of the 
office to be handled by a competent deputy or secretary generally 
poorly paid in comparison to what the do-little-or-nothing incumbent 
gets. In some states, small offices like these are being combined and 
placed in the hands of one full-time official. 

The pension system in American counties has spread in recent 
years. A number of states require pensions for county officials and 
employees, but many of the pension systems are not fiscally solvent 
and need pump priming in order to continue to exist. Some states, 
notably Wisconsin, have developed a statewide municipal and local 
employees retirement system either in connection with or inde- 
pendent of the state employees retirement, and in this vi^ay it is 
possible to establish a sound pension system which most small local 
units could not have themselves. Since 1950, local employees have 
been allowed to join the federal social security system and many 
of the counties supplement their own retirement payments with 
social seemity thus making available better protection at lower 
cost. 

Personnel Practices in Cities over 10^000 

According to the 1954 Municipal Year Book, personnel adminis- 
tration in a typical city over 10,000 in 1953 included one or more 
3-member civil service boards appointed by the mayor or council, 
with jurisdiction over all employees. These boards, made up of lav 
people, were responsible for recruiting and examining applicants, 
certifying them for appointment, hearing appeals from suspension, 
dismissal and other administrative actions. 

Of the total number of 1,347 cities over 10,000, 845 reported 
being under the merit system. Of these, 50 per cent covered all em- 
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ployees, while the rest only selected groups such as police and fire. 
All eighteen cities over 500,000 operated under the merit system, 
only one covering less than all employees. Many smaller cities were 
without the merit system— 317 or 38 per cent of those between 

10.000 and 25,000. 

Laws in several states require cities to provide the merit system 
for certain groups of employees. In Iowa and Ohio all cities must 
have a 3-member civil service commission. New York has the proviso 
that cities must have their own or may use the county civil service 
commission. They may also appoint a full-time personnel director. 
In N( w Jersey cities may operate under tlie civil service commission 
which provides statewide recruitment, f^xamination, certification, 
classification, and specific rules. In Massachusetts, all cities over 

100.000 must and all others may come under the state civil service 
commission. The mayor and city council appoint civil service com- 
missions in about an equal number of cities, while city managers 
appoint them in a few cases. 

In addition to civil service commissions which represent the tradi- 
tional merit system pattern, 144 cities have full-time personnel 
officers, appointed either by the city council or the mayor. .Almost 
500 cities handle personnel matters through department heads, 
while in almost the same number the mayor is the chief personnel 
authority. 

In the typical city over 10,0u0, city employees have a work week 
of forty hours or less, with Saturdays ofl or with a skeleton staff. 
Employees get two weeks vacation time and from 12 to 15 days of 
sick leave with pay annually. Group hospitalization insurance is 
available, and employees are covered by a local or state-adminis- 
tered retirement plan. Some employees are members of a national 
labor union and some are affiliated with othei employee organiza- 
tions such as the Fraternal Order of Police and the State Firemen s 
Association. 

About half of the cities engage in some t)'pe of in-service training, 
most of them in police, fire, public works, recreation, and utilities. 
Some cities take advantage of outside aid in training given by the 
International City Managers’ Association, the Federal Bureau of In- 
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vestigation, state public service programs under vocational educa- 
tion, and university and college courses for local officials. 

Almost all of the cities over 10,000 have retirement systems cover- 
ing all employees. Local systems are found in 752 cities, state ad- 
ministered systems in 727, and 412 come under federal social security 
alone or in combination with regular retirement programs. Almost 
all states have signed agreements with the Federal Social Security 
Board and have passed enabling legislaticin making social security 
for local employees possible on the option of the local unit and the 
members of local retirement systems. 

Of the 1,347 cities over 10,000, 65 per cent have employees in one 
or more of the national organizations for public employees. Of 
these, 365 cities have employees in tlie American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees and over 600 cities ha\ e 
members in the International Association of Fire Fighters. Both of 
these organizations are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, while the CIO Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee is in 99 cities. Some 350 cities have employee organiza- 
tions unafRliat(xl with national iinions.^^ 


Professionalization in the Public Service 

The growth of prof\\ssional organizations of public servants is a 
phenomenon of utmost importance in local administration. It means 
that specific services in local government are continuously being 
improved by the joint efforts of the fraternity of trained personnel 
working in the field. The members of these organizations not only 
improve the s(^i*\'ices they render to the public but they aim to im- 
prove their own status in the governmental system and to increase 
their own knowledge? and competence. 

Among the more important professional organizations of local 
officials and employees are: International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Fraternal Order of Police, International yVssociation of Fire 
Chiefs, International Association of Fire Fighters, Municipal Finance 

The Municipal Year Book 1954, pp. 173-183. 
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Ofiicers Association, International City Managers' Association, Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers, Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, American Public Health Association, Airienican Society for 
Public Administration, National Institute of Municipal Clerks, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, and National Institute of Munic- 
ipal Law Officers. 

The Municipal Year Book for 1936 described the objectives of 
such organizations as follows: (1) an organized body of knowledge 
available to its members; (2) the establishment of standards of 
competence for entrance and promotion in the service; (3) the 
development of training opportunities for its meml)ers, (4) a well- 
developed sense of the dignity and worth of publie service; (5) a 
deep feeling of obligation to serve the public; and (6) a ende of 
ethical conduct the violation of which by any member will bar liim 
from the profession, 

York Willbern (University of Alabama) points out the advantages 
of professionalization in the public service. It tends to promote re- 
spect and recognition for technical expertness in government. It 
facilitiates communications and the spread of new developments in 
a particular function or service. It provides an “in-group" loyalty 
and encourages “the instinct of workmanship." It produces a group 
concern for minimum standards, both in technical performance and 
ethical standards. 

But there are certain disadvantages, some of them not so ob\4ous 
as the advantages. The welfare of the professional group sometimes 
competes with the welfare of the people served. Professionalization 
insulates the group from political control in the public interest as 
well as from political favoritism. Sometimes the separatism of the 
professional group increases the difficulty of achieving the coordi- 
nation and integration of go\'ernmental functions as a whole. Various 
professions try to get themselves free from over-all control. All they 
ask is for the government to supply the money for them to carry 
on the work.^- 

^‘York Willbrrn. 'Trofessionalization in iht* Public Service: Too Little or 
Too Much?” Public Administration Review (Winter, 1954), pp. 13-21. 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

In most local units financial organization is decentralized. In 
cities, appropriations and tax levies are adopted by the council. In a 
strong mayor form of government, the mayor has power to prepare 
and enforce the budget which must be adopted by council. There 
may be independently elected finance officers such as controller and 
treasurer, while others such as purchasing agent and assessor may 
be appointed by the mayor. In commission governed cities, a director 
of finance is one of the elected commissioners and he may, or may 
not, have all the financial functions in his office. Sometimes, both 
a controller and treasurer are elected while the assessor and pur- 
chasing agent, if any, may be appointed by the entire council. In 
council-manager government, the manager has under him a depart- 
ment of finance and in this department all of the financial functions 
such as accounting, purchasing, budgeting, assessing, and collecting 
are lodged. In counties, decentralization reaches the limit as most 
all of the officials are elected, and each may purchase, bwlget, ac- 
count and report for his agency almost the way he wishes. The 
treasurer, controller, and even the chief clerk are sometimes elected. 
In .school districts, finance officers are appointed by the board as 
they are in special districts. In towns and townships, they sometimes 
are appointed by the governing body and sometimes elected. 

Centralized financial administration is found more frequently in 
strong mayor and council-manager government. Here a unified de- 
partment of finance can be established, and in it can be lodged all 
the functions of finance. 

In the Model City Charter of the National Municipal League a 
department of finance headed by a director appointed by the man- 
ager is proposed. This department contains bureaus of accounts, 
budget, taxation and assessments, purchasing, and treasury. The 
independent audit is made by an auditor or a firm of certified public 
accountants appointed by and responsible to the city council.^^ 

International City Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Administra- 
tion, third edition (1946). Chapter 3, “Organization for Finance Administra- 
tion,” pp. 37-61. 
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Budgeting 

A budget is an estimate of proposed expenditures and a plan to 
raise the money to pay them. Applied to local government, this is 
an annual document that is prepared and adopted before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. On it depends the actual operation of the 
government for the ensuing year and the rate nf taxes levied. The 
objective of the budget is to merge necessary expenditures with 
possible revenues into a unified financial plan so that there will be 
enough money to do tlie things the governing body determines 
should be done. 

A standard budget consists first of all of a summary of expendi- 
tures and revenues, shnwing the budget as a whole. This is ac- 
companied by an explanation of the main items which will provide 
an over-all fiscal picture of the local government. The second part 
of the budget is made up of the detailed schedules with proposed 
expenditures for each department, function and activity, as well as 
estimated revenues from each source. Included also may be a list 
of salaries paid, a debt statement, the departmental work programs, 
and other data that may aid in understanding the fiscal problems of 
the local govc'rnment. The third part of the budget is composed of 
drafts of the appropriation, revenue and borrowing ordinances that 
are necessary to put the budget into effect. 

Tlie budget is usually piepared by the chief executive in strong 
mayor-council governments. Where the municipality is large enough, 
the mayor may have a budget officer as a member of his staff. In 
commission government, the budget is drafted by the director of 
finance or by the controller under the direction of the council itself. 
In council-manager governments, the budget is the responsibility of 
the manager. Where there is a chief administrative officer, a direc- 
tor of finance, or even a chief clerk, the bs?dget as far as its prelimi- 
nary preparation is concerned usually falls on liim. In some local 
units, where there is no such official, budgeting is done by the 
governing body itself, and is prepared by the finance or budget com- 
mittee. The executive budget is now the most popular and is most 
acceptable by good administiative standards, but this is a recent 
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innovation. At one time, all financial planning was in the hands of 
the legislative body which was responsible for levying taxes and 
spending money. 

The first step in the budgetary process is the preparation of ex- 
pemliture and revenue estimates. Forms for expenditure budgeting 
are sent to the spending agencies— the departments, commissions, 
and other divisions of the government. The revenue estimates are 
prepared by the revenue collection agenej the treasurer or the con- 
troller. Expenditure forms are designed to elicit the following in- 
formation: the actual expenditures of the previous year, appropria- 
tions for the current year, estimated expenditures for the current 
year, and departmental requests for the coming year. These items 
are requested lor the detailed items of expenditures depending on 
the classification of expenditures adopted for budget purposes. Ex- 
penditures may be classified in the budget according to function, 
activity, organizational unit, character, and object. The National 
Committee on i\funicipal Accounting recommends classification by 
function and activity because a budget on this basis is nfore com- 
prehensible to the public. 

The modern name for this approach is performance hiid^cting. 
The goal of performance budgjeting is to prepare and interpret the 
financial data in terms of service and activity programs, rather than 
in terms of objects ot disbursements such as personal services, sup- 
pliers, and cquipmemt. To get “on a perlormance basis” has its dilfi- 
culties because it has been assumed that cost accounting is a 
pre^reejuisite of performance budgeting. However, cost accounting is 
applicable only to such productive activities as square yards of 
street construction, lineal mile for ice and snow rcmioval, number of 
tons for waste rtanoval, and lineal mile for street cleaning. In such 
cases, all the costs can he brought into locus in terms of cost per 
unit. But there are alternatives to cost accounting where production 
can be put in terms of man-hours. The rnan-liour approach diflers 
from cost accounting in that personne*! rc'quirements only, rather 
than all cost factors, are made the basis of program estimates. Under 
this system two items are required: measures of productive output, 
and measures of employee time. Thus, for example, if thirty thousand 
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units of work are performed requiring 10,440 man-hours, it takes 
.35 man-hours per unit. In the coming year, if it is estimated that 
35,000 units of work are required in this particular activity, the 
total man-hours needed will be 12,250 man-hours. On the basis of 
2,088 man-hours per year per employee, one more person will be 
required for the growing work load. For nonmeasurable activities, 
a ratio-of -personnel, for example, 15 per cent of total personnel to 
be supervisory, can be used.^^ 

Mo.st budgets, however, are prepared on the basis of the or- 
ganization unit because it shows what each department spends. 
Classification by character indicates whether the item is for current 
expense, fixed charges, capital outlay, or debt redemption. Classi- 
fication by object shows what is purchased fur the expenditures: 
personal services, contractual services, equipment or supplies. Many 
budgets have a combination of classifications so that in budgeting 
for police protection, for example, it can be shown how much is for 
salaries or equipment as well as for the different functions. Some- 
times each department is requested to provide a work program 
which shows the amount and type of work and activity planned for 
th(" amount requested in the budget. Revenue estimates are calcu- 
lated on the basis of previous years’ receipts, proposed incr('ases or 
decreases in tax levies, business conditions, and other factors. 

When the budget officer receives all the estimates, he holds meet- 
ings with the department heads to allow them to justify what they 
ask for. He may revise according to the total program, over-all 
budget needs, and general financial t onditions. After the budget 
officer assembles the revised estimates, ht‘ submits them to the chief 
executive who may in turn make further ^e^nsions. Then he prepares 
his message to the council and submits both the message and the 
budget itself. Council may consider it in continittee of the whole 
or give it to its finance committee. The council generally confers 
with the chief administrator, the budget officer, and the department 

“‘Frank Siu'rw'ood, '‘Some Non-cost Accounting Approaches to Performance 
Budgeting,’" Pu])lic Management (janiiary, IU54), pp. 9-12. Also: Samuel M 
Roberts, “Trend toward Performance Budgeting," Public Management, Octo- 
ber, 1952; Caitberyn SeckltT-Iludson, “Performance Budgeting in Government,” 
Societtj for Advancement of Management. 
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heads, holding hearings to which the public is invited. While there 
usually is ample publicity about the new budget in the newspapers 
and other media of communication, the public is not much interested 
unless tax rates are increased, or some large scale new expenditure 
is planned. When the budget is finally agreed upon, it is adopted in 
the form of appropriation and tax levy ordinances.^'' 

Budgetary Control 

The adoption of a budget is only half the battle. It must be en- 
forced throughout the entire year or it is of no consequence, merely 
a scrap of paper. After its adoption it is given back to the budget 
officer and it is his duty to provide the budgetary control and ad- 
ministiation. First, there must be an allotment system for all ex- 
penditures so that they are spaced out for the twelve months and 
budget deficiencies do not develop. The allotment must take into 
consideration seasonal or fluctuating activity and be integrated into 
the work programs of the departments. » 

After allotments are made, it is up to the fiscal officers to hold the 
department heads to these allotments and tliis they do with the aid 
of budget accounting. Under this procedure, requisitions for more 
than the allotted money cannot be made except by special permission 
of the chief administrator. An appropriation and expenditures ledger 
is used to keep track of expenditures in relation to allotments. There 
must be periodic reports to determine the condition of the appro- 
priations and funds. These are supplemented by audits of expendi- 
tures, work done, and supplies purchased. There are times when 
budget changes are made necessary during the fiscal year. There 
may be an emergency requiring extraordinary expenditures not 
planned for in the budget, and other changing conditions might 
arise. If changes in the ordinance are necessary, legislative action is 
involved; otherwise transfers can be made by the chief executive or 

Municipal Finance Administration, op. cif.. Chapter 4, “Municipal Budget- 
Making,"" pp. 62-88. Also: National Commitlee on Municipal Accounting, A 
Standard Classification of Municipal Revfcnues and Expenditures, Bulletin 9, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association (1939); A. E. Buck, Budgeting for 
Small Cities, Municipal Administration Service (1931). 
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budget authority. These changes can be made by simple transfer 
from one item to another. Sometimes there must be reductions all 
around if the revenues do not meet expectations. But all such 
changes should be made only for good and sound reasons.^® 

Municipal Accounting 

Municipal accounting provides for the recording of financial in- 
formation so that it can be utilized by municipal officials to manage 
the affairs of the local unit. It is the tool to determine whether the 
financial plan set up in the budget is being carried out. According 
to the National Committee on Municipal Accounting, there are gen- 
eral principles that can V>e used to guide municipal accounting. 

( 1 ) All accounts should be under the direction of one official. 

(2) Accounting should be on a double-entry basis. 

(S) Accounts should be classified into funds. 

(4) The accrual basis should be used in accounting for revenues 
and expenditures. 

(5) Periodic independent audits should be made. 

(6) Financial reports should be prepared periodically. 

In local units the official in charge of accounting is usually called 
the controller. He is usually elected on the theory that he should 
be independent of both the spe nding and the tax leA^ying authorities 
and should represent the public as the “watchdog of the treasury.” 
However, most controllers are not eheted on the basis of their 
qualifications for accountancy and theref ore the local unit must often 
rely on the competence of their subordinates. Usually some one per- 
son takes charge of the technical aspects of the work, while the 
controller has over-all direction of the department. The office of 
controller keeps all controlling records of the municipality, pre- 
audits all expenditures and sees to it that \iO payment is made with- 
out its written approval. It sees to it that there is enough money left 
in the budget to pay each particular expenditure and that it has 

Municipal Finance Administration, op. cit.. Chapter 5, “Budget Administra- 
tion and Expenditure Control.” Also: Carl H. Chatters and Irving Tenner, 
Municipal and Governmental Accounting (1940). 
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been made in accordance with law. The controller is also responsible 
for the preparation of all financial reports of the local unit. 

In the accrual system of accounting, recommended for municipal 
accounts, emphasis is laid upon the period in which the transaction 
has occurred. Under the accrual basis, revenues are accoiintc^d for 
when earned, or in the case of taxes, when billed, and expenditures 
are accounted for when the liability has been incurred. In the cash 
basis of accounting, revenues are accounted for when received in 
cash, and expenditures only when they are actually paid. Under the 
accrual system it is possible to get a more accurate picture of 
finances in a set of a particular period of time, preferably the 
year. 

In municipal accounting the double-entry system should be used. 
This system assumes that each transaction has a twofold aspect— 
the debit and the credit side. An entry into one side must be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding entry on the other, and always the total 
of one should balance the total of the other. Financial transactions 
are recorded in two steps: the journal entry and the posting of them 
in the proper ledger account. All financial reports are prepared from 
the ledgers. 

In municipal accounting there are usually several funds. A fund 
is a sum of money set aside for the handling of particular functions. 
The National Committee on Municipal Accounting has recom- 
mended the use of the following funds; (1) the ge7ieral fund, all 
normal revenues and expenditures not marked for a particular pur- 
pose; (2) special funds, those that are ear-marked for particular pur- 
poses; (3) bond funds, those which account for the receipts and ex- 
penditures of bonds issued by the local unit; (4) suikinf^^ funds, used 
to retii-e the principal of bonds issues; (5j trust and agency funds, 
those for money or propcTty held by the municipality in trust or 
as custodian; (6) sjjceial assessment fumLs\ those to finance impro\e- 
ments from special assessments levied against benefited property; 
(7) working^ capital funds, for particular serxaces within the local 
unit; and (8) utility funds, used to finance particular revenue pro- 
ducing utilities. 

A municipal balance sheet .shows the local unit’s financial condition 
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at any particular time. It lists assets, offset by liabilities, reserves and 
surplus. In understanding the changing condition of finances, the 
factors that caused changes between two balance sheets must be 
analyzed. 

In accounting for revenues, the budgetary estimate of revenues 
needed to balance the budget must be replaced gradually by actual 
revenues. All revenues due the local unit should be recorded and 
action taken to obtain them. In accounting for expenditures, it must 
be insured that they are made according to law, that what they buy 
represents value received for the expenditure, and that they are 
authorized by the proper authorities.-'^ 


Cost Accounting 

The use of cost accounting in municipal finance has been grow- 
ing. It is the recording of expense so that it will be possible to 
develop costs of particular units of work of particular jobs. First, 
a distribution of direct and indirect expense must be made to arrive 
at an accurate total cost. The four basic local costs are labor, equip- 
ment, materials and supplies, and overhead charges. Standard work 
units are then established in various activities. Examples <ire the 
cleaning mile, the tone of refuse collected, the gallon of sewage 
treated, patient days in a hosp^'al, interviews in employment service, 
and tests made. When standard work units have been established, 
unit costs may be determined by divide ig the number of work uiiits 
into the total expense of a particular .;peration. Future work pro- 
grams can be based upon these unit costs. 

The value of cost accounting is that it protects against loss, waste 
and inefficiency. It provides data for policy determination because 
accurate estimates of costs per project can moie readily be found. 
It also allows more correct pricing of serv ..cs and rates, better budg- 

Municipal Firumce Administration^ op. ciV., Chapter 6, ‘M\micipal Ac- 
counting,'" pp. til-] 41. Also: Llovcl Morey and Orval VV. Diehl, Municipal 
Accounting (19^2); J. \V. Oliver, “Getting th< Most troin Machine Account- 
ing,” Municipal Finance ( Novi' in her, 1954), pp. 79-83; Joseph M. Lowery, 
“The National Coininitiee on Governmental Accounting,” Municipal Finance 
(February, 1951), pp. 120-123. 
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etary control over expenditures, and better knowledge of personal 
performance on the job. Finally, it is a means of reporting to the 
public, in understandable terms, the activities of local govern- 
ment“® 


Financial Reporting 

Financial reports are statements which set forth the financial con- 
dition of the local unit. They should be made either by the chief 
financial oflBcial or the chief administrator, and may be made to 
the chief executive, the council, and to the public. The most im- 
portant of these is the annual financial report. There are two types: 
one, the complete financial report with detailed financial data; the 
second, prepared especially for the public to give a briefer and more 
concise picture. The latter type attempts to show what the local 
inhabitants are getting for their money and the general condition of 
local finances. The public report, in addition to a round-up of finan- 
cial figures, should contain such information as: (1) expenditures 
for each activity and their per cent of total expenditures; (2) 
revenues produced for each activity^; (3) unit costs for each activity, 
if available; and (4) per capita costs when they are meaningful. 
It should also contain a description of the duties of each agency or 
department of government, a brief outline of its activities during 
the past year, and plans for the future. Charts and other illustrative 
material add to the interest of the report to the citizens. 

The complete financial report sliould contain the summarized bal- 
ance sheet for each fund, the budget and its relation to actual 
expenditures, the rewenue and expense statement showing revenues 
by source and expenditures by cictivities, with an analysis of surplus 
or deficit, the condition of local inde1)tedness, and facts relating to 
assessment, levy and collection of taxes. 

About half the states require some state administrative supervision 
over local financial reports. Some require uniform reports so that 

Municipal Finance Administration, op. cit.. Chapter 7, “Cost Accounting,” 
pp. 142-161. 
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comparable statistics can be developed and others offer advice and 
assistance in preparing the reports.^*^ 


The Audit of Local Finances 

There are two kinds of audits performed on local finances. The 
first is the current audit by the controller or chief finance officer. 
Jt is called the pre-audit since it is made prior to the j)ayment of 
claims and bills. It also takes care of the daily, weekly, or monthly 
checking of revenues and receipts. This kind of audit serves as the 
basis of final entries in the controller s accounts and is the only valid 
method of accounting control. 

The other kind of audit is the post-audit. This is done after the 
financial transactions for the year have been completed. This should 
be done by a source independent of the controller or the administra- 
tion in general. In an independent audit it is necessary for the auditor 
to check and verify the accounts, vouchers and other documents, and 
to report his findings to the council. The independent audit should 
be done by an auditor appointed by council, by a firm of certified 
public accountants appointed by council, or by a state agency. In 
thirty states, the state audits municipal accounts. In man) local 
units, tliere is no independent audit because tlie controller or direc- 
tor of finance does this work, tint an independent audit cannot be 
obtained by the officer who performs the current audit because this 
would merely be a review of his own work and decisions. 

The Model City Charter recommends an independent audit of all 
accounts of the local government by qualified public accountants, 
selected by the council, “who have no personal interest directly or 


Municipal Finance Administration, op. cit.. Chapter S, “Financial Report- 
ing/’ pp. 162-191. Also: Carl H. Chatters, Accounting Manual for Small Cities, 
Municipal Finance Officers* Association (1933; c^nd Clarence E. Ridley and 
Herbert A. Simon, Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association (1939), and A Checklist of Suggested Items 
for the Annual Municipal Report ( 1940); Wylie Kilpatrick, State Supervision of 
Local Budgeting, National Municipal League (1939); William II. Sherman, 
“Reports to Taxpayers and Reports to Management,** Municipal Finance (No- 
vember, 1954), pp. 10M03. 
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indirectly in the financial affairs of the city government or of any of 
its officers.” The ideal auditor, according to G. F. Shirras, is “one 
who asks every question that may be expected from an intelligent 
taxpayer bent on getting the best value for his money.” 

Tax Collection 

As property taxes are the most substantial of local revenues, their 
collection should be prompt and efficient. In many cases, however, 
it is done in a slip-shod manner. Where the tax collector is eh'cted, 
and this is the case in many local units, especially smaller cities and 
rural areas, he is often a tax receiver rather than a tax collector. In 
other words, he takes what comes to him and allows the rest go 
into delinquency. In many states, he is still paid by a percentage 
of taxes collected so that taxes difficult to collect do not repay him 
for the extra effort he must put forth to get them. But in some local 
units— such as one-industry towns or coal mining rural to^^nships, 
where almost the entire tax is paid by one propt'rty owner— the tax 
collector, if paid on a percentage basis, has the most lucrative of all 
local government plums. Going to the post office to receive tlie 
check for taxes from this company, he may “earn” fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars. In the larger cities, however, the tax collector, 
usually the city treasurer, is appointed and paid on a salary basis. 

The basic information upon which a property tax bill is made is 
the assessed worth of a property as evaluated by the assessor. From 
this is prc'pared the tax roll on which the tax is calculated by taking 
the assessed valuation and multiplying it by the tax levy. For ex- 
ample, Citizen A has property assessed at $4,500. The city tax levy 
is 15 n)ills, the school district 35 mills, and the county 10 mills. 
Assuming all these taxes are collected by the same tax collector, he 
would extend thc' taxes due on a bill and send them to the property 
owner. The total tax bill would be 60 mills, or $60 for each $1,000 
assessed valuation. The total, in this case, w-ould amount to $270.00; 

F. Shirras, The Science of Public Finance, p, 609. See also: Municipal 
Finance Administration, op. cit., pp. 53-33; and Lutz, Public Finance, fourth 
edition (1947), pp. 676- 678. 
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and this would be allocated in the following proportions: to the city, 
$67.50; to the school district, $157.50; and to the county, $45.00. On 
the bill would be specified a date w^hen the payment was due, and 
sometimes discount might be offered on taxes paid before the due 
date. After the date due, the taxes would be payable at par for a 
eertain period usually a year. After that penalty and interest would 
be added for another year, and then the delinquent property might 
be liened for the amount of the tax. This means that a record of the 
tax owed is made in court, and after another lapse of time may be 
sold for taxes. The owner might redeem the property by paying the 
interest and penalties, but if not they might be finally sold, and 
proceeds divided among the local units having tax claims against 
the property. In recent years, installment paying of taxes has come 
into vogue, usually on a quarterly basis. In some states, banks act as 
tax receivers and tax payments can be mailed. During the depression 
of the 1930’s thousands of properties became delinquent and state 
legislatures passed legislation to abate many of the ordinary penal- 
ties of tax delinquency. Interest and penalties were abated, time for 
payment extended, and tax sales held up. 

Revenues other than taxes on real property are usually collected 
by appointed officials or elected treasurers of the local unit. They 
are rarely given to the elected tax collectors. This applies generally 
to fines for traffic violations, license fees, parking meter receipts, 
utility charges, revenues from services, and revenues from other 
taxes such as sales and incoine.^^ 


The Custody of Funds 

The custodian of funds in local goveniments is the treasurer. Very 
often he is an elective official. During the I9th century when munic- 
ipalities and local units were operated without the benefit of modern 
financial management and protection, large sums of money were lost 
because of defalcation and loose handling. The depositories for 

Municipal Finance Administration, op. cit., pp. 234-252. Also: Carl H. 
Chatters, The Enforcement of Real Estate Tax Liens (1928); E. A. Danby, 
“Tax and Other Revenue Collection Procedures,” Municipal Finance (Novem- 
ber, 1954), pp. 84-86. 
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local funds are banks, and they should be selected on the basis of 
their financial soundness. Very often, local funds are divided be- 
tween the banks in the jurisdiction, and this has been done so that 
no irreparable loss will come from the failure of one particular bank. 
Banks are supposed to give security for deposits. This should be 
collateral that can be cashed within six months if the depository 
bank should close its doors. The amount of the collateral should be 
at least 10 per cent in excess of the amount deposited. All securi- 
ties of the municipality should also be in the custody of the 
treasurer. 

Local officials who handle money are usually under some kind of 
bond. This is to guarantee public monies against human weakness 
and the various pressures and problems incident to the job at hand. 
Not many public officials go wrong, one surety company estimates 
only one per cent of their seven million persons in all classes of re- 
sponsibility, including public officials, betrayed their trust, and that 
the rate of public officials is no higher than those in private capac- 
ities. Until recent times, public officials were bonded by responsible 
persons whom they knew, but this method is rapidly losing ground 
to large financial corporatioi s organized to write fidelity and surety 
bonds on a strictly business basis. 

An official bond has two purposes: (1) to protect the local unit 
against monetary loss by public officials, and (2) to guarantee faith- 
ful performance of duty on the part of the official or employee 
bonded. ‘Taithlul performance” bonds, while much more costly than 
ordinary surety bonds, are not worth much more than surety bonds 
because the courts have strictly construed their limitations. Recovery 
comes largely when losses are from theft, defalcation, or fraud. Few 
companies pay anything for inability to collect taxes. Generally it is 
agreed by experts that official bonds should be paid out of puldif^ 
monies, that official bonds should be limited to positions in which 
the official or employee handles money or valuable things, that 
official bonds should be written to cover the position rather than the 
person, that the purchase of official bonds should be on a competi- 
tive and an annual basis, and that tlie bond should not be excessive 
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but should f.'ovcr the amount of financial responsibility of the official 
or empIoyee/^2 

Purchasing 

Until recent decades, local governments purchased supplies and 
equipment without regard to scientific principles. Buying was done 
by department heads, often in small quantities, and frequently at 
retail prices. There was little attempt at standardization of specifica- 
tions, testing and inspection, or wholesale purchasing. This is still 
the case in thousands of local units, especially the smaller ones. 
Following the lead c'f industry, some of the cities and laiger local 
units have embarked on a program of centralized purchasing carried 
on by a purchasing agent who is a full-time appointive officer usu- 
ally under the supervision of the chief finance officer, the chief 
executive or administrative officer. 

The chief advantages of centralized purchasing are that group 
purchasing leads to lower prices because of the larger quantities 
bought. Firms are anxious to compete for this kind of business and 
are willing to shave prices. Purchasing departments u'^ually take 
advantage of discounts for prompt payment Furthermore, a list 
of qualified vendors can established thus preventing unreliable 
vendors from bidding and delivering, if successful, shoddy mer- 
chandise. Standards can he adopted thus reducing the number of 
articles used for the same purpose Standard specifications make 
the bidding process moie efficient. Centralized inspection and test- 
ing k(?eps down the amount of inferior merchandise. Experts say 
that the cost of purchasing is less than one per cent of th(* amount 
of goods purchased and that by efficient uK'thcds of purchasing, 
from 10 to 15 per ccait of tlie amoui ^ of annual purchases can be 
saved. 


Mtmtripal Finance Ad mi nisi rat urn, ap cif , pp. 252-255f., .ind 391-394. 
Ali^o: Mavo Ft'slcr, “A Sound I\)licy for Bonding City Vuhlic Man- 

agement, Febmarv, 193}; and Hilliard B, Wilson, Municipal Insurance Prac- 
tices, Amorican Municipal Association (1939). 
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Purchasing procedure begins with the preparation of a requisi- 
tion by the using department, signed by the department head. The 
requisition is sent to the purchasing agent. The purchasing agent 
tries to get wide competition because this leads to lower prices. 
Most states have laws requiring that all purchases over a certain 
amount, perhaps three or five hundred dollars, be advertised in order 
to secure bids. For small purchases, bids can be sought by phone, 
but others should come through the mail through the use of request- 
for-quotation forms. Tliese are sent out to card lists of bonafide 
vendors. Some local units require that quotations for bidding be 
accompanied by a certified check from the vendor as a guarantee 
the vendor will accept the order if awarded to him. After the bids 
are opened, they are tabulated and the purchase is awarded to the 
“lowest responsible bidder.” Many local units like to give preference 
to local vendors but this practice should be limited to instances 
when the price, quality and service are equal. For purchases over 
a certain amount, contracts are required which are gujfranteed by 
surety. For smaller purchases and emergency orders, using depart- 
ments may be allowed to purchase without going tlirough the 
purchasing agent and the rt^^gular procedure. 

Upon receipt of the goods, there should be records made by the 
purchasing agent and notification to the using department. On some 
purchases it is necessary to establish inspection and tests. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards will make tests for other governmental 
agencies for a small fee, and here local units can get expert service.-"*^ 


County Financial Administration 

While the foregoing elements of the financial process apply to all 
local units of government, it must be emphasized that the greatest 
progress towards modernization has been made in municipalities 
where there is a strong executive, a chief administrative officer, or 

Municipal Finance Administration^ op cit.. Chapter 13, “Purchasing and 
Storing,” pp. 328--353. Also: Russell Forbes and others, Purchasing for Small 
Cities, Public Administrative Service (1951); Frank H. Whelan, “Economical 
Buying Methods for Governmental Units,” Municipal Finance ( November, 
1954), pp. 75-78. 
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a manager. Improved procedures in finance generally tend to follow 
improved administration. Counties, being sadly deficient in modem 
administrative organization, have comparatively few shining ex- 
amples of good financial organization and practice. Not that there 
have not been improvements here and there, but in general the 
fact that there is no central executive office with control over the 
entire administration makes it impossible to develop systematic 
budgeting, and modern accounting. Budgets, to be sure, may be 
prepared but they are paper presentations from the various inde- 
pendent ofiices rather than the culmination of an integrated ad- 
ministrative process. Few counties have centralized their purchasing, 
the row offices continue to buy materials and supplies in piecemeal 
fashion and largely at retail prices. Where there is a full-time con- 
troller, pre-auditing of expenditures, uniform accounting, post-audit 
of books and other financial activities may be carried on in a mod- 
ern and effective manner, although the fact that the controller is 
elective tends to make his office political rather than administrative, 
and independent rather than a part of an integrated process. In 
smaller counties, where only post-auditing of annual accounts is 
done by elected officials paid on a per diem basis, the result is 
negative at its best. At its worst only cursory and meaningless 
examinations of accounts are made. In many states, annual budget 
and financial report forms are prescribed by a supervisory state de- 
partment, and the use of these have proved a means of getting 
increased uniformity of accounting. In general,” Professor Snider 
(University of Illinois) states, ‘‘county auditing appears to be most 
satisfactory in those states where the task is performed by the audit- 
ing staff of a state administrative agency. State auditors are in a 
position to advise and assist inexperienced local officers in matters 
of bookkeeping procedure, and regular state audits afford a strong 
deterrent to malpractice.” 

An extreme example of financial decentralization is afforded by 
South Carolina where the countie.s are dependent to a very great 
extent upon the action of the general assembly. Each year the legis- 

Snider, “American County Government: A Mid-Century Review/* Ameri- 
can Political Science Review (March, 1952), p. 77. 
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lature passes 46 county supply bills, one for each county in the 
state. The county legislative delegations, composed of the one sena- 
tor and the representatives of the lower house who are elected from 
the county, meet in the counties before the legislative session. They 
survey the probable income available and hear requests for appro- 
priations from the several ofFicers and agencies of the county. Based 
on this information, the county supply bills are drafted by the dele- 
gations and presented to the legislature. Every county supply bill 
can be vetoed by the senator from the county because the bills must 
be passed by both houses and each county defers to the others in a 
sort of legislative courtesy. 

Another example of decentralization is found in Oklahoma. The 
county governing board has three commissioners. It appropriates 
money and levies taxes, subject to the approval of the excise board. 
The county excise board has three members appointed for two year 
terms. One is appointed by the Oklahoma tax commission, one by 
the district judge or judges, and one by the county conjmissioners. 
The board meets on the first Monday in July to allocate the 15 mill 
constitutional tax levy among local governmental units— county, city, 
town, and school district. This board must follow statutory provi- 
sions regarding the number of mills which must go to the various 
subdivisions and sometimes only has discretion as to one of the 
15 mills. The exise board also checks all local budgets. This board 
acts also as the board of equalization of assessments. The state 
equalization board upon the recommendation of the state tax com- 
mission can increase or decrease the assessments by class of prop- 
erty and the action is applicable to the whole county. The couut\' 
board of commissioners may audit any accounts of all officials han- 
dling county money. It determines the pay and number of d(']:)uties 
within the law. It may construct certain buildings only with the con- 
sent of the voters."^® 

In California, a different arrangement exists. Here the board of 
supervisors has three general fields of governmental power: ( 1 ) as 

Wager, County Covprmncnt across the Nation ( Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina 1950), p. 425. 

Wager, op. cit , pp. 579-581. 
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a governing body for all cotuiU^ affairs including such areas as the 
sheriffs office, roads, hospital and charities; (2) as an cx'oficio 
governing body for certain special districts; and (3) as fiscal agents 
ior other governing boards: for example, they raise but do not spend 
monies for the school districts. In comparatively recent yeais, tliC 
board of supervisors has been given power to control all county 
salaries and to prepare the budget foi all county departments. Tlie 
auditor tabulates and classifies the budget items and makes a report 
on the financing possibilities of the submittc‘d programs. After hear- 
ings and dc'liberalion of the county board the l)udget is adopted. 
Some coTinties submit work programs along with the budgets. The 
California system rnor(^ nearly approaches a svstem of integrated 
fisc al management not only in the county and for all its officials but 
for allied local boards co veering the same areas as well.'*" 


TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 . I^ocal government employees serving vour eommunitv. 

2. The clectjvc officials of your city, boroiigli, or tC/Vvaiship, and of 
vour county and school district. 

3. Merit provisions lor local officials and empknccs in state. 

4. The procedure of budget making in your city or county. 

5. Tax collection in your f^ommunity. 

6. Cost accounting in local gt>\ eminent. 

7. Analysis of the annual financial report of your city or county. 

8. Centralized purchasing. 

9. The pow(Ts of a chicl financial officer in a hig city government. 

10. Municipal work programming and budgeting. 




Chapter 1 1 


POLICE AND 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


The administration of criminal justice is essentially a local func- 
tion, but during the last fifty years both national and state govern- 
ments have taken upon themselves increasing responsibilities in this 
fic'ld. The F>deral Bureau of Investigation hunts down and prose- 
cutes violators of national laws many of which aim to bring about 
lederal impact on crime in general and not only in relation to viola- 
tion of federal regulations on specific subjects. While the FBI spciu"- 
heads the joint national-state-local fight against organized crime, 
other federal agencies including the Secri‘t Service and the Narcotics 
Bin eau of the Treasury Department and the Post Office Department, 
are concerned with crime. AH stales have estalHished state police 
systems of one kind or another to assist local authorities to preserve 
law and order. Their activities arc especially directed towards regu- 
lating automobile traffic on state highways and acting as a police 
lorce lor the rural areas of the state. But they also provide police 
services in cases that reipiire statewide search and action. On the 
local level, th**re arc forty thousand law enlorccanent agencies in 
city, count}', and township. As Bruce Smith, a foremost authority on 
police organization in the United States, aptly says, ‘There is there- 
fore no such thing in the ITnited States as a police system, nor even a 
set of police svstems withh) any reasonably accurate sense of the 
term. Our so-called systems are mere collections of police units 
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having some similarity of authority, organization, or jurisdiction; but 
they lack any systematic relationship to each other.” ^ 

While violations of national law are handled by federal officers 
and tried in the federal courts, most criminal offenses are defined by 
state law and these are dealt with by state and local enforcement 
oflScials. The states, except for the limited activity of state police, 
have left the responsibility for law enforcement to local oflBcials, and 
while the courts are established by state law they are local in that 
they are found in every county and civil subdivision, and many of 
the judges and otlier officials are elected by the local electorate and 
paid from local funds. 

Briefly, it might be well to review the procedure involved in the 
administration of criminal justice. First, a criminal act is committed, 
and it is reported to the police by a person who makes a statement 
or complaint that the crime was done by a known person who is 
named. A warrant is issued for his arrest. Doe” warrants are 

available to officers when the person is unknown so as to^llow them 
to pick up suspects. If the crime is committed in the presence of an 
officer or a citizen, the arrest may be made on sight. The alleged 
offender is brought before a member of the minor judiciary such 
as a justice of tlie peace, a police magistrate, or even a mayor or 
burgess in states where they still have judicial powers, and given a 
preliminary hearing, at which the person arrested is charged. If the 
justice thinks the evidence justifies holding the accused for trial, he 
is put into jail or allowed freedom on bail pending action by the 
trial court, usually known as the county court, which has jurisdiction 
over all crimes. In case the criminal action was minor such as a 
traffic violation or disorderly conduct the justice of the peace holds 
a summary trial, in which the case is heard and determined by the 
justice who can dismiss the case, fine the culprit, or send him to the 
local “lock-up” or “hoosegow” for a short jail sentence. If the case is 
not minor, an indictment is presented by the prosecuting or district 
attoniey, usually an elective official of the county, to the grand jury 

^ Bruce Smith, Police Systems in the United States, revised edition ( Harper 
& Brothers, 1949), p. 22. 
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which decides whether the accused shall be held for trial, and if so, 
returns a true bill. The grand jury may also initiate its own inquiries 
into situations that may bring persons to trial, or the district attorney 
may draw up an information and present it directly to the trial court. 
Then comes the arraignment where the accused is given the oppor- 
tunity to plead guilty or not guilty. If the plea is guilty, the judge 
sentences. If the plea is ‘'not guilty,” the trial by jury is held. If the 
jury finds the person not guilty, he is released and cannot again be 
tried for the same crime. If the jury finds him guilt)% he is sentenced 
by the judge according to the limits imposed by state law. If the 
sentence is imprisonment, tlie convicted person is incarcerated in a 
state penitentiary or a county jail from which on good behavior he 
may be released or put on parole before his full sentence is served. 
Or the court may put him on probation, not sending him to prison 
but putting him under supervision in an attempt to achieve rehabili' 
tation without jail sentence. 

Crime in the United States 

It is generally agreed that crime in the United States is a social 
problem of front rank. Crime is becoming more baffling and better 
organized as our great metropolitan areas develop, as rapid trans- 
portation allows criminals to escape more easily across the boun- 
daries of local jurisdictions, and as the increase of wealth brings 
more valuable things in the open. Crime in the United States is a 
greater problem than in the older countries of Western Europe. It 
may be that this condition is the result of general social and eco- 
nomic instability and unrest that is characteristic of a new, vigorous 
nation. Be that as it may, it is of staggering proportions. Bruce 
Smith estimates that larcenies appioach one million annually, bur- 
glaries one-third of a million, auto thefts about 200,000, while homi- 
cide, rape, assault with gun and knife, and robbery account for 
80,000 crimes of major seriousness. These figures, large as they are, 
do not include felonies and iriisdenieanors such as embezzlement, 
fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, violation of narcotic and liquor laws, 
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gambling, motor vehicle violations, and many others that are heavy 
burdens on police agencies but may not seriously undermine com- 
munity life.^ 

Urban crime rates are generally higher than those in rural areas. 
This may be explained by the congested manner of living, the 
anonymity of the large floating population, and the temptation to 
commit crimes that come from the display of valuable goods. Lar- 
ceny is four times as great in urban than in rural places. For murder, 
manslaughter, negligent homicide (motor vehicle fatalities), and 
rape, the rural crime rate equals the urban. Larger cities have 
higher crime rates. So do states south of the Mason-Dixon line and 
west of the Rockies. Aggravated crimes are lower in winter and 
higher in summer. Crimes against property are higher in winter, traf- 
fic accidents are higher in early fall and winter. The days of most 
crime are Saturday and Sunday. 

About 80 per cent of reportable crimes against the person are 
cleared by police action, but only 40 per cent of robberies, 30 to 
35 per cent of burglaries, 30 per cent of auto thefts, and 20 to 25 
per cent of miscellaneous larcenies. Between 55 to 65 per cent of 
the defendants are convicted for crimes against the persons, about 
70 to 85 per cent of the defendants in cases of robberv, burglary, 
motor theft, and larceny. An astounding 10 per cent of the entire 
population is arrested or summoned by the police each year. Five- 
sixths of these are for traffic violations, drunkenness, and disorderly 
conduct. Men outnumber women in being arrested by 12 to 1. The 
ages from 18 to 30 mark the crest of criminal activity, the high peak 
being from 19 to 25 years with a marked falling off after 35 years 
of age. Youth is high in robbery but low in assaults, nareotics, fraud, 
embezzlement, liquor violations, nonsupport, drunken driving, and 
gambling. One-fourth of those dealt with for robbery are youths. 

The rates of crime for native born whites is double that of foreign 
born whites, and that of Negroes is six times that of foreign born 
whites. Excessi\'e criminality on the part of the second generation 
aliens is generally accepted as fact but not easily proved. The rate 
is low when people live in foreign colonies, and higher as they mix, 

^ Ibid., p. 32. 
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leaving the possibility that crime may relate to contacts with delin- 
quency and to a conflict of standards of living. The arrest rate for 
Negroes is higlK^st of all racial groups, they show especially high 
proclivities toward homicide, assault, drunkenness, gambling, and 
concealed weapons. But no matter what the statistics show, police 
know that comimmilies with a large proportion of Negroes, foreign- 
born, and persons of foreign parentage clemeTits are troublesome 
from the viewpoint of law and order. Ifecidivist^’, those arrested and 
fingerprinted before, make up about 55 per cent of the arrests. 
Repeaters are highest in narcotics violations, forgery, counterfeiting, 
(anbezzlement, fraud, and robberv. More than 400,000 annual re- 
peaters are distributed throughout all levels of crime. 

No one actually knows how much crime costs the nation, but 
some estimates run as high as $15 billion. The average value of 
properly stolen per case is $750 in auto theft, $200 in robbery, $125 
in burglary, and $60 in small larceny. “Fences,” those who traffic in 
stolen projierty, take a large toll from th(^ seller of stolen goods. 
The youth who steals not for a regular livelihood but in order to 
have money for conspicuous spending is a most common offender. 
Nin(^ out of every ten stolen autos are returned, but only about one- 
fourth of otlier property.’^ 

Major crime reached an dl-lime high in the United States in 1953. 
The urban and rural crimes per 100,000 population were as follows: ^ 



Urban 

Ruial 

Murder; nonnegligent manslaughter 

2.35 

2.34 

Manslaughter by negligence 

1.72 

2.52 

Rape 

5.76 

6.22 

Robbery 

30.1 

9.1 

Aggravated Assault 

40.4 

18.2 

Burglarv 

200.5 

99.5 

Larceny 

477 6 

136.8 

Auto Theft 

96.1 

29.8 


The Pacific states had the highest crime rat(' for robber)% burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Ten- 

^ Ibid., pp. 34-57. 

"^Municipal Year Book J954, p. 423. 
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nessee exceeded all others in murder. The New England states 
ranked lowest in all crime rates. 

Uniform Crime Reports are the basic and primary source of data 
concerning crimes and police operations in the United States today, 
its territories and possessions. They are collected, assembled, and 
analyzed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation from local police 
departments. The International Association of Chiefs of Police with 
the aid of a Committee on Uniform Crin e Records cooperated in 
the development of a new classification of offenses and a general 
organization of this service which began in 1930. 


Rural Peace Officers 

Officers for keeping the peace in rural areas are the sheriff and 
the constable who have come down through the years from earliest 
England. While in England sheriffs have become little more than 
court officers, and the constable has disappeared altogether, those 
officers were important in the 19th century in rural America, espe- 
cially in the frontier regions, although whenever urban conditions 
prevailed they gave way to the more highly organized uniformed 
police agencies. In America, central control over these officers was 
eliminated as they became elective. Being elective officials naturally 
brought them in politics and thus it has become difficult to trim 
their powers because of their influence with the county political 
machines and the legislators. 

The sheriff is found in all counties within the United States and 
is, except for a very few instances, an elective official. In fact, many 
state constitutions require his election. He is thus an independent 
official, subject to no superior ofiBcer, although his duties are usually 
prescribed in detail by statute. He needs no particular qualifications 
that might apply to the job of maintaining law and order. A study 
of the office made in Indiana in 1935 showed the typical sheriff to 
be “a married man, forty-eight years of age; he did not attend school 
beyond the eighth grade; his previous occupation was farming; he 
has been a sheriff not more than three years; he did not have any 
previous law enforcement experience. His annual salary is approxi- 
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mately $1,700 a year and he is certain he will lose his job if the 
political party in power is defeated.” ^ 

But there are many counties in which the sheriff is well compen- 
sated. While he may or may not receive a basic salary, he relies 
heavily upon fees he receives for the performance of nearly every 
official act. These fees are prescribed by state law. Ilis most impor- 
tant duties being to act as an officer of the county court both in its 
civil and criminal capacities, he serves writs and processes, executes 
court decrees, serves election notices, attends courts, keeps the 
county jail, feeds the prisoners, and has many other duties not 
directly connected with law enforcement. He receives a liberal 
allowance for transporting prisoners from county jail to state peni- 
tentiaries or from their place of capture to the county jail In the 
more populous counties, his salary may range as high as $15,000 an- 
nually, but the total take of his office has in some instances reached 
$100,000. However, where fees are collected the sheriff is obligated 
to pay from them the costs of his office including the salaries of 
deputies and clerks. The office of sheriff is still considered to be one 
of the most lucrative of local offices in most localities. 

As a police officer, the sheriflF has not, in most counties, kept pace 
with modern conditions. His period of greatness in the United States 
was in the frontier days when he spearheaded tlie fight against law- 
less elements that came into the new country. His fame still is 
preserved in moving pictures and comic books. Here he is a two- 
gun man, a hard rider, a dedicated enemy of the cattle and horse 
thief, the stage hold-up man, and all the other variegated threats to 
law and order that flourished on the American frontier. But those 
days are gone, perhaps forever. He has been left behind, even in the 
West, by the FBI, the state pohee, and the city police departments. 
Nevertheless, he still has the powers of a police officer, and can call 
together a posse comitatus from ajnong the citizenry to pursue 
wrongdoers. This power is used today only in emergencies. “Viewed 
as a police agency,” says Bruce Smith, “the office is little more than 

® Quoted in Lane Lancaster, Government in Rural America, revised edition 
(Copyright 1952, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc.), p. 164, from Report of the 
Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy (1935), p. 390. 
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a monument to a historic past.” ® However, in many areas the sheriflF 
is still the most important police oflSce with an almost impossible 
job to do considering his lack of trained personnel and modern 
facilities. In some counties, notably the urban counties in which vast 
hordes of people have migrated over city lines into unincorporated 
areas, the sheriff’s office has been transformed into a modern police 
department with uniformed officers, traffic regulation equipment, 
radio cars, records, and all the other app.utenances needed to con- 
trol crime. 

Whereas the sheriff is a county officer, the constable is a peace 
officer of township, town, borough, and even city wards. Like the 
sheriff, his law^ enforcement activities today are few and insig- 
nificant. If he does anything at all, he serves writs, processes, and 
election notices as an agent of the justice of the peace or board of 
elections. He is an elected official, but in many jurisdictions no one 
runs for the office. He is paid entirely from fees, except in a very 
few places, and these fees, unlike those of the sheriff, are not nu- 
merous or large. Constables, therefore, have other occupc^ions and 
act as constables only as sideline. It was concluded in a survey 
made in the state of Delaware that “in the age of the telephone and 
the automobile the office is an anachronism, a historical relic.” 
However, it was not many years ago that the constable acted as the 
law enforcement officer in most of the small towns and villages of 
the nation, and even in the early days of the automol;)iIe regulated 
traffic within their jurisdictions. Often, it is true, they raised the ire 
of motorists caught in their toils and ultimately the organized an- 
tagonism of motor clubs. Now, e\^en then^ the uniformed policeman 
has taken their place. In some states, the peace officer of small towns 
and villages is called the marshal. Whatever the namc^ of the village 
and small town peace officei, many of whom are elected by the 
people, they are nonprofessional police officers and carry out their 
duties on an amateur, part-time basis. 

^Illinois Crime Survey (1927), p. 338-339. 

C. C. Maxc'v, County Administration, p. 25. See also Raymond Moley, “The 
Slierifl and tlie Constable,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (November, 1929), p. 31. 
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County police forces have been been established in some of the 
more populous areas. Sometimes these consist of uniformed police 
as a part of the sheriff's office, for exan)ple in Hamilton county, 
Ohio, in the area around Cincinnati, and Monroe county. New York, 
around Rochester. More ambitious is the arrangement in Los An- 
geles county which has a population of a half million in its unincor- 
porated sections. Here the sheriff heads a '^taff of deputies and 
constabulary numbering six hundred with local stations and modern 
paraphernalia of criminal investigation, records, communication, 
laboratories, and police science. Special county police forces ap- 
pointed sometimes by a county board, and sometimes by the gover- 
nor on the recommendation of the members of the state legislature 
from the county in question, exist in South (Carolina. In K^mtucky 
and Virginia there are some county police patrols appointed by the 
judge. In Nassau County, New York, adjacent to New York City, 
the county police unit consists of six hundred and fifty officers and 
men, and serves a population of one-half million. With the advent 
of this county police force, the sheriff, constables, and the state 
police were relic v(‘d of police duties in this aix^a. Another type of 
county police are the parkway police such as are lound polic- 
ing parkways and boulevards of the country around N ^w York 
City. 

Another type of county enforcement officer are the detectives of 
the district attorney or county prosecutor. Still another are the 
county “vigilantes” used chiefly in the Middle West dm*ing the wave 
of bank robberies in the 192()'s. These were \X)liinteer guards in 
banks who were gi\'C‘n fiiauums and authority to act in case of a 
bank hold-up. These w^ere patterned after the vigilante organizations 
of the i9th century in tire cattle country of the M\\st. Such county 
police units cannot be supported by the average county. (3n the 
other hand, metropolitan areas are larger than counties in many 
eases and theiefore some form of regional cooperation would be 
more practicable. In the Cincinnati metropolitan areas there are 
147 police agencies, each independrmt of the other but overlapping 
to some degree. In the Boston area there are 40 cities and towns 
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each with its own police agency; in the Chicago area there are 350 
such agencies.® 

During the past forty years, there has been a phenomenal growth 
of state police agencies and state highway patrols. In 1914, there 
were only four states with police agencies: Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the latter two limited in scope. 
Today, there is a state police agency of some kind in every state in 
the Union. According to a survey of th^^ International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, 25 states had state police units invested with 
general powers in criminal and traffic cases. State police evolution 
has followed the changing pattern of rural life. The movement to 
the suburbs has brought large segments of population to serni-rural 
areas policed only by state police departments. Looking forward 
into the future, there may be planned dispersion of vital industries 
outside heavily populated areas to protect them from the threat of 
atomic attack. This will bring new population and new problems of 
crime to the urban fringe. The first state police forces and highway 
patrols were established to maintain law and order in laber conflicts 
and strikes and later to police state highways. Now they are general 
law enforcement officers in rural areas, succeeding the sheriff-con- 
stable combination.® 

Urban Police Agencies 

According to Chief John M. Gleason of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
“The attack on crime, accidents and traffic congestion, juvenile de- 
linquency, and other important phases of police operation is the 
same in cities of two million as in towns of 50,000. There is simply a 
difference in the extent and sometimes the degree of application of 
fundamentals generally accepted. But this point must be stressed: 
the smaller the community^ the more personal the entire operation 

® Smith, Police Systema in the United States, revised edition (1949), pp. 
75-119. 

® Edward J. Hickey, “Trends in Rural Police Protection,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (January, 1954), pp. 22-30. 
This entire issue is devoted to the subject: “New Goals in Police Management.” 
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becomes.” Chief Gleason points out that many smaller police de- 
partments have a defeatist attitude and complain that they do not 
have the resources to do a good job. But there are many central 
services available to the small city including those of the identifica- 
tion bureau, crime laboratory, and statistics sections of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and tliose of the various identification, 
radio and teletype, motor vehicle bureaus of the state police. Fur- 
thermore, in metropolitan areas tlie services of the central city police 
department arc available; and cooperation with state and national 
ag-mcies and neighboring units make available modern police com- 
municatif)n to all departments, large or small. The National System 
of Identification of Criminals and Uniform Crime Reporting also 
links each department to the state and national networks of police 
agencies. In some aspects, small cities have certain advantages; more 
personal contacts with citizens, more intimate knowledge of the 
criminally inclined, better use of motor patrols, and better integra- 
tion of the police force itself. One of the drawbacks in small juris- 
dictions is the residence requirement for policemen. “Many a fine 
police career has come from an out-of-town farm ” says Chief 
Gleason. 

In the many localities where there is only one police' man ap- 
pointed by the mayor or council, there is no problem of organization. 
This officer is the comrnuni; s sole representative of law and order 
and his activities cover the whole range of police work within his 
abilities and the need. In larger town and smaller cities where there 
is a force of eight or ten men, thcie develops what Biuce Smith 
calls subdivision by levels of activity, that is, higher ranks (chief of 
police, lieutenant, sergeant) direct the lower ranks (patrolmen). 
As cities grow, specialization develops— subdivision by kinds of 
activity. There may be di\ision of duties into headquarters desk 
duty, patrol and investigation, and traftic regulation. Tlie headquar- 
ters group handles communications including police telephone, radio 
and teletype, records and police blotters, police lock-up and tem- 

^®John M. Gleason, “Policing the Smaller Cities,” Annah (January, 1954), 
pp. 14-2T 
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porary custody of persons held for questioning and preliminary 
hearing. In larger cities and jurisdictions, there is a further develop- 
ment in supervision: the chief of police; the captains and lieutenants 
in charge of major activities and groups such as records, patrol, 
detectives, and traflSc; and lieutenants in chaige of several platoons 
of patrolmen. Then comes the time when the police force becomes 
so large that it has to be subdivision by areas of activity and various 
police districts are established throughout the city. Over the entire 
patrol force of the city is the inspector, with captains in charge of 
each district, and lieutenants in charge of each platoon within the 
district. 

In New York City, the patrol force is divided into 84 precincts 
or police districts. Each is headed by a police captain, who reports 
to one of 16 division inspectors, who are supervised by five deputy 
chief inspectors, who are responsible to the chief inspector, who is 
the immediate subordinate of the police commissioner of New York 
City. Such arrangements apply also to the detective division, traffic 
division, and crime prevention division. New Y(;rk City, with 
20,000 on the police force, is unique in its need for decentralized 
organization. It takes into consideration that the “span of control” 
of a police admin is ti ator iniL^t be severely limited or else slipshod 
and undisciplined police work results. To have eighty-four precinct 
captains r(‘port to the police commissioner would make an impos- 
sible situation. 

The Cl)ieago police department as reorganized in 1982 set up a 
director of pcMsonnel, chief of traffic, chief of patrol force, chief of 
detectives, departmental secretary, and the director of the bureau 
of information and statistics, all reporting dircxlly to the commis- 
sioner of police. Each one of these administrators was in charge of 
a special bureau. C'hieago has about 8 500 y)aid employees. 

The police department of the city of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
serves a municipality of about 40,000 people and an area of 48 
square miles. It is almost exclusively a residential town, suburban 
to New York City. Many of the crimes common to larger and iiidiis- 
trial communities are almost unknown in Greenwich, and the major 
police problems are the control of traffic, the protection of property. 
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and the enforcement of minor regulations of the city. But Greenwich 
because it is a wealthy community near New York and has many 
residents who are away from their liouses for long periods of time, 
is particularly susceptible to burglaries. Likewise the city is old and 
th(^ streets are haphazard and narrow so tialfic control is a vital 
service. The basic organization ol the police department arc the four 
divisions: detective, traffic, patrol, and records. Berkeley, California, 
is a university town, mostly residential. It has well over 100,000 
population. The police dcipartment is divided into ten divisions: 
personnel and training, radio, patrol, traflic. reserve, pound, detec- 
tive, vice?, juvenile, and records and jail.^^ 

In Wichita, Kansas, the polic'e staff numbers 240. Six captains and 
a personnel director report to the chief of police. Ihese captains are 
in charge of the following divisions: crime prevention, traffic, patrol, 
detective, records, and vice.^- 

Thc Los Angeles police department is governed by a five-man 
board of police commissioners, appointed for five years by the mayor 
and approved by the city council. This board controls the policies of 
the police department and appoints a chief of police. The following 
[)ureaus have been established: personnel and training, technical 
services, administration, traffic, patrol, corrections, and d tective. 
About 5,400 employees are in the police department. 

The 1952 annual report of ^^.e Los Angeles police department de- 
scribes the average police officer as thirty-five years old who has 
served the city for seven years. He is married and has at least one 
child of school age. A high school gr: duate, thi' chances are even 
that he has a college education or is presently working to attain a 
degree. He is a veteran of military service. Out of thirty-three appli- 
cants, he was the only one who successfully passed a battery of 
civil service examinations and a six-month piubationary period to 
become a policeman. He will vie dost two thousand fellow^ 
officers when he takes another civil service examination in an effort 
to rise to the rank of sergeant. The average police officer takes home 

Tile Intcniational City Managers’ Association, Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration (Chicago, 195G), pp. 77 86. 

Smith, op. cit.. Chapter 8, “Organization/* pp. 233-271. 
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Fig. 18. Orgc.nizatioii of the Wichita, Kansas, Police Department. (From Bruce Smith, Police Systems in the United 
States, p, 244.) 
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approximately $164.15 twice a month, out of which he purchases 
his uniforms, guns, ammunition, and other equipment. He has a 
thirty per cent chance of being injured on duty during the year, 
but he will receive city care for his injuries. Unlike most citizens, his 
private as well as his public life will be closely regulated but the 
possibilities are only .004 that he will be found guilty of dishonest}% 
use of excessive force or abuse of civil rights, ^n event that he vio- 
lates the law either while on or off duty, he will be subject to action 
by the criminal courts, in addition to a police trial board. If he sur- 
vives odds of better than 100 to 1 and becomes a captain of police, 
his semi-monthly take-home pay will average $249.96. As a division 
commander, he may be responsible for the protection of the lives 
and property of up to one-third million persons. 

The urban areas of the United States embrace almost 100 million 
people and these are protected by 120,000 policemen. The largest 
single force is New York City with 20,000. For cities over 250,000 
population, two and one-third police employees per thousand popu- 
lation is average; but in cities under that figure the ratio is lower, 
down to one and a third per thousand in smaller cities and large 
villages. Five-sixths of our cities and towns are below 25,000 popu- 
lation. The average strength of the police department is eight per 
municipality. 

The entrance salary for patrolmen salaries in cities over 10,000 in 
1954 ranged from $1,770 to $5,070, the median being $3,350 to 
$3,900, Maximum salaries were $5,^30. Salaries of police chiefs 
ranged from $2,690 to $18,000.^^ The almost constant increase in 
police salaries was brought about by the rising cost of living, the 
need for attracting recruits of superior quality, a desire to retain 
experienced policemen, and a recognition by politicians of the city 
employee vote.^'^ Recent years have brought a shorter work week, 
forty to forty-four hours, to most poli ' snen. In virtually ail depart- 
ments, the standard workday is now eight hours. In 952 cities which 
spent a total of $58 million on police in 1953, more than 90% was for 

Angeles Police Department, 1952 Annual Report, pp, 2-10 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, p. 410. 

Bruce Smith, Jr., “The Policeman’s Hiie,” The Annals (January, 1954), 
pp. 119-126. 
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wages and salaries. Police expenditures per capita averaged $6.77 
in cities between 10,000 and 25,000; but in cities over 500,000 they 
were $11.72.^« 

Police departments are established to carry out certain primary 
duties in tlie community. They maintain law and order by per- 
suasion and if necessary by force. Their basic pnrposi^s are to pre- 
vent crime, to suppress criminal activity, to apprehend criminals, to 
preserve the peace, to regulate conduct, and to protect life and 
property. Patrol activities are carried on by uniformed police and 
include moving about a “beat” and observing conditions, controlling 
public gatherings, inspecting business and eommereial establish- 
ments after closing hours, answering calls in any kind of emergency 
such as robbery, accidents, and fire; settling minor c omplaints, in- 
vestigating on the spot, preserving physical evidence of crime, ar- 
resting offenders, preparing reports, and testifying in court. A 
patrolman should be able to give first aid, should know his beat 
and the people in it, and be ready for anything. The most common 
and oldest patrol is the foot patrol. In recent years, howet^er, auto- 
mc;)bile jiatrol has been becoming standard. The auto patrol covers 
a greater area at less expense, can overtake offenders in automobiles, 
can respond to emergency calls with speed, and with a two-way 
radio can keep in constant touch with headquarters. The automobile 
also allows the patrol to carry extra equipment and heavier fir earms. 
Foot patrols are still necessary for such functions as the inspection 
of business places. It is generally agreed tlrat a one-man auto patrol 
is preterable to a two-man patrol. It gives greater patrol coverage 
for the same number erf men, it is .safer for the police, and has been 
found to be more efficient. 

Police mirst investigate crimes. The requirements of criminal in- 
vestigation in medium and large cities demand that there be a de- 
tective division whose members are not in uniform. Most crimes are 
solved by intelligence, hard work, and information. A detective seeks 
“the facts,” analyzes them, and tries to use them to apprehend the 
offender and solve the crime. A uiodern police department is 
equipped with many scientific and technical aids; chemistry, micros- 
Thr Municipal Year Book J955, p. 412. 
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copy, photography, medical knowledge, impression casts, criminal 
records, fingerprinting, lie detectors, and even psychiatry. Auxiliary 
to the larger police forces is a corps of specialists who are brought 
into cases which require expert assistance. 

The enforcement of laws relating to gambling, prostitution, nar- 
cotics, and liquor is known as vice control. Vice operations are often 
highly organized because of the large potential profits in such illicit 
activities. As the televised investigations of the United States Senate 
conducted in 1950 and 1951 by the Kefauver Committee indicated, 
organized vice crosses local, state, and oven national boundaries 
and cooperation of law enforcement agencies at all levels is neces- 
sary to control the operations of the "underworld.” Because of rapid 
transit and communications, vice in Chicago or Detroit cannot be 
controlled solely by the police departments in those cities. The tre- 
mendous profits of vice are used to corrupt the government and en- 
forcement officials where possible. When the underworld has part- 
ners in government itself, suppression of organized crime is almost 
an impossibility and an electoral revolution at the polls is often 
iK'cessary to "clean up the mess.” For many years, organized crime 
has been a major factor in political and governmental life in many 
cities, and in all larger places is a problem of significant proportions. 
Vice squads which specialize in various forms of vice control are 
common in larger cities, but the efforts of pcTtrolmen and detc'ctives 
are always basic. The Kefauver Committee reported that there was 
evidence of corruption and connivance with organized crime in state 
and local government, and was present in four dillerent forms: (1) 
direct bribe or protection p.iymcnts, (2) political influence to pro- 
tect criminal actiN'ities; (0) law enforcement officials found with 
unusual and iiiu'xplained wealth; and (4) law (aitorcement officials 
participating directly in organized crime.^' 

The national concern wath juvenile d 'Hnquoicij has focused at- 
tention on another geneial task of the local police dcpiutment. In 
most states, a juvenile for the purposes of criminal prosecution is 

Na1i(mn] ^Uinicipal Review (Inlv, 1951) “Cnrno Up to States and Cities,*' 
pp. 254-359, ht'inu; oxcorpts li(in. Tliitcf Jntenm Report oj the Special Commit- 
tee to Invest igaic Organized Cnme in Inicrsiatc Commerce^ United States 
Senate. 
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under 17 or 18 years of age and may receive special treatment in 
the courts, the object being rehabilitation rather than punishment. 
Many police departments have established juvenile delinquency 
bureaus to help communitywide campaigns to control this growing 
menace. For juvenile delinquency is more than a police problem, 
it is a community problem and the cooperation of schools, welfare 
agencies, health agencies, and others are needed. The role of the 
police in the prevention of juvenile delinquency is to keep watch 


CITY DEPARTMENT OF POLICE AT WORK 

An over-all view of tlie work of a department of police m a large city 
is furnished by the 1954 report of the police commissioner ol the city of 
Philadelphia. The department had 4,569 uniformed and plain-clothed 
police men and women, 638 school crossing guards, and 1,062 reserves. 
The statistical record for 1953 was as follows: 259 manslaughters and 
murders, 93% cleared up by arrest; 2,948 robberies, 33% cleared up by 
arrests; 2,198 aggravated assaults, 86% cleared up by arrests; 444 statutory 
offenses, 61% cleared up by arrests; 12,256 burglaries, 17% cleared up by 
arrests; 16,602 larcenies, 15% cleared up by arrests; 4,549 autos stolen, 
32% cleared up by arrests and 75% of the cars returned; 84,722 rests for 
all other felonies and misdemeanors. The police service budget amounted 
to $22.6 million, of which $21 million was for personal services. Inci- 
dentally, 15,763 sick persons were assisted by the police; 1,658 residents 
left their doors unlocked; 2,216 dogs bit people and police stepped in; 
1,468 people were accidentally hurt and police assisted; and 393 persons 
attempted suicide and police went to their aid, saving many of them. 

From 'Toduv’s World” in The Philadelphia Inquirer (March 24, 
1955), p. 3. 


and report on conditions that constitute a danger to the community, 
to investigate offenses committed by juveniles and offenses com- 
mitted by adults on juveniles, to help organize healthful juvenile 
activities in the community, and to help in the adjustment of a pre- 
delinquent or delinquent youngster. Members of the juvenile de- 
linquency bureau should be qualified to specialize in juvenile prob- 
lems rather than in regular police work. 

Traffic regulation is the most important single function of police 
departments today in terms of manpower and money expended The 
traffic problem is broader than police supervision. Police agencies 
are only part of vast network involved in traffic control. The Presi- 
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dent’s Highway Safety Conference projected three fields of action. 
These were engineering, education, and enforcement which were ex- 
panded in eight major areas of activity: laws and ordinances, acci- 
dent records, education, enforcement, engineering, motor vehicle 
administration, organized public support, and public information. 
The President’s Highway Safety Conference defines traffic super- 
vision of the police. First, it involves directing traffic— answering 
questions, telling motorists and pedestrians what to do, and making 
emergency rules for the flow of traffic. Second, it means inv^estigating 
accidents— giving first aid, protecting the scene from pile-ups, find- 
ing out what happened, and reporting facts and conclusions to head- 
quarters. Third, it includes traffic enforcement— detecting and 
remedying defects in driver behavior and equipment, starting ap- 
propriate action to prevent traffic congestion from such defects, and 
helping in the trial and punishment of traffic violator^.^® 

The Court System 

Once the offender is apprehended and arrested by police or otlier 
law enforcement officers, he is brought before the courts for trial. 
The first level of courts is known as the minor judiciary, the mem- 
bers of which are variously known as justices of the peace, magis- 
trates, recorders, aldermen, ^ id i>thers. These courts are not courts 
of record and the judges are not trained in the law. Generally their 
jurisdiction is limited to cases when in the maximum sentence is 
thirty days or $100 or $200 fine. State law provides for tlie precise 
areas in which these courts may act. They are elected by the people 
of townships, boroughs, villages, and sometimes wards of cities. 
For the most part they are part-time dispensers of justice and are 
paid by fees derived from the cases they hear. In larger cities, these 
justices may he on a salary basis, ma^s i)e trained in the law, and 
work full-time at their duties. 

These minor courts have two general responsibilities. First, they 
hear and determine minor criminal cases. Their precise jurisdiction 

International City Manageis' Association, Municipal Police Administration 
( 1950 ), pp. 285 - 286 . 
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in this regard is outlined in state law. Such cases include traflBc vio- 
lations, violations of local ordinances, and breaches of the peace 
such as being drunk and disorderly, and otlier criminal actions in 
which the fine is not higher than one or two hundred dollars. Some- 
times, penalties imposed may include a limited jail sentence. Always 
the defendant has die right to appeal his sentence to the higher 
court. 

Second, the minor courts are empowered to hold preliminary 
hearings in cases of more serious crimes. At these hearings, only the 
evidence or testimony against the accused may be presented. At this 
stage, lawyers often advise their clients to say notfiing. After the 
judge hears the case, he may dismiss it for want of evidence and the 
person arrested may go free. Or he may hold him for trial, either 
by sending him to jail or allowing him to go free by putting up bail 
as a guarantee that he vvnll not leave the jurisdiction before he is 
slated for trial. 

While the system of minor courts was fairly adequate for the rural 
and small town conditions of the 19th ceiituiy^, they arc totally out- 
moded for the judicial business in industrial, urban, and congested 
areas. Many of thtan do little or no business. In fact, in many juris- 
dictions no persons can b(^ lound to run for the office. In a study 
made in Michigan in 1932, it was found that in six counties ha\'ing 
290 justices of thc^ peace, 269 did no business at all. The otlu’r 21 
justices did all the business in those counties outside of the 
cities.^'* 

A study in Pennsylvania i (wealed that only 71 per cent of th(‘ 
total number (rf justices elected in the six-y('ar peiiod ending 1939 
were actually commissioned. The av<Tage age for the justices in 
office in 1910 was 50, and tlaa'r a\erage term of office was slightly 
over six years, which is ^he length of one term. Justices came from 
many occupations; laborer or un.skilh'd workers, 17 per cent; fann- 
ers, 12 per cent; skilled laborers, 11 pc-r cent; merchants, 8 pci cent; 

MiiAinc Boorcl \'jrlu(', ‘'Improving the Structure of the Courts,” The Anruilf! 
of tJtc American Aradetwj of Polilical and Social Science (Mav, JU53), p. J 12. 
Thi.s entire* issue i.s clc\'otcd to llic topic: ‘‘Judicial Administration and Com- 
mon Man.” 
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clerks, 7 per cent; real estate and insurance, 6 per cent; and those 
who listed as their occupations “justice of the peace,” 21 per 
cent. Also there were retired persons, housewives, salesmen, and 
others. 

Out of 27, ()()() cases heard by justices in 60 Penusylvauia counties 
in 1940, 25 per cent were offense^s against property, 18 per C‘ent 
offenses against persons, 16 per cent motor veliiele \iolations, 13 
per cent olfenses against public peace, 11 per cent offenses against 
public policy, economy, and health; 10 per cent involved family 
relationships; 4 per cent offenses against public morals and decency; 
and 2 per cent were unclassified. From questionnaires received from 
about 300 justices, 7 per cent had no formal e(iucation, 42 per cent 
went as far as grainmai school, 25 per cent finished high school, and 
25 per cent went for some period to college or business school. From 
the same questionnaires, 20 per cent of the justices said that they 
devoted full time to their judicial duties, 14 per cent about half-time, 
and the rest indicated that they were concerned ordv occasionally 
with their judicial duties. Most of the justices had relatively few 
cases, the average justice had only about 20 cases a year, and 23 
per cent had no cases at all in 1940, while 29 per cent had ten or 
less.-^ 

Many criticisms have been leveled at the justice of the peace sys- 
tem. One of the cardinal dc 'cts is the fee system, although most 
slates still cling to it The fee system is criticized because it causes 
delays and adjournments, allowing ,:istices to earn unwarranted 
fees, because it encouragt's fee splitting with tfie arresting officers, 
because justices hold court when their compensation depends upon 
fees from convictions, and because the income is low and uncertain 
to the point that there is no incentive for capable men to aspire 
to the oflBce. Frequently the charge has been made that justices are 

‘‘^Pennsylvania Bar Assodation and Iiistiliite of Local Government, The 
Pc'nnsvKariiia State College, Survey oj the Minor Judiciary in Pennsylvania 
( 1942 ). 

Among the states to abandon the tee system completely are Arizona, 
Nevada, Florida, and Virginia v.hde Louisiana and South Cijolina have aban- 
doned it for criminal cases. 
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not completely impartial. The initials J. P. are said to mean “justice 
for the plaintiff,” according to some critics. Arresting officers usually 
have a choice of justices before whom they can bring their cases^ 
and they are likely to evade those justices who do not see things 
their way. A study of Mississippi justices’ courts revealed in 98 per 
cent of the cases judgments were rendered in favor of the plaintiff.^- 
A study of 25,000 cases in Tennessee revealed that 98 per cent of the 
cases in the justices’ courts were decided in favor of the plaintiffs.-'* 
The same situation was found in Michigan, New York, and Illinois, 
although in Ohio the defendants in criminal cases were successful 
in 21% of them. In the pre.sent fee system, a justice is at the mercy of 
the plaintiffs and the arresting officers for his revenue and must 
satisfy them if he expects future business. Other defects of the jus- 
tice of the peace system are that incumbents lack legal training, and 
that there is no supervision, and that the records of the office are 
inadequate. But there are also advantages. The justices of the peace 
courts, are courts of the people. They are not overburdened with 
legal technicalities and at their best reflect the opinion and will of 
the community which elects them. Regardless of the quality of jus- 
tice dispensed, justices’ courts are speedy, accessible, and can be 
reached at hours when no other court is open. And they are low in 
cost, a survey in Tennessee revealed an average of $3.55 a court case, 
and surveys in other states reveal relative low costs per case. 

Proposals for reform and changes in the justice of the peace sys- 
tem cover a wide range. They include outright abolition of the 
justices and a transfer of tlieir duties to full-time salaried judgcis 
trained in the law in a district court larger in size than a township, 
under the supervision of the general trial (;ourt of the county. Tliey 
include also proposals for a reduction in the number and a consoli- 
dation of the work in fewer offices, the abolition of fees for annual 
salaries, in-service training of justices, stripping them from their 
power as trial judges, and closer supervision of their work by the 
county courts. Radical changes are difficult because in all but a few 

S. Sikes, “Judicial Administration in Mississippi,” Mississippi Law Jour- 
nal (December, 1933), pp. 109-132. 

T. L. Howard, “The Justice of the Peace System in Tennessee,” Tennessee 
Law Review (December, 1934), pp. 6-8. 
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states the justices are constitutional officers. Furthermore, they are 
politically influential in state legislatures and have been able to 
combat successfully many attempts to change their prerogatives and 
manner of doing things. 

Whatever usefulness the office has in rural areas, it has proven 
inadequate in urban and metropolitan places because of the com- 
plexity of criminal justice and the concentration of population. Un- 
trained, part-time, fee-paid justices simply cannot do the work 
required. Many of the city magistrates are full-time, trained in the 
lav^ and on a salary basis. Furthermore, new and special types of 
courts have been established to take care ol the heavy load in a 
more practical and effieient wav than the ordinary justices’ courts. 
A notable example is the municipal court of Philadelphia estab- 
lished by the state legislature in 1913. The court consists of a presi- 
dent judge and one associate judge for each 200.000 population 
elected by tl)e people for ten-year terms. They are paid by salary, 
are learned in the law, and are clothed not only with the powers of 
the justice ol tlie peace, but in addition have broader powers. The 
court has five divisions: civil, criminal, juvenile, domestic relations, 
and misdemeanants. Tlie criminal jurisdiction of the municipal court 
extends in all criminal actions and suits for penalties, cxc( pt in the 
trial of indictments for the major and gravet crimes. It has exclusive 
jurisdiction in all proceed '*^gs concerning neglected, deliiujucnt, 
and dependent children under 18 years of age, except in case of 
murder. It has exclusive jurisdiction :dso over cases of desertion and 
nonsiipport. The misdemeanants diwsion is concerned with ti'ials 
of charges of disordt'rly conduct, drunkenness, and other such mat- 
ters. It is sometiuK^s known as the “morals court” of Philadelphia. 
The munici])al court in Philadelphia is an example r)f an attempt to 
bring the legal machinery of a great city to a point where it is able 
to meet tlu' complicated problems Oi ^ 'uninal justice under urban 
conditions. It occupies a middle ground between the lower justices 
courts, called magistrates in Philadelphia, and the trial courts of 
quarter sessions. Emphasis is laid on informal procedures to attain 
adjustment and rehabilihilion. It is a unified system in which legal 
justice and social problems are brought into focus as they apply to 
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individuals charged with crime.^^ In many cities, there are special 
juvenile, traflBc, morals, and other courts in which trained judges 
and staflF attempt to administer justice in speedy and fair procedures. 

After arrest and the preliminary hearing by a justice of the peace 
or magistrate comes the next step in the process of criminal justice. 
This is the indictment or accusation by information. If a grand jury 
is functioning, the case is brought to its attention by the prosecuting 
oflBcer in a secret session in which testimony in behalf of the accused 
is not heard. The grand jury is a body of from seven to twenty-three 
persons taken from the body of citizens by the process of nomina- 
tion and drawing by lot. They consider the evidence against the 
accused and if this evidence, if uncontradicted, would result m con- 
viction, the grand jury hands down a “true bill.’' If a true bill is 
found, the accused is scheduled for trial in the next session of the 
court. This ancient method of indictment has been challenged in 
about half the states by the method of information which is brought 
to the trial court directly by the prosecuting attorney upon oath on 
the basis of evidence received from private persons or law enforce- 
ment officers. It sets the machinery of trial in motion. But in all cases 
the grand jury may be used as an alternative method. Conceded that 
the process of information may ultimately supersede the grand jury 
as a routine method of accusation, the grand jury as representative 
of the community can still be called by the judge or by petition of 
residents and may open up investigation of crime without any spe- 
cific charge. The Kefauver Committee said: “The grand jury is the 
traditional organ of law enforcement charged with the responsibility 
of uncovering corruption in government and misfeasance and non- 
feasance in office of public officials.” 

The prosecuting attorney, known variously as prosecutor, state s 
attorney, or district attorney, is usually a county official elected by 
the people and paid in most states from county funds. Outside of the 
judge he is the most important unit in the process of law enforce- 
ment. He decides who shall be prosecuted by the state and brought 

Tangcr, Alderfer, and McGeary, Pcnnsijlvania Government, State and 
Local (1950), pp. 141-157. 
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to trial. Even where the grand jury acts, it takes liis recommenda- 
tions to a great extent for he has the staff of deputies and detectives 
to collect and assemble evidence in the case. Furthermore, he con- 
ducts the trial against the accused and is responsible to a great de- 
gree as to the outcome in terms of conviction, dismissal, or com- 
promise. The oflBce is often sought by younger members of the bar 
who view it as a stepping stone to higher political or judicial prefer- 
ment. This office has provided such preferment for hundreds of 
important political leaders including Governor Dewey of New York, 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California, Senator Robert La Follette 
and his son Phil of Wisconsin, and Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia. A study of 767 lawyer governors and members of Congress 
shows that forty-two per cent had been prosecuting attorney.^ most 
of them holding the office at the beginning of their political 
careers.^^ 

The trial court in all states is the most important institution of 
criminal justice. Here the accused stands trial, the prosecutor pre- 
sents evidence designed to convict him, the accused person s lawyer 
strives to prove his innocence of the charge, the judge presides over 
the battle of wits and enforces legal rules and regulations according 
to law, the jury of twelve decide on the guilt ol the accused, and the 
judge sentences according to law. The trial is an exceedingly com- 
plicated procedure and imj)ortant trials may run for weeks and 
months. As Judge Curtis Bok says: “The courts were once the coun- 
try's greatest theatre. People came from miles around and hung on 
every syllable as the lawyers talked lor days. Happy was he who 
could sit in the jury box and be directly thundered at.” The right 
of trial by jury exists in the Constitution of the United States and in 
the constitutions of the states, and stems directly from the common 
law of England. Any politician who would attempt to abolish it 
would last only as long as his next el m ^;on. But jury trials are be- 
coming of less importance. In certain states, juries are used infre- 

A. Fairlie and C. M. Kneier, Counttf Government and Administration 
(193C), p. 25:^. 

^‘‘Curtis Bok, “The Jurv System in America,” Annals (May, 1953), pp. 
92-93. 
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quently. The jury is now used mostly in criminal cases, and 75 to 
80 per cent of civil cases using jury are accident cases.-^ As long as 
the people retain the right of trial by jury, if they desire it, it is 
possible to explore avenues for the improvement of procedure in 
the trial court. Grand and coroner’s juries seem to have reached the 
end of their usefulness. Some observers feel that majority verdicts 
of trial juries, rather than unanimous verdicts, should be possible. 
The rules of evidence should be liberalized. 

The judge of the county court, whatever happens to be the name 
of the court in a particular state, is the apex of the local system of 
law enforcement. Most judges are elected by the people but, in cer- 
tain states, some are appointed by the governor or the legislature. 
Raymond Moley says: “Considering what the sovereign democracy 
compels its judges to suffer, it is served better than it deserves. 
American state trial judges are, in spite of unfortunate exceptions, 
a hopeful group of public servants. The observer, as he goes from 
state to state, comes to recognize that, in character and common 
sense, judges are the best of those in public life.'’ ♦ 

Other local officials have to do with law enforcement and criminal 
justice. The coroner, a county oflScial usually elected by the people, 
inquires into the causes of death of a violent or suspicious character, 
or where the deceased had no medical attention before death. If he 
suspects foul play, he may summon a jury, seize evidence, and aid 
in the apprehension of the criminal. Often coroners are paid by fees. 
Often, too, they have no medical qualifications and cannot live up 
to the responsibilities of their office especially where the crime rate 
is high. A good coroner should be to some degree at least a medico- 
legal expert. Abolition of the coroner and substitution of a trained 
medical examiner has been put forward as a needed reform. In some 
states, the powers of coroner have been given to the prosecuting 
attorney. In some states, counties may have public defenders who 
take cases in behalf of persons charged with crime who cannot 
aflford to hire a lawyer. 

Ibid.y p. 92. 

Raymond Moley, Our Criminal Courts (G. P. Putnam’s, 1930), pp. 
256-257, 
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There are usually a number of court officers such as the clerk of 
courts, prothonotary, surrogate, register of wills, sheriff, jury com- 
missioners, court criers, bailiffs, probation and parole officers, sheriff, 
prison warden, and others who carry on various functions connected 
with court, sometimes along with other local administrative duties. 
Some of these officials are elective by the people of the county, others 
arc appointed by the judges of the court or the county commis- 
sioners. 

When an accused person charged with crime is convicted by the 
jur y and sentenced by the judge, he must carry out the terms of his 
sentence. Local units of government are charged only with mainte- 
nance of city jails and lock-ups used for “overnight guests” awaiting 
hearing or summary tual in the morning, or for short term offenders 
convicted of summary and minor charges. The county jail is a more 
formidable institution usually under the supervision of the sheriff 
or county jail warden. Its inmates are usually those persons con- 
victed of crimes tried in the county courts but whose terms are not 
usually longer than ninety days. Sentences for more serious crimes 
are served in state penitentiaries and, if convicted in federal courts, 
in United States penitentiaries. The Federal Bureau of Prisons since 
1930 has inspected local prisons and jails to determine tlvur fitness 
for short sentence or held-for-trial federal prisoners. Out of 3,000 
prisons inspected, full appn al was granted to only 435 and emer- 
gency approval for another 365. Less than one per cent rated above 
70 on a scale of 100, and not one 90 f r more. “Most jails even today 
contaminate and degrade those confined in them,” the bureau re- 
ports. “This is inevitable since most of them are squalid and filthy; 
they are steeped in primitive retributive traditions; they lack ade- 
quate facilities to segregate offenders of various types, ages, and 
degrees of criminality; they permit most inmates, sentenced as well 
as unsentenced, to remain completely I ik a greater part of the time; 
and they are usually operated by persons wffio are without qualifi- 
cations for their tasks.” 

Many offenders con\icted of less serious crimes are given sus- 

Quoted in Lane Lancaster, Government in Rural America, revised edition 
(1952), p, 202; from Federal Prisons (1948), pp. 48-49. 
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pended sentences, with or without probation. If probation is granted, 
the oftender reports regularly to probation officers supervised by the 
court while taking his regular place in society. In state and federal 
prisons, a convicted and imprisoned person may be released under 
parole supervision before his full sentence is served. Also pardons 
may be granted, a person with pardon receives full freedom. 

Law Enforcement Can Be Improved 

Much of the blame for the unsatisfactory condition of law enforce- 
ment can be placed upon the constantly changing conditions of 
American life. Mass immigration, industrialization, urbanization, 
world wars, international responsibilities, new inventions have kept 
the nation in a state of flux, and sometimes jitters, during the first 
half of the 20th century. In fact, American institutions have never 
been stabilized; they have always been dynamic. As a result, large 
segments of American population were often off-balance, malad- 
justed, and insecure. Many people lived lives that were unsettled, 
subject to terrific stresses and strain. It is small wonder, then, that 
our crime rate in the United States is high compared with European 
nations that are much more ‘ set in their ways.” High crime rates are 
characteristic of our kind of society. 

But the people of the nation have it in their power to impro\e 
conditions; in fact, improvements in organization and technique have 
been continuously adopted and applied. The challenge of organized 
crime has brought a counter-challenge, the conflict between good 
and evil has been going on since the turn of the century. The fight 
against crime enlists the enthusiasm of citizens and technicians alike. 
As organized crime rears its head above the everyday scene, there 
are men and women, organizations and institutions ready to take it 
on without fear of consequences. 

Observers, critics, and experts have studied the American situation 
and come up with some answers. Many of them are long-term, in- 
volving political and economic improvements— effort toward elimi- 
nation of slums, the mitigation of the evil effects of poverty, the 
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attempt to bring more security into American life. Others have to 
do with governmental organization and techniques of administration. 
Of the latter, brir f mention is made of a few of the suggestions: 

(1) Small police forces, independent, ill-equipped, and untrained, 
must give way to larger regional units, (^specially in metropolitan 
areas. 

(2) The elective sheriff, coroner, and constable must be relieved 
of their law enforcement responsibilities, 

(3) Police officers must be trained both before and after entering 
service. They should be protected against political dismissals. 

1^4) All police agencies should be equipped with modern equip- 
ment, and should take advantage of specialized services and leader- 
ship offered by state and national law enforcement agencies. 

(5) State police organization, having become recognized law en- 
forcement agencies along state highways and in rural areas, should 
be constantly strengthened for these responsibilities. 

(6) Centralization of police authority at the national and state 
levels must be opposed, l)ut it is necessary to develop greater co- 
operation on all three levels. Some state supei vision to achieve uni- 
formity in law enforcement policies and methods appears to be 
needed. 

(7) Rates of pay and economic security for law enforcement 
officers must be on a par wi^h those in business and industry, and 
in recognition of their special duties. 

(8) The minor judiciary must be better trained and equipped for 
its job of administering criminal justice in localities. 

(9) The court system wntliiii the state as a whole should be better 
integrated in order to speed the work of law enforcement, eliminate 
costly duplication, and raise the morale of law enforcement agencies. 

(10) Tlua'e must be a unified court system in metropolitan areas 
designed to attain specialization and integration of all institutions 
within the metropolitan community.''^ 

See Senale Special Committee to Investigate Organized Cnme in Inter- 
state Commerce, Final Report made August 31, 195J. This was the Kefauver 
Committee which televi.sed its hearings. Also: American Bar Association, Report 
of the Commission on Organized Crime (1951). 
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The United States has been described as a ‘‘nation on wheels.” By 
the end of 1954, there were more than 58 million motor vehicle 
registrations, of which almost 10 million were trucks. This is an 
increase of 66 per cent over the World War II peak. Traffic deaths 
in 1954 reached 36,300; nonfatal injuries totaled 1,250,000; total 
economic losses were estimated at more than $4 bill ion. ^The death 
rate of 6.5 per 100 million vehicle miles traveled was an all-time 
low— one sign of improvement in the traffic situation. The United 
Bureau of Public Roads e\stimates that motor vehicle registrations 
will be 81 million by 1965, and that 814 billion miles will be traveled 
in that year.^ 

In 1953, an aggregate of $5.5 billion was spent for highway pur- 
poses by all levels of government. Two-thirds of this amount was for 
construction. Yet it is generally agreed that tremendous amounts of 
money must still be spent in order to modernize the nation's road 
and street system. The importance of doing this was highlighted 
by President Eisenhower's bold $101 billion road construction pro- 
posal made in 1955 to Congress which called for a ten-year, joint 
national-state-local progiam of road construction. 

Traffic control, therefore, is a function of extraordinary importance 

* Franklin M. Kreml, “Traffic Administration— Developments in 1954,” The 
Municipal Year Book 1955, p. 535. In 1954, traffic deaths figures were an- 
nounced at 36,300 by the National Safety Council. This is a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion over 1953 and compares favorably with the 1941 all-time high of 39,969. 
The number of motor vehicles on the streets and roads jumped from 3.5 million 
in 1941 to 58 million in 1954. Vehicle miles traveled increased from 333 billion 
in 1941 to 557 billion in 1954. 
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to American life. In urban areas, it is almost entirely locally ad- 
ministered but guided by state law and regulations. In rural areas, 
it has become almost entirely a state function carried on by state 
police or highway patrols. It is significant that the trend in traflSc 
accidents has been slowly shifting from urban to rural areas. In 
urban areas, the problem is one of traffic accident prevention and 
traffic facilitation, while in rural areas the major problem is still that 
of traffic safety.^ 

Traffic safety is a national problem of major proportions today. 
Although the national government has little or no legal responsi- 
bility in this field, it has recognized its importance and is trying to 
coordinate the efforts of state and local governments as well as those 
of private agencies siK'h as national automobile and safety oigaiiiza- 
tions. Such conferences as the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence have spotlighted for national attention the problems of high- 
way safety and the possibilities for joint effort through an Action 
Program.'^ 

Traffic experts have evoh od a comprehensive program to improve 
traffic control and to increase traffic safety. It is based upon the three 
E’s— engineering, education, and enforcement— and embraces eight 
areas: laws and ordinances, accident records, education, enforce- 
ment, engineering, motor vehicle administration, organized public 
support, and public information. Responsibility for traffic safety 
must be allocated between states and local units, betv\^cen police 
and other official agencies, and between official agencies and private 
organizations. No one agency can do all that is needed. It is a task 
requiring a high degree of cooperation and coordination. 

Laws and Ordinances 

Ever since the advent of the motoi \-ffiicle during the first years 
of the present century, states have been trying to legislate a body 
of law that will control automotive traffic. State motor vehicle codes 
and local ordinances regulate in detail the manner in which motor 

^ The Book of the States 1954-55, p. 276. 

^ President’s Highway Safet)' Conference, Priorities in the Action Program. 
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vehicles can be driven, the persons allowed to drive, their driving 
qualifications, the condition of their motor vehicles, trafiBc signs and 
signals, speed limits and their enforcement, the duties of police offi- 
cers in traffic, and a host of other vehicular items. Of course, each 
state has the right to make its own laws, and within the restrictions 
of state law each municipality may pass traffic ordinaries to apply 
within its borders. In the beginning of traffic regulation, there was 
a minimum of uniformity between states and between municipalities 
within states. Drivers were often confused and safety was jeopard- 
ized by the variegated regulations and their enforcement. In order 
to stimulate uniformity of traffic regulation throughout the nation, 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 
composed of experts from all areas of traffic activity, developed the 
Uniform Vehicle Code for states and the Model Traffic Ordinance 
for municipalities. Gradually the states are comparing their own 
motor vehicle code to the Uniform Code and bringing them into 
conformity with one or more of the five acts: (I) administration, 
registration, and certificate of title; (II) driver licensing; (III) 
financial liability; (IV) safety responsibility; and (V) rule of the 
road. Many municipalities have adopted the whole or parts of the 
Model Traffic Ordinance. 

Frank Kreinl (Northwestern University), nationally recognized 
traffic expert, says: ‘‘Adoption of the Uniform Vehicle Code has been 
quite general. We have, in fact, a substantial degree of uniformity, 
particularly in rules of the road (Act V of the Code), throughout 
the United States. The Model Traffic Ordinance has been widely 
adopted by municipalities. Among the states, rules of the road differ 
mainly in legal speed limits. . . . Much sharper differences between 
the several states in sizes, weights, loads, and the related vehicle 
licensing laws place a real burden upon enforcement and have deep 
economic implications. Suffice it to say that a closer approach to 
uniformity in this important area is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of highway transportation. Failure of most of our states to 
meet the driver licensing standards of Act II of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code is a real impediment to safety. The issue is not lack of uni- 
formity, but rather the enactment of substandard legislation, which, 
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in fact, amounts to no driver licensing of the quality intended by 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 
This places an unreasonable burden of enforcement upon the police 
and the courts/’ ^ The Council of State Government says: “The pub- 
lic is and has been overwhelmingly in favor of more uniform traffic 
laws, but action to attain uniformity has been lagging.” It stresses 
the need to require city ordinances on traffic to conform to state 
and national standards. Within almost all the states, committees on 
traffic, leagues of municipalities, and other organizations are work- 
ing towards such conformity so that uniform regulation in the near 
future will be the rule rather than the exception. 

Accident Records 

In order to improve traffic conditions, the recording and analysis 
of traffic accidents is basic. Accident investigation is conducted to 
find out what caused the accident, to secure evidence of traffic law 
violations leading to the accident, and to obtain pertinent engineering 
and statistical data about the accident. Only when the facts of 
traffic accidents are known can constructive action be taken to elimi- 
nate the causes. Unfortunately, accident investigation and records 
in most municipalities and states have not kept up with increase of 
traffic accidents. It is not enough to report accidents, police need 
to be trained to report them with accuracy and to analyze them. In 
larger police departments this is a job for a traffic division in which 
traffic experts can operate, but in smaller jurisdictions such work 
must be carried on by regular police personnel. Among the elements 
of a good accident record program are standard forms for reporting 
accidents, standard rnontJdy summaries^ files that include reports on 
the basis of location, and spot maps of all accidents. The analysis 
should be continuous to ascertain the high accident locations and the 
action that should be taken to eliminate the causes. Sometimes, this 
means better street lighting, improved traffic routing, different signs 
and signals, more enforcement of speed regulations, or any other 

* Franklin M. Kreml, Traffic Law Enforcement, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University (1952), pp. 10-11. 
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action. In this way, and in this way only, can the accident rate be 
reduced. 

Traffic Education 

During the school year 1953-54, more than ten thousand high 
schools enrolled 835,000 pupils in driver education courses, while 
248 colleges offered some type of traffic education to prepare teach- 
ers for future safety work in high schools. Dealers provided 7,300 
automobiles for behind-the-wheel instruction. Most state depart- 
ments of education had staff members stimulating and organizing 
this type of instruction for teen-agers about ready to apply for their 
driver's licenses. In addition to driver training, schools are interested 
in teaching pedestrian and bicycle safety. Safety patrols guard haz- 
ardous school crossings.^' 

Traffic education is not only carried on in the schools but is an 
integral part of the work of traffic police and community organiza- 
tions. The object is to develop safe driving habits for air drivers 
and safe walking habits for pedestrians. One recent development 
that has proved successful is the school for traffic violators. The 
District of Columbia operates .such a school under the supervision 
of the metropolitan police department. The judges of the municipal 
court, which has jurisdiction over traffic cases, refers the violator to 
the school if he is deemed to have been careless or ignorant, and if 
he appears to be cooperative. Final disposition of his case is post- 
poned for a month and in the meantime he is placed on probation. 
He then signs up to attend this school for three twodiour sessions 
on successive Friday nights or Saturday mornings. Tlie violator is 
told that his final sentence may depend in some measure upon his 
progress in the class as reflected in the final examination. A final 
lecture is devoted to courtesy, attitude, and self-discipline as im- 
portant to good driving.^' 

Community organization is necessary to educate the public in 

® The Municipal Year Bock 1955, p. 437. 

® George D. Neilson, “Firm Traffic Enforcement,'’ Traffic Quarterly (April, 
1952), pp. 196-202. By courtesy of the Traffic Quarterly and the Eno Founda- 
tion. 
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traffic safety. A traffic commission composed of citizens known to be 
civic minded and interested in the problem of traffic safety, and 
official representatives of all organizations interested in traffic safety, 
are found in many communities. The Model Traffic Ordinance says: 
“It shall be the duty of the traffic commission, and to this end it 
shall have the authority witliin the limits of the funds at its disposal, 
to coordinate traffic matters, to carry on educational activities in 
traffic matters, and to recommend to the legislative body of the city 
and to the city traffic engineer, the chief of the traffic division, and 
other city officials ways and means for improving traffic conditions 
and the administration and enforcement of traffic regulations.” Local 
safety councils acting as champions of the traffic safety movement 
are also useful comjnunity agencies. They disseminate information, 
conduct meetings, stimulate action on particular traffic problems, 
and develop civic unity on traffic measures.^ 

Traffic Enforcement 

Judge George Neilson of the municipal court of the Distiict of 
Columbia says: “If more drivers were punished for violations, there 
would be fewer accidents. The certainty of the punishment is the 
important thing. It is perhaps the most vital step in effective han- 
dling of the traffic enforcement problem. Drivers who take chances 
on escaping punishment are encouraged in their careless tendencies 
by the belief that the odds favor them. As long as the operator be- 
lieves his chances of being punishech even if he is caught, are slight, 
he is likely to continue his irresponsible driving. He realizes in the 
first place he must be apprehended by the police, and by the law 
of averages it will be impossible for tlie latter to catch up with him 
every time. If, and when, they do, the penalty will be a small money 
fine. So, he reasons, why not take a chance? Of course, this attitude 
is the result of fallacious reasoning. It overlooks the tragic but 
nevertheless real fact that the life the driver sooner or later is likely 
to take may be his own. Every time he violates a traffic law, espe- 

The International City Managers' Association, Municipal Police Administra- 
tion, foiinli edition, pp. 324-326. 
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THE LOUISVILLE TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION 



I 1 Stenogropher | 


Fig. 19. The Louisville, Kentucky, Traffic Organization. (From Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and Northwestern University Traffic 
Safety Institute, Accident Prevention Bureaus in Municipal Police Departments, 
p. 30.) 

dally one of those in the category causing most of our highway acci- 
dents, he moves one step nearer to his own injury or complete de- 
struction.” ® 


Neilson, op cit., pp. 193-194. 
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TrafBc enforcement is largely the responsibility of the police and 
the courts. One of the basic problems in police organization is the 
amount of spe^cialization needed for traffic enforcement. Obviously 
in smaller local units the regular uniformed police must function as 
traffic officers as w^ell as general police officers. In fact, a growing 
percentage of the time of the average police officer is being taken 
up with traffic problems. But as the size of the local unit increases, 
the volume of traffic and congestion also increase. There are many 
traffic authorities who believe that specialization in traffic is as 
necessary as it is in criminal investigation, and that a special traffic 
division and special traffic officer are required as much as a separate 
bureau of investigation and detectives. There appears to be no 
formula by which to determine when a full-scale traffic division is 
necessary. When the job is big enough and when efficiency can be 
improved thereby a traffic division should be established no matter 
what the size of the municipality. The most simple specialization 
is where the uniformed general police officer handles traffic on the 
streets as a part of his regular duties, while in headquarters there 
may be a part-time or full-time police officer concerned with traffic 
statistics, records, planning, and investigation. In most places the 
answer has been to insist that the traffic policeman is also a general 
police officer, although his energies are devoted mostly to traffic, 
and that general police officers .should also have some responsibilities 
in traffic control. But as the municipality becomes larger, more 
specialization both in staff and line police officers in the field of 
traffic appears to be the natural development. Frank Kreml con- 
cludes: “Training of the general uniformed forces in most of our 
city police departments today is such that it would be conb*ary 
to the public interest to place this added responsibility (traffic) in 
their hands. Enforcement quantity and quality would deteriorate 
rapidly. In most city police departments, the problems of securing 
adequate reporting and investigating of incidents assigned to the 
uniformed forces, adequate performance of patrol duties, main- 
tenance of discipline, and similar problems, are still of major 
administrative concern. With fundamental training and routine 
supervision essential to the solution of these elemental problems 
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still in the developmental stage, we cannot hope that the much more 
complicated problems of traffic supervision can yet be turned over 
to the general uniformed forces with promise of good results. A 
relatively high degree of police traflBc specialization is still required, 
and probably will be for many years.” ® 

The duties of the traffic division where such exists include the 
keeping of accident and violation records, traffic analysis and direc- 
tion, traffic patrol and enforcement, and arcident investigation. For 
general traffic patrol, automobiles give the mobility desired. There 
have been so many injuries from motorcycles that many departments 
have given them up. 

There has been a steady increase in in-service training of police 
officers in the field of traffic. Led by the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, many universities and colleges including Har- 
vard, Yale, Purdue, Penn State, and others have been giving special- 
ized traffic courses for police officers. Subjects included in such 
courses are accident investigation, court procedure, driver training, 
enforcement, education, engineering, traffic laws, and ofdinances. 
The collective and beneficent results of such efforts over the past 
three decades have been significant and cumulative. Today, the use- 
fulness of specialized traffic training is generally recognized.^^ 

There are four main phases of traffic enforcement. The first is 
apprehension, essentially a police function. It includes all actions 
in observing, detecting, and preventing violations of traffic law as 
well as taking appropriate action be it arrest or mere warning to 
the offender. But it is clear that all violations cannot be spotted or 
all places covered. This would involve thousands more officers than 
are available. Therefore, the guiding principle of selective enforce- 
ment has been evolved. This means that enforcement measures are 
planned with specific objectives rather than being at random or 
haphazard. “Selective enforcement,” states the Enforcement Report 
of the 1949 President s Highway Safety Conference, “is enforcement 
which is proportional to traffic accidents with respect to time, place, 

® Kreml, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

Shelby Gallien, ‘‘Effective Police Traffic Training,” Traffic Quarterly (Oc- 
tober, 1953), pp. 531-539. 
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and type of violation ” From accident records, spot maps and viola- 
tion data, the traffic administrator finds out what are the hot spots 
of traffic trouble, and organizes his enforcement program to reduce 
that trouble. He assigns his men to carry out the plan for enforce- 
ment as evolved from the analysis of the data. Arrest of violators are 
thus made with regard to the volume and type of violation causing 
most of the accidents. 

Prosecution of traffic violations is carried on by the police them- 
selves in minor cases brought before the minor judiciary. Here are 
heard cases involving speeding, failure to stop at stop signs or sig- 
nals, illegal parking, and other violations of a less serious nature. In 
order to get conviction, the police officer must make a clear case. 
Many a case has been lost by ineptness in handling the evidence 
and facts. Naturally, no one should be allowed the use of the “fix” 
for nothing undermines the authority of the police and the courts 
so much than preferential treatment for political or monetary rea- 
sons. In more serious cases involving the trial courts, the police must 
be good witnesses and good reporters. Facts must hold up against 
adv^erse witnesses. In such cases, the prosecutor, usually the district 
attorney is in charge of the prosecution by the state. He must work 
closely with the police officers involved so that the best use of the 
evidence is made, and should use every effort to get cases considered 
promptly and expeditiously . 

The third step is adjudication and this involves the courts. Both 
minor court justices and trial com: judges should have an under- 
standing of the problems of selective enforcement. Special traffic 
courts and violations bureaus are now found in many cities. They 
have been established to handle traffic cases only. The violation 
bureaus process cases without court trial where the defendant ad- 
mits his guilt. These agencies are handling more cases every year, 
and the traffic judges hear and determine many traffic cases by 
devoting only a few minutes to each case. Tfiis often nullifies the 
work of the police and makes the public resentful of the hurried 
process of justice. For as long as minor traffic violations are con- 
sidered criminal actions every defendant should have his day in 
court. It is the considered opinion of some traffic experts that only 
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the more serious traflBc violations should be considered as criminal 
oflFenses to be tried under established rules of criminal procedure. 
The minor ones could be settled in a violations bureau if guilt were 
admitted; or if the defendant did not want to plead guilty he could 
be heard before a referee or hearing commissioner under the juris- 
diction of the traffic court with a right to appeal to a trial judge. 
Minor oflFenses should not be answerable in the violations bureau 
but before the referee or hearing commissioner with the right to 
appeal.^ ^ 

The fourth step in traflBc enforcement is penalization and this is 
the responsibility of the court. Upon conviction, the judge applies 
the law which places penalties upon the defendant. The more seri- 
ous traflBc violations are automobile homicide, driving while in- 
toxicated, leaving the scene of the accident, and reckless driving. 
In order to stop the present highway slaughter, says Judge Ncilson, 
“a firm policy must be adopted and this means jailing the drunken, 
reckless, and hit-and-run driver.” But for minor infractions or for 
those defendants with long records of safe driving, different treat- 
ment may be in order. Many corrective measures are available that 
cannot be classed as punishpient. One of these is the violators school 
in which oflFenders are given driver training. Another is the psycho- 
logical clinic in which the driver’s defects are studied and corrected. 
In both such cases, suspended sentences or probation are utilized 
and final sentence depends to some degree upon the defendant’s 
reactions and attitudes. For voluntary compliance and improvement 
are the objectives sought. Another measure is placing restrictions on 
the driver s license. Ordinary penalization includes money fines, 
court costs, bail forfeitures, and jail sentence. But municipalities 
should prevent any public impression that traffic violators are 
brought in to replenish the public treasury, or worse yet, to add to 
the fees of the justice or magistrate hearing the case.^*^ 

But it is a fact that when traffic enforcement increases, traffic 
accidents go down. Detroit in 1937 had 335 fatal motor accidents. 

^ ^ Kreml, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

Neilson, op, cit., p. 199. 

Municipal Police Administration, op. cit., pp. 312-318. 
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The city inaugurated a traflBc supervision program and the next year 
fatalities were reduced to 196, a drop of 41 per cent. Los Angeles 
in 1941 had 518 fatalities. The city put on a similar program, and 
the next year there were only 320 fatalities, a reduction of 38 per 
cent. Seattle in 1945 had 109 fatal accidents. The city inaugurated 
a program of traflBc enforcement with the result that the next year 
there were only 80 traflBc deaths, a reduction of 26 per cent. “En- 
forcement has been in the vanguard of the attack that has produced 
a reduction of over 50 per cent in the fatality rate the past 15 years,” 
Kreml says. Enforcement, however, does not only mean arrest, trial, 
and penalties. It is most eflEective when these procedures are com- 
bined witli the intelligent and wide use of admonitions, written 
warnings, instruction to pedestrians and drivers, examination of driv- 
ers apparently deficient in skills for driving, training of careless and 
negligent drivers, and their supervision under probation oflBcers.^^ 


Traffic Engineering 

Most of the streets and roads of the nation were laid out before 
the coming of the automobile and motor truck. The pattern was ade- 
quate for the “horse-and-buggy” days but to a great extent is re- 
sponsible for the congestion found today in urban areas, especially 
in the downtown sections of our older cities. TraflBc engineering 
deals with planning for and improving street and highway traflBc 
from the physical standpoint, and with the movement of veliicles 
and persons called traflBc flow, for 4ie storage of vehicles by curb 
or off-street parking, and for loading and unloading passengers and 
merchandise. The traflBc engineer, a newcomer to local government, 
must be interested in the construction of any new bridge or street 
in a city. He will not, of course, have anything to do with the con- 
struction itself but should advise architects and engineers on 
such matters as location, width of roadway, connecting traflBc facil- 
ities, signs and markings, the grades, parking, and all other ele- 
ments of the bridge or street which will afl[ect tlie flow of traflBc. 
He is interested in any improvement that will improve traflBc con- 


Kreml, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 
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ditions and traffic flow. He is also concerned with the behavior of 
human beings when they are drivers and pedestrians in order to 
know how they act in relation to different traffic conditions. He con- 
ducts research on traffic flow, congestion, parking, hazards, and 
accidents. The traffic engineer is really the general manager of the 
street transportation system rather than merely an engineer con- 
cerned with painting signs and installing traffic lights. 

The Action Program of the President’s flighway Safety Conference 
stresses the need for full-time traffic engineers in all cities larger 
than 50,000 population. Most of the large cities have traffic engineers 
and traffic engineering bureaus, but the medium sized cities still 
rely on the city engineer to take care of traffic engineering. The 
application of the science of traffic engineering has yielded impres- 
sive results in thousands of communities, large and small. Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, suffered from excessive congestion due to double 
and even tiiple parking caused by warehouses and merchandising 
distributing centers along two adjacent parallel streets on the edge 
of the business district. There was a high accident rate especially 
among pedestrians, and strict enforcement of parking regulations 
did not help. Both streets were converted into one-way streets, and 
traffic signals were retimed to handle one-way traffic smoothly. The 
results exceeded expectations. Traffic flow increased, accidents w^ere 
reduced 50 per cent in one year, and the public was pleased. All 
this cost $175 for the installation of one-way signs. In Buffalo, New 
York, many railroad viaducts overpassing city streets were found 
to be locations of high accident frequency. Most of these viaducts 
had piers in the center of the roadway marked only with two small 
red lights about four feet above the pavement. Motorists said they 
sometimes mistook these lights for taillights of other moving vehicles. 
The remedy included the installation of three amber signals on the 
center pier facing each approach, two of which were always flashing. 
The center piers were also painted with black and white diagonal 
stripes. The subsequent reduction of accidents was almost one 
hundred per cent at the cost of $266. South Bend, Indiana, relocated 
its bus loading zone away from the intersections thus increasing 
traffic flow and decreasing accidents. Nashville, Tennessee, placed 
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four- way stops at a dangerous intersection where visability was re- 
stricted by existing buildings. Result: 70 per cent reduction of acci- 
dents at the cost of $34. Shreveport, Louisiana, moved its trolley 
coach loading zones away from center street locations to mid-block 
sections at curbs with the result that congestion was reduced and 
accidents eliminated. 

Traffic engineering on both state and local levels has been re- 
sponsible for the improvements made in traffic signals and signs so 
that they conform more closely with drivers’ sensory, physical, and 
psychological requirements. Signs and signals have become more 
standardized and more legible. 

Traffic engineers are becoming increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibilities in the event large masses of people and vehicles must 
be moved in case of emergency, namely enemy atomic attack. Emer- 
gency traffic plans must take into consideration the existing street 
system and establish through-traffic routes to the open countryside 
and to air, water, and rail connections. Direct, all around access and 
egress to the devastated aiea must be provided. Independent escape 
ways for refugees from the devastated area must be available. Civil 
defense authorities have utilized a traffic engineering department 
in their plans for emergency evacuation.^^ 

Another traffic engineering problem is that of the school crossing 
hazard. Ever increasing ti* 510 on streets creates real and imaginary 
fears on the part of parents for the safety of their children and they 
harass public officials with demam s for signs, traffic signals, adult 
crossing guards, underpasses, and olher safety de\ices v^^hether they 
arc really needed or not. Public officials are put on the spot. They 
must make some decision and it should be based upon study. A safe 
condition at a school crossing might be defined as a condition in 
which an approaching vehicle is far enough rrom a pedestrian cross- 
walk to permit a child or group of » hildren at the curb to analyze 

'"’Robert J. Allen, "Correcting Traffic Difficulties,” Traffic Quarterly (Oc- 
tober, 1953)', pp. 479 497. 

A. R. Lauer, "Psychological Factors m Effective Traffic Control Devices,” 
Traffic Quarterly (January, 1951), pp. 86-95. 

Charles G. Gouter, “Moving Traffic in Time of Disaster,” Traffic Quarterly 
(January, 1952), pp. 5-10. 
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the hazard and walk across the street before the vehicle reaches 
them. This can be ascertained by surveys which include information 
about the critical pavement width, the pedestrian walking velocity, 
the additional pedestrian clearance time, the vehicular velocity, the 
pedestrian perception and reaction time, and the crosswalk block- 
ade. Formulas can be evolved from these facts, and traflBc signals 
and other safety devices may be adjusted to them.^® 

In addition to the more common traffic signals and school patrol 
systems, many cities are beginning to use ladies to guard school 
crossings at appropriate hours. These ladies live in the neighbor- 
hood, are given a uniform and instruction, and are paid on an hourly 
basis. This has proved to be more economical than utilizing regular 
policemen for this service. 


The Parking Problem 

The parking problem is an indication that the use of the automo- 
bile within the traditional urban pattern of streets, especially in 
business sections, has not been satisfactory. In fact, it is the very 
opposite and is causing grave concern not only to people who are 
hunting places to park but to those whose economic interests are 
tied up in business and central city properties. The problem is uni- 
versal, not only in the central business districts of cities, but also 
in business sections of suburban and neighborhood areas. Parking 
facilities or the lack of them determine to a large extent where 
patrons will go to buy commodities and to do business. If the present 
demand for parking space is great, in the future it will be greater 
for there are an increasing niunber of automobiles on the streets 
each year, and there is an absolute limit, sometimes already reached, 
of parking spaces in many business sections. It is estimated by the 
National Automobile Dealers* Association that there were 400,000 
too few parking spaces in 1955, and this might rise to 800,000 by 
1960 if vigorous action is not taken to make up this deficit. 

The economic effects of this problem in downtown areas are 

Robert D. Dier, “A Study of a School Crossing Hazard,” Traffic Quarterly 
(January, 1952), pp. 102-115. 
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already painfully apparent. It is speeding the decentralization of 
cities and accounts for much of the boom in suburban and fringe 
communities. It is partly responsible for the wholesale exodus of 
residences, businesses, and industries to the outlying sections of 
metropolitan areas. Baltimore’s central business section suffered a 
$60 million, or 34 per cent, decline in assessed valuation between 
1931 and 1945. Philadelphia’s assessment \vent down from $512 
million in 1936 to $364 million in 1946; Rochester, New York, lost 
$43 million in sixteen years before 1946; Worcester, Massachusetts, 
lost $63 million, or 20 per cent, in the period between 1930 and 
1945; and St. Petersburg, Florida, gave up $26 million, or 29 per cent 
in tlie same period.^ It is the same all over the nation. Often, com- 
plicating matters still more, cities are building cxpressw'ays into the 
central areas that have tiemendous capacities for moving traffic 
fast, but when the vehicles are debouched downtown there are no 
spaces for parking. Some experts belic^ve that automobiles must be 
prohibited from coming into the central cities and that mass trans- 
portation facilities must be utilized within the most congested areas. 
Thus, commuters and shoppers could drive into the outlving sections 
of the city, park their cars at a small charge, and ride into the center 
of town on rapid transportation facilities. But the tentative experi- 
ments in this direction have not yet proven popular; people want to 
use tlieir automobiles. Stati.sticaJ evidence of this trend is that United 
States municipalities show a continued decreasing revenue and pas- 
senger volume of passengers carried by transit lines. In 1954 transit 
lines carried 12,386,000,000 passengers, a decrease of 10 per cent 
since 1953. The 1953 traffic was down 8 per cent from 1952. Since 
World War II mass transit operations have ceased in more than two 
dozen municipalities. If people cannot find parking places where 
they have been used to going, they will hunt other places. So the 
quest for parking space has been iir^'n.sive; on it hinges success or 
lailure for many businesses. In the new suburban regions, the prob- 
lem is similar, for those areas that cannot provide convenient park- 
ing facilities will lose trade and suffer economic loss in spite of the 

Solomon, Parking, The American Municipal Association (April, 1951), 

p. 2. 
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fact that they are far from the central city. Even in neighborhoods, 
people will not walk to stores. Curb parking is not sufficient, and 
therefore off-street parking must be made available. 

Various means have been used to provide off-street parking in 
American cities. In downtown and already blighted areas close to 
the central business districts, many obsolete buildings have been 
torn down and the lots used for parking. Most of these have been 
operated privately with charges at the rate of what the traffic will 
bear. Many municipalities have gone into the off-street parking 
business, utilizing public lands or lots that have reverted to the city 
for delincjuent taxes. By the end of 1954, 685 cities out of 1,219 of 
over 10,000 population owned and operated a total of 2,179 city- 
owned lots, an average of three to a city. Of these, 345 were 
metered, 31 charged for parking with an attendant, and 291 allowed 
free parking.^^ 

While the supply of off-street parking facilities operated by com- 
mercial firms has greatly increased in recent years, it has not met the 
demand. The old-time parking garage has construction^and operat- 
ing costs that make rates too high for the ordinary motorist. The 
newer parking garages with ramps and open-air levels are often 
better placed with regard to location, and offer excellent service 
but they, too, have rates too high for the regular commuter and 
shopper. Commercial parking lots more nearly meet the demand for 
low-cost, convenient facilities but many of them are off the beaten 
track, not conveniently located for late-night return, are not main- 
tained adequately and are sometimes at the m(Tcy of auto-thieves. 
Nevertheless most of these lots are used to capacity. However, 
greatly expanding facilities of this kind will probably not be avail- 
able in the future. Two alternative solutions to the parking problem 
exist. One is to let things go their natural course and allow decen- 
tralization of larger cities to continue apace and the problem of 
business and shopping location in smaller cities and suburban areas 
to work itself out. The other alternative is to realize that parking is 
a public problem and have cities and local units take on responsi- 
bility to provide for it in order to preserve the existing property 
The Municipal Year Book 1955, pp. 440-447. 
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values of the area. More than half of the states have in recent years 
given municipalities power to construct, maintain, operate, and 
finance oft'-street parking facilities. Some states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Connecticut, have given ad hoc local units 
such as municipal authorities, parking districts, or redevelopment 
agencies power to construct and maintain parking facilities and to 
finance them through bonds payable from the revenues of the 
facility.^^ 

Kansas City, Missouri, is constructing a centra] business district 
parking terminal to accommodate 1,800 cars with a magnificent 
approach from a new freeway to the heart of the city. This is a 
project of federal, state, city, and private business cooperation. The 
Kansas City Master Plan called for a system of radial expressways 
centering in the downtown area and connecting it with the residen- 
tial and other commercial and suburban areas throughout the 
metropolitan region. A survey conducted in 1953 indicated a de- 
ficiency of about 2,000 parking spaces in th(^ 69-biock cordon area. 
The city officials have long been cognizant of the need to stabilize 
and reclaim the central business district as a unit of highest eco- 
nomic importance within the metropolitan area. The problem was, 
of course, how to secure the finances necessary for a large off-street 
parking project. Title 1 of the 1949 Federal Housing Act made 
available federal aid for sitim clearance and urban redevelopment 
and provided for the resale of cleared land to private developers. 
It was found that this area qualijied and work wds begun. The 
Downtown Redevelopment Corporation was established and fin- 
anced by citizens to construct and operate the project which, upon 
completion in 1956, will have multi-level garages and surface park- 
ing. It is a bold and imaginative approach lo the problem of mid- 
city deterioration as well as to that of parking.-- 

In Baltiinore, Maryland, the transit company leased a lot one and 

James C. Yocum and Joan P. Wliipplc, Municipal Provision of Parking 
Facilities— State Laws and City Projects, Bureau ol Business Research, Ohio 
State University (1946). Also sc(‘: Oriii F. Noltin^ and Paul Opperinan, The 
Parking Pioblem in Central Business Districts, Public Adniinistiation Service 
(1938). 

L. P. Cookinijjham, Kansas City, Missouri, Clears Slums for Central Business 
District Parking Terminal, American Municipal Association, September, 1954. 
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a third miles from the center of the business section for parking 
lot purposes. It had a capacity of 208 cars, and was improved for 
$10,000. The company provides busses every five minutes at peak 
period time and every seven and a half minutes at other times to the 
central district. The lot averages about three hundred parkers a day, 
most of whom use the bus into the central district. This is another 
type of solution tried in a number of cities.-^ 

Parking Meters 

The parking meter became popular with local government offi- 
cials almost overnight. The first installation of this invention hy Carl 
Magee was in Oklahoma City in 1935. By January, 1952, it was esti- 
mated that there were approximately 1,113,000 parking meters in 
more than 2,800 localities in the United States, bringing in a gross 
annual revenue of $76 million. This appears to be just the beginning 
for only 16 per cent of the urbanized areas of the nation had parking 
meters as of that date. However, it must be related that one state. 
North Dakota, outlawed parking meters by referendum of the peo- 
ple although by a narrow majority, and a few cities have removed 
them after installation, but it h generally agreed that this gadget is 
no longer an insignificant mechanism to extract painlessly pennies 
and nickels from motorists, but is an important institution of traffic 
regulation. 

The parking meter is a mechanical clock device which aids the 
police officer in determining when a car is parked over the legal 
limit. It is operated by depositing a coin, eit})er a penny or a nickel, 
in a slot which allows the car to park for a limited time, usually at 
the rate of fiv^e cents an hour. There are two types of meters: auto- 
matic and manual. In the automatic, the insertion of the coin sets 
the clock in motion, and in the manual this is done by a hand crank. 
More than half of the present meters are automatic. The great bulk 
of parking meters are found in the commercial sections where there 
is the largest parking demand. 

Yocum and Whipple, op. cit., p. 68. 
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There are a number of different arrangements for the purchase of 
parking meters. The most common one is where the company retains 
ownership of the meters until paid by the municipality from the rev- 
enue of the meters. Thus, there is no capital investment. The esti- 
mated average annual revenue per meter was in 1951 about $70. 
Generally the larger the population of the local unit, the greater 
the revenue. In the same year, it was estimated that $16 million was 
collected for parking meter violations, about 20 per cent of the 
gross collections from the meters themselves. The average collec- 
tions from parking meter fines per meter was about $12. The average 
price per parking meter has dropped from $69 in 1945 to $61 in 
1951— this in a period when everything else has increased in 
price. 

There is an increasing tendency to integrate curb and off-street 
parking facilities into one system. Many off-street parking lots have 
been acquired from curb meter revenues. Commercial advertising 
on parking meters, in spite of its questionable legality and taste, 
seems to be gaining momentum. 

It has been found that parking meters do effectively reduce over- 
time parking at the curb, increase parking turnover, and assist gen- 
erally in the enforcement of parking regulations. 

About 23 per cent of gross parking meter revenue in 1951 went 
toward the parking meter program which included amortization of 
parking meters, police enforcement, meter repair and maintenance, 
collection of meter revenue; while 42 per cent went for general 
municipal puqDoses including the general fund, the police depart- 
ment, and other miscellaneous purposes. Another 20 per cent went 
for off-street parking, traffic control and other such purposes, while 
the remaining 15 per cent was not indicated in the reports made by 
the municipalities.^^ 

While parking meters make the enforcement of parking regula- 
tions easier, and reduce the obstructions to shoppers looking for 

David R. Levin, Parking Meters, a Study of Their Number, Revenue and 
Use, Highway Research Board Bulletin 81 (Washington, 1954). This contains 
the findings and conclusions of the first comprehensive factual survey of park- 
ing meters. 
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parking space, they still do not provide more curb space for parking 
and therefore, despite the golden flow of pennies and nickels, they 
are not the ultimate answer to the parking problem.-'" 

THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
1954 TRAFFIC POLICY STATEMENTS 

The uniform distribution of America’s 58 million vehicles over the 
entire highway mileage of the nation would present no great prob- 
lem. However, measured by gasoline consumption and traffic 
counts, approximately one-half of all the motor traffic is concen- 
trated on city streets. These streets constitute only 10 per cent of 
the nation’s highway mileage. How can urban communities effec- 
tively handle 50 per cent of the nation’s motor traffic on 10 per cent 
of the nation’s highway mileage and, at the same time, provide 
parking spaces for millions of motor vehicles? This is the traffic, 
transit, and parking problem confronting American cities. 

The solution will be found in a combination of (1) making the 
greatest use of existing facilities, (2) providing adequate off-street 
parking, (3) most efficient use of public transit, (4) a program of 
modern traffic ways with comprehensive planning for future de- 
velopment. 

Traffic 

The first step in achieving maximum effectiveness of existing 
streets is for each municipality to concern itself as a matter of public 
policy with effectively organizing and administering a modern pro- 
gram of traffic engineering. Responsibility for efficient traffic engi- 
neering should be definitely fixed by each municipality, with the 
administrative official reporting directly to the chief administrative 
officer of the municipality Each city should make a complete analy- 
sis of existing facilities and prepare a program to insure maximum 
traffic cmrying potentials on existing streets. Skillful traffic engineer- 

Solomon, op. cit., p. 14. Also see Charles F. LcoDeckcr, Parking Meters in 
Pennsylvania Municipalities, Institute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State 
University ( 1 943 ) . 
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ing principles and recommendations should receive the support of 
governing bodies in the light of the general public good. Municipal 
officials should display courage in meeting this important problem. 

Municipal traffic engineers, planners, and finance officers must be 
called upon by the governing body to provide plans for a modern 
system of traffic ways. Determination must be made, in the light of 
traffic demand, where new arteries of travel should be constructed, 
so that municipalities can build an integrated system of traffic vv^ays, 
limited access frec’ways, and semce roads. The financing of such 
improvements should bear a relationship to the use. On all but 
residential and local service streets, the state and federal govern- 
ments must bear their proportionate share of the cost. It is the 
responsibility of the governing bodies of all levels of government 
to provide the means by which the program can be realized. 

Once the proper administrative organization for traffic engineer- 
ing is established by a municipality, the minimum program for 
such an agency w'ould be to make an exhaustive study of: 

a. The most effective use of existing streets, including the pairing 
of streets for one-way traffic, elimination of inefficient curb parking, 
elimination of unnecessary turning movements, channelization, truck 
routes, and properly designed and installed traffic control signals. 

h. The extent of the need for new traffic w^ays, with recommended 
locations and costs and suggested means of financing. This study 
should, of course, project these needs for several years in the future. 

c. The extent of the need, over and above existing permanent 
facilities, for off-street parking and the location of areas that are, 
or can be, made available^ for additional off-street parking. 

d. Blighted areas that would qualify for federal aid under the 
federal-state program of land clearance for urban renewal and re- 
development, which might properly include pi o vision for off-street 
parking. 

Parking 

The American Municipal Association regards as academic the 
question of whether or not the municipality shall be engaged in off- 
street parking activities. It must be so engaged. The primary respon- 
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sibility for solving the parking problem rests with the municipality. 
This is so because of public need and demand. The provisions of 
parking places off-the-street, in the motor age, has come to be re- 
garded as a legitimate, expected, and necessary public municipal 
service. For the welfare, safety, and convenience of its citizens, and 
to insure its own future existence, each municipality must accept the 
responsibility for definite action which will result in the furnishing 
of adequate, permanent parking facilitic's at reasonable rates. 

With full factual data furnished by the traffic engineering agency, 
the city government should determine basic parking policies and 
delineate the areas which will be left to private enterprise. The 
municipality must also determine which public controls shall be 
imposed on parking rate schedules and other phases of private park- 
ing operation. 

The municipality should determine policy with respect to the 
requirement of a fixed amount of parking facilities in connection 
with construction of new multiple housing units and buildings 
designed for public assemblage. • 

The municipality should also develop and put into effect an ade- 
quate over-all city wide parking plan and program that will cover 
both curb and off-street panking. This program must be designed 
for at least a ten or fifteen year period. The governing body of each 
municipality should, where possible, consider the enactment of leg- 
islation to enable private business to provide parking facilities or to 
adapt for local needs the parking programs successfully instituted 
by both public and private agencies in other cities. 

Much of the future value of the downtown central business dis- 
trict of each municipality is dependent upon provision of sufficient 
parking for the vehicles of the people who come downtown. 


Transit 

The aims of the public transportation operators and the munici- 
pal government in j^roviding rapid, efficient, economical mass transit 
in municipalities should be identical. Municipalities should encour- 
age the greater use of mass transportation. Streets can serve many 
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more people via mass transit than via private automobiles. The loss 
of public transit service in 120 municipalities during the past 10 
years has created a hardship on those who must depend on public 
transportation. The municipality should formulate policies of street 
design and traffic control features so as to expedite the operations of 
transit vehicles in any new construction program. Engineering im- 
provements can be accomplished in most municipalities which will 
facilitate and speed up transit service. 

TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The traffic accident rates in your state. 

2. The President's Highway Safety Conference. 

3. The Uniform Vehicle Code. 

4. Driver education in your state. 

5. Modern urban traffic courts. 

6. The organization of a tiaffic division in the police department of 
the largest city in your state. 

7 Traffic engineering. 

8. OfF-stree.t parking, 

9. Parking meters. 

10. In-service training for traffic police. 




Chapter 13 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection does not only include fighting fires that are started, 
but also trying to prevent fires from starting, keeping loss of life 
and property to a minimum in case fire does start, confining the fire 
to the place of origin so that it does not spread, and extinguishing 
it. Fire prevention, in the long run, is just as important as fire fight- 
ing. Although not as dramatic, it pays off in lowered fire losses and 
greater safety. 

Fire caused 12,550 deaths in the United States and Canada in 
1954, according to the National Fire Protection Association. Prop- 
erty damage in the United States was estimated at $1,099,500,000. 
During the year there were 55 major aircraft fire accidents causing 
the loss of 2^10 lives and nearly $70 million property damage. In 1953 
occurred the largest industrial fire loss on record at the General 
Motors Corporation fire at Livonia, Michigan, estimated at 
$110,000,000.^ The total fire cost in a community is not only the 
value of the property destroved, hut also the cost of fire protection, 
the cost of insurance premiums in excess of losses paid, fire preven- 
tion costs such as safety devices required by ordinances, loss of life, 
personal injury, and losses due to disruption of business. Some of 
these items are not measurable in terms of inoiiev. 

Fire losses in the United States are far greater than they are in 
Europe in spite of the fact that more is spent on fire protection. 
American mechanical equipment is without peer and more people 

^ The Municipal Year Book 1955, p. 359, and The Municipal Year Book 1954, 
p. 378. 
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are trained for fire fighting. High losses in the United Stales as con- 
trasted to Europe are due to a number of factors. There are higher 
values in property; more buildings are made of wood. In the United 
States, there is little emphasis upon the fixing of responsibility for 
negligence whereas in Europe the causes of each fire are pains- 
takingly sought and responsibility once fixed leads to payment of 
costs and damages by the person or persons responsible. Likewise, 
measures for the prevention of fire are more highly developed in 
Europe. 

Major fire hazards include lumber yards in which lumber is 
crowded in a small space, is readily ignited, burns rapidly, and 
spreads quickly. Vast amounts of water are needed to control such 
fires. Bulk oil storage stations from which fuel oil and gasoline are 
distributed to retail filling stations and home are hazards and should 
not be allowed in congested places. Piers and wharves are the scenes 
of many big fires because of the concentration of goods. Cities like 
New Orleans and Los Angeles have equipped their wharf property 
with automatic sprinklers. Public buildings such as schools, hospi- 
tals, and institutions are hazards because of the concentration of 
people and property values. Fire resistant building construction has 
improved conditions in such buildings but not to the point where 
they can be said to be fireproof. The central mercantile area of a 
city is a top hazard because of the concentration of buildings, many 
of them old and not well kept. Group fires may spread through 
blocks and become sweeping conflagrations. Mercantile property 
has the poorest fire record, especially the smaller retail stores that 
have no adequate private fire protection such as a sprinkler system. 
Fires also have been known to be started on such property by 
owners who seek insurance payments to get them out of financial 
stringency. Buildings with “multiple occupancy” are the source of 
serious fire losses. There may be stores on the street level, shops and 
club rooms above, small apartments scattered through the building 
and perhaps small manufacturing enterprises on top floors. Causes 
for fire in such places are many, and loss from water damage is 
usually great. Some fires are started by persons with malicious inten- 
tions. Arson or incendiarism are responsible for a substantial per- 
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centage of annual fire loss. It is estimated that perhaps half of the 
big fires in cities must be classified as incendiary or from unknown 
causes. 

CAUSES OF FIRES IN BUILDINGS 


(Tabulation ol One Yeai’s Record in a Typical City) 


Cause 


Number 


Fire started in rubbish in and around buildings 


62 

Sparks on wooden shingle roots 



40 

Chimneys buniing out (chimnev fires) 



33 

Electric'al causes 



31 

Wiring (mostly extension cords) 


18 


Overheated motors 


8 


Electric irons 


3 


Other electrical fires 


2 


Flammable liejuids 



24 

Cleaning with gasoline 


6 


Other gasoline fires 


12 


Oil burners 


2 


Kerosene lamps and stoves 


2 


Other flammable liquid fires 


2 


Defective' chimnevs or fireplaces 



21 

Didcctively installed heating apparatus 



20 

Matches 



16 

Children playing with matches 


11 


Using matches m closets 


5 


Smoking 



13 

Awning fires 


5 


Cigarette ignited furniture 


5 


Smoking in bed 


3 


Hot ashes 



8 

Food or grease on stove 



8 

Misc'(dlaneous ollu'r knowm causes 



40 

Suspicious 



5 

Unknown 



59 

Total fires in buildings 



380 


From The International City Managers' Association: Municipal 
Fire Administrationy p. 16. 


The best fire record is htdd by high class industrial property be- 
cause of the private fire protective devices installed and the constant 
supervision and care given the property. Hotels have been the 
scenes of bad fires with severe loss of life and property. It is most 
difficult to control smoking in bed which is the known cause of many 
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fires, and to control fires because of the drafts through the elevator 
systems. Dwellings are responsible for two-thirds the fires in build- 
ings, but only one-third of the fire losses. It is generally held that 
the automatic sprinkler system is the best means of protection 
against fires in buildings. By this means, water is piped to points 
near the ceilings of every room and concealed space in the building. 
In case of fire, water is discharged directly on the fire tlirough a 
head or nozzle controlled by a fusible plug, and alarm is given. The 
best municipal fire department cannot do the work of an automatic 
sprinkler. Fire fighting by firemen demands that someone discover 
the fire, turn in the alarm, which brings the men and equipment to 
direct the hose streams through smoke and flame often obstructed 
by smoke. Losses in sprinklered buildings, it is estimated, are not 
more than 10 per cent of losses in nonsprinkler ed buildings.^ 

Walter Y. KimbaU, engineer of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, describes some of the recent improvements in fire-fighting 
apparatus, “Where 60 men were needed to apply a 250 gallon per 
minute stream with the hand engine, and a dozen men supplied per- 
haps an average of 300 gallons per minute with the steamer, a well- 
trained pump crew of 4 men can put a 700 gallon per minute fog 
nozzle to work in a matter of seconds if the department has kept up 
to date in new equipment and operating techniques. Unfortunately, 
however, few departments can be really classed as progressive and 
up to date in all phases of operation. 

“Not only has the ability of the fire company to throw water been 
stepped up but the extinguishing effectiveness of fog or spray 
streams properly applied is many times the old solid stream of water 
that wrecked everything in its path. A solid stream presents little 
surface area for heat absorption. Most of the water strikes a wall and 
runs off causing heavy water damage in the process. The spray 
stream on tlie other hand offers hundreds of square feet of surface 
area of the individual water drops. These absorb heat and quickly 
turn to steam. The heat absorption in turning heat into steam is some 
7 times that required to raise the liquid water to the boiling point. 

^The International City Managers' Association, Municipal Fire Administra- 
tion, fifth edition ( 1950), pp. 9-14. 
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Also when turned into steam the water expands in volume some 
1,650 times, not only smothering the fire but purging the area of 
heat, smoke, and other products of combustion. 

“The modern, informed fire chief judges the effectiveness of his 
attack by observing the amount of steam generated. When the fire 
is out it is not unusual to find the fire area almost dry except for 
small amounts of condensation. The so-called ‘indirect attack' is 
where the water fog is directed into heated areas not in direct con- 
tact with the stream of water from the fog nozzles. 

“A number of big cities have proven the effectiveness of big fog 
nozzles on big fires. Memphis has jumbo fog nozzles mounted on all 
its salvage rigs and Chief Klinck reports that his big fires are 
knocked down in 15 minutes or less compared with hours of fire 
fighting under former methods which resulted in total property loss 
in many instances.” ^ 


Fire Protection in Small Towns and Rural Areas 

The most common fire protection organization in American small 
towns and rural areas is the volunteer fire department. In some 
places, there is a skeleton force of paid firemen or drivers which 
provides the nucleus for a large force of volunteer firemen drawn 
from the ranks of the male citizenry. There are more than 15,000 
volunteer fire companies i:* the United Slates and Canada. Origi- 
nally all local and municipal fire companies were volunteer and only 
toward the end of the 19th century did the paid, full-time fire com- 
pany become the common mode of organization in the larger cities. 
Philadelphia is the original home of the pioneer volunteer fire com- 
pany, the first one being established in 1735. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, along with the states of Delaware, Maryland, and 
parts of New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and West Virginia lean 
heavily on the N^olunteer system. Rotiding with 14 companies and 
Harrisburg, both close to the lOOdXK) mark in population are largely 
volunteer with a small echelon of paid apparatus operators and oflB- 

® Talk given at the 1954 Annual Conference of the Government Research 
Association, Shawness-on-the-Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
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cers, and in Pennsylvania as a whole there are more than 1,700 
active volunteer fire companies with about 250,000 members includ- 
ing 80,000 active fire fighters.^ 

These volunteer companies not only are fire fighting units, but are 
social institutions as well and most of them have club rooms and 
recreation facilities in the “fire house.” Having as members large 
numbers of citizens from all walks of life including a goodly share 
of young men, these companies are an important community force 
and are responsible for many improvements other than fire protec- 
tion in the locality. They take an inordinate pride in their equip- 
ment, spending huge sums of money for the newest and most 
modern fire apparatus kept bright and shining at all times. Further- 
more, many of these volunteer companies engage in programs of 
in-service training in fire fighting and prevention given by state 
departments of education, universities, and other organizations. 

The volunteer company is usually organized as an independent 
corporation or nonprofit organization under state law, and is respon- 
sible only in part to the local government. In some cases, the local 
government buys part of the apparatus and supplies, or audits their 
accounts, or supervises the purchases, or enters into mutual aid 
agreements, or contracts for fire protection outside the borders of 
the municipality, or reports fire statistics, or appoints the paid mem- 
bers of the company. The company itself operates under its own 
charters and by-laws, has its own organization, and elects its own 
oflBcers including the chief and the drivers. Money for volunteer fire 
companies may be raised from a variety of sources: taxes, municipal 
appropriations, proceeds from bazaars, bingo, carnivals and other 
community events, contributions from merchants, membership dues, 
and even revenues from state-collected taxes such as that on pre- 
miums of fire insurance companies. 

Strictly rural areas— outside the boundaries of municipalities— 
often have little or no organized fire protection, and when fire 
breaks out must rely on their own efforts and those of their neigh- 
bors. A common event in the countryside in past years was the burn- 

^ Elizabeth Smedley, Local Fire Administration in Pennsylvania, Department 
of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, p. 8. 
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ing of a barn full of hay, straw, and other combustible material, but 
with the coming of the machine age on the farm and the passing of 
the horses and other beasts of burden, this kind of fire hazard is 
going the way of the great hay barn along railroad sidings that a 
generation ago was the assembly point for hay and straw for the 
big city barns and stables. Many rural farms are too far from the 
nearest fire company to get any protection, but some are near 
enough to municipalities to be served by their fire companies. Some- 
times, this service is given free as a community service: farmers 
shop in town, the town protects the farmer in case of fire. The only 
reward for such service is perhaps a dinner for the firemen or a 
contribution to the company after a fire. Other times, this service is 
on a more businesslike basis with rates to be paid for the use of 
apparatus and men, payable by the township in which the farmer 
lives or by the actual beneficiary. Sometimes the outlying sections 
buy a piece of equipment for the fire company. Often too the town- 
ship pays an annual fee for this service under an intermunicipal 
agreement. In some states, rural fire departments can be organized 
to serve the farm areas. These are usually organized around and 
stationed at an unincorporated village.'* In states where rural town- 
ships exist, mostly in the middle Atlantic and mid western regions, 
they are allowed by law to organize fire departments which may be 
financed from tax money. In New England, the town has power to 
organize fire companies within and outside the urban settlements 
within their jurisdiction. Some counties, notably Los Angeles which 
has the third largest fire department on the Pacific coast, have fire 
departments.'* 

City Fire Departments 

Almost all cities over 10,000 and many between 5,000 and 10,000 
have full-time paid fire departments. The average city over 10,000 

^ The states are: California, Illinois, Maryland, Nt^w York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Washington. See National Fire Protection Association, Volun- 
teer Fire Departments for Rural and Small Community Service (1947). 

James Trump and Morion Kroll, County Administered Fire Protection, 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of California (1951). 
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had 1.31 full-time fire department employees per 1,000 population 
in 1955. Entrance salaries ranged from $2,077 to $5,070, maximum 
salaries between $2,077 and $5,980. Fire chiefs ranged in salary 
from $2,700 to $15,500. As to organization, in 427 cities over 25,000 
reporting, the fire chief is appointed by the city manager in 173 
places, by the mayor in 101, by the city council in 66, by a fire and 
safety board in 45, and by a fire and safety commissioner in 39.'^ 

In Boston, the fire commissioner is appointed by the mayor for a 
four year term. He has direct supervision over headquarters, the 
fire alarm and electrical inspection divisions, the medical examiner, 
and the chaplains. His executive officer is the chief of the depart- 
ment who is responsible for the fire fighting force, and the fire pre- 
vention and maintenance divisions. The fire fighting force is in three 
divisions, two with 4 and one with 6 districts. A deputy chief is in 
charge of each division on each shift, a district chief is in charge 
of each district on each shift. The number of companies in each 
district is from 4 to 12, with a total of 51 engine companies, 34 
ladder companies, 3 rescue squad companies, 3 fire boats,»3 lighting 
plant companies and 2 water tower companies. There are about 
2,500 full-time employees. Plans for top-level reorganization in 1954 
called for the establishment ^f three new top positions with the new 
rank of assistant chief to head operations, fire prevention, and per- 
sonnel and training. The chief should be put under civil service, it 
was recommended, and the policy making power on fire problems 
would be given to the director of health and safety. The span of 
control of the chief of department would be reduced from 17 deputy 
chiefs and a superintendent of maintenance reporting directly to 
the chief to three senior deputy chiefs for the three districts and the 
three assistant chiefs.® 

The Philadelphia fire department has about 3,000 full-time em- 
ployees. It is headed by a fire commissioner who is appointed by the 
head of the department of public safety. Directly under the fire com- 
missioner are the fire training school, the administrative services 
division, the personnel division, and the fire marshals oflBce. There 
are two deputy commissioners— one for fire prevention and the other 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, pp. 363-375. 

* Boston Municipal Research Bureau, Survey of Bostons Fire Department 
(January, 1954), pp. 13-19. 
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for fire fighting. Under the fire fighting deputy, there are two fire 
fighting divisions, a repair and service section, a marine division, 
and a reserve fire force.® 

The typical fire department for a city of 200,000 population has 
the fire chief appointed by the mayor or city manager. Under him 
are staff offices for research, records, public relations, medical serv- 
ices, and maintenance of equipment. Also under him is the assistant 
chief in charge of the bureau of fire prevention, the assistant chief 
in charge of the training school, the superintendent of the fire alarm 
system, and the assistant chief, assisted by three district chiefs, in 
charge of 16 fire stations including sixteen engine or hose com- 
panies and seven ladder companies, as required by the National 
Board Grading Schedule.^® 

Expenditures of the fire departments of 18 cities over 500,000 
population on a per capita and a square mile basis in 1952 were as 
follows: 


Cities over 


500,000 in Order 
of Population 

Fire Department 
Expenditures, 1952 

Expenditures 
per Person 

Expenditures 
per Sq. Mile 

New York 

$55,679,000 

$ 7.06 

$176,700 

Chicago 

16,364,000 

4.52 

78,863 

Philadelphia 

13,068,000 

6.31 

102,736 

Los Angeles 

13,459,000 

6.83 

29,849 

Detroit 

9,3 >8,000 

5.04 

66,748 

Baltimore 

6,546,000 

6.89 

83,177 

Cleveland 

5,592,000 

6.11 

74,560 

St. Louis 

4,318,000 

5.04 

70,787 

Washington, D. C. 

5,101,000 

6.36 

83,078 

Boston 

10,408,000 

12.99 

217,741 

San Francisco 

8,529,000 

11.01 

191,233 

Pittsburgh 

4,298,000 

6.35 

79,299 

Milwaukee 

4,383,000 

6 88 

84,942 

Houston 

3,350,000 

5.62 

20,937 

Buffalo 

4,451,000 

7.67 

112,969 

New Orleans 

2,878,000 

5.05 

14,433 

Minneapolis 

2,658,000 

5.09 

49,405 

Cincinnati 

3,293,000 

6.53 

43,848 


® Philadelphia Fire Department, A Period of Progress (1954), p. 3. 
Municipal Fire Administration, International City Managers’ 
fifth edition (1950), p. 68. 

** Survey of Boston s Fire Department, op. cit., p. 5. 
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An analysis of the causes of 380 fires in buildings as tabulated in 
a typical city for one year revealed that 62 fires started in rubbish 
in and around buildings, 40 from sparks on wooden shingle roofs, 
33 were chimney fires; 31 started from electrical deficiencies mostly 
from wiring in extension cords, 24 from flammable liquids, 21 from 
defective chimneys or fireplaces, 20 from defectively installed heat- 
ing apparatus, 16 from matches, 13 from smoking, 8 from hot ashes, 
8 from food or grease from stove, and 104 from miscellaneous known 
and unknown causes. 

The number of actual fires and the average loss per building indi- 
cates to some extent the work load of the fire department and the 
degree of fire extinguishment effected as well as the seriousness of 
the fire involved. The following data are for 16 cities over 500,000 
population in 1952: 


No. of 

Building Fires 
per 1,000 Pop. 


Average 
Loss per 
Building Fire 


New York 

3.1 

$1,112 

Chicago 

5.3 

475 

Philadelphia 

3.2 

1,784 

Los Angeles 

4.7 

202 

Detroit 

3.5 

145 

Baltimore 

6.0 

607 

Cleveland 

3.2 

1,107 

St. Louis 

4.0 

330 

Washington, D. C. 

3.7 

652 

Boston 

5.6 

590 

Milwaukee 

2.4 

1,485 

Houston 

4.5 

1,069 

Buffalo 

2.3 

1,751 

New Orleans 

3.1 

591 

Minneapolis 

7.2 

521 

Cincinnati 

4.1 

640 


Municipal Fire Administration, op. cit., p. 16. 

Data from Municipal Year Book 1953 and Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association, April, 1953, as quoted in Survey of Boston's Fire De- 
partment, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Fire Defenses and Insurance Rates 

It is obvious tliat there should be a close relationship between the 
quality and quantity of community facilities for fire fighting and 
prevention, and the actual cost of fire insurance to the property 
owners of the community. 

The premium rates charged by fire insurance companies for fire 
insurance are based partly upon the fiie protection provided by the 
local unit. The National Board of Fire Underwriters has developed 
a grading schedule which contains standards by which local condi- 
tions are measured. Local units are analyzed and measured by rating 
engineers according to their standards by means of deficienctf 
points. The local unit with a small number of deficiency points is 
rated high and therefore its insurance rates are lower than one with 
a large number of deficiency points. The total number of deficiency 
points is 5,000 and they are distributed over seven major items as 
follows : 


Relative Values Per Cent of Total 


1. Water Supply 

1,700 

34 

2. File Department 

1,500 

30 

3. Fire Alarm 

550 

IJ 

4. Police 

50 

1 

5. Building Laws 

200 

4 

6. Fire Prevention 

300 

6 

7. Structural conditions 

700 

14 

Total 

5,000 

100 


Localities arc divided into ten classes. Class 1 has from 0 to 500 
points of deficiency; Class 2 from 500 to 1,000 points and from there 
on in 500 point jumps to Class 10 which has from 4,501 to 5,000 
deficiency points. Each of the seven items measured provides also 
a basis for classification. For example, the fire department having a 
total of 1,500 points has ten steps of classification each with a range 
of 150 points. There! ore, a municipality can know how its fire de- 
partment stands and can take action for improvement, but it is the 
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sum total deficiency points that determine the final classification and 
the insurance rates. Deficiency points may also be assessed for 
‘climatic conditions” and “divergence between water supply and 
fire department.” The National Board Grading Schedule is used in 
all states but Texas where fire defenses are graded by the rating 
engineers of the Texas State Fire Insurance Department rather than 
by the engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
general items are similar but rates are directly determined in dollars 
and cents. 

In rating water supply of a local unit, thirty-two items are sur- 
veyed and weighed. They include conditions relating to employees, 
organization, handling of alarms, source of water supply, pumping 
stations, installation of water mains, gate valves, and hydrants. Fire 
departments are rated on the basis of the number and quality of 
officers, operators, apparatus, hose, fire stations, discipline, drills, 
training, methods, records, building inspections, and other factors. 
For local units with no organized fire departments, no credit is given 
even when they have apparatus and a full deficiency ot 1,500 will 
be applied.^^ 

The final fire insurance class ratings of cities in the United States 
over 500,00 population in 1^55 was Chicago 3, Philadelphia 4, Los 
Angeles 3, Detroit 2, Baltimore 2, Cleveland 4, St. Louis 3, Washing- 
ton 2, Boston 2, San Francisco 2, Pittsburgh 4, Milwaukee 2, Hous- 
ton 4, Buffalo 3, New Orleans 4, Minneapolis 3, and Cincinnati 2. 
New York was ungraded. Only four cities in the nation-Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Washington, and Milwaukee-ranked in Class 1 for 
fire departments. Cities over 25,000 generally classed liigher than 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000.^® 

In 1953, of 503 cities of over 25,000, there were none in Class 1, 
29 in Class 2, 122 in Class 3, 157 in Class 4, 121 in Class 5, 62 in 
Class 6, 12 in Class 7, and none in Classes 8, 9, and 10. The great 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, Standard Schedule for Grading Cities 
and Towns of the United States with References to their Fire Defenses and 
Physical Conditions (1942). The original schedule was adopted in 1916, and 
revisions were made in 1930 and 1942. 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, pp. 373, 376-377. 
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majority of cities from 10,000 to 25,000 population were in Classes 
5 and 6. 

Fire Fighting Apparatus and Equipment 

Fire fighting equipment in the United States is continually im- 
proving in effectiveness. The basic unit is the triple combination 
pumper truck carrying hose in three or more sizes in total amounts 
of 1,800 feet or more; a pump capable of drafting water from static 
or open sources and of increasing pressure from hydrants or from a 
water tank on the apparatus and throwing water on the fire at a 
rate of from 500 to 1,000 gallons a minute; a water tank of sufficient 
capacity to control small fires; and a selection of ladders and other 
tools and appliances such as masks, first aid fire extinguishers, and 
salvage covers. The second most common type of fire fighting unit 
is the ladder truck. There are two main types: a pumper-ladder com- 
bination, and an aerial ladder raised by mechanical devices. Ladder 
trucks are for two purposes: life-saving and facilitating fire-fighting 
operations. They are needed to provide access to upper stories or 
roofs and to provide a footing from which firemen may direct 
streams. In addition, ladder-men can let smoke out of buildings by 
ventilation and can protect property against water damage. Depend- 
ing on the size and type of municipality, there are many items of 
specialized equipment such as water towers and other heavy stream 
devices, fog nozzles, brush fire trucks, salvage wagons, squad 
wagons, rescue trucks, lighting and power units, fireboats, and 
foam extinguishers. The engine company with the pamper and 
ladder trucks make up the basic fire fighting team, and the trucks 
are usually housed together. 

Adequate coverage for the whole area is of utmost importance. 
The number and placement of fire stations determines the length of 
run by the apparatus. To guarantee quick response of apparatus to 
fires, no part of the local unit should be more than three miles from 
an engine company. As property values and congestion increase, 
this should be cut down to one and a half to two miles, or even one 
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mile in central areas with multi-storied and minor mercantile sec- 
tions. Special hazard districts should be no more than three-quarters 
of a mile away. Where there is heavy traffic congestion, one-half 
mile is a standard distance. Ladder companies may be more widely 
spread. The National Board of Fire Underwriters set a minimum 
standard of seven men to man pumper or ladder trucks in high- 
value districts, 6 men per ladder company in an ordinary district, 
and 5 men per pumper company in an ordinary district. Under- 
manning of trucks is rated as a major deficiency, for fire fighting is 
strenuous and dangerous work which cannot be effectively per- 
formed by undermanned companies. 

A working fire alarm system is an important part of fire defenses. 
In small communities, it is usually a siren or a horn calling the 
volunteer firemen. A municipal fire alarm system consists of street 
boxes from which alarms can be sent to headquarters, and also wire 
circuits to notify substations immediately upon receiving the alarm. 
Pulling a hook off at the street box identifies the location, and this 
signal is automatically sent to the substations. Many fire alarms 
come over the telephone, and radio is now coming into widespread 
use. 


Selection and Training of Personnel 

In order to have adequate fire protection, it is necessary to have 
good personnel. In volunteer companies, the problem of morale and 
training depends almost entirely on the members and the leadership 
they themselves recognize and develop. In paid fire departments, 
good conditions of work are essential as about 90 per cent of all 
expenditures are for personnel. Positions in the department should 
be classified to the end that those with the same duties receive rela- 
tively the same pay, and that the uniform qualifications be used in 
recruiting new members. A standard compensation plan should be 
in force. Personnel should be selected on merit by examinations and 
promoted the same way. Recruits should be given a complete in- 
service training program, and older personnel should have refresher 
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and specialized courses from time to time. Service ratings should be 
available to measure performance. Conditions of work: vacations, 
sick leave, hours of work, transfers, should be standard and in line 
with those in industry. A sound retirement system should be adopted 
by the local unit in order to guarantee security in old age. Discipline 
should be fair and uniform. 

The qualifications of a good fireman include physical health, 
strength, and agility as well as some mechanical aptitude as his 
duties involve working with tools, equipment, and apparatus. The 
prospective fireman should be the cooperative type because of the 
importance of teamwork and should be able to understand and fol- 
low directions. He should be between 18 and 27 at the time of selec- 
tion, should have at least two years of high school, and some 
experience working with mechanics’ tools. Examinations should in- 
clude physical check, written tests, performance test, and oral 
interview.’^ 


Fire Prevention 

Most fires could have been prevented with proper regulations and 
enforcement. Usually reform in fire regulation comes after calamity. 
The Iroquois Theater disaster in Chicago in 1903 caused many cities 
to adopt requirements for safer exits, fire resistant curtains, and 
automatic sprinklers in public places. After Salem, Massachusetts, 
was devastated in 1914 by a conflagration because of wooden-shingle 
roofs, hundreds of communities adopted ordinances against such 
roofs. The loss of 125 lives in the Cleveland Clinic fire in 1929 led 
many cities to regulate the storage of nitrocellulose x-ray film. The 
hotel fires in Chicago and Atlantic City in 1946 led to new ordi- 
nances designed to prevent such fires. 

There are state laws and local ordinances the purpose of which is 
fire prevention. They relate to building regulations, the handling of 

Public Administration Service, The Sclcctioti of Fire Fighters (1940), 
pp. 4 -5. 

Municipal Fire Administration, op. cit., p. 316. 
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flammable, hazardous materials such as explosives and gasoline, and 
the prohibition of conditions such as the dumping of oil wastes that 
might lead to fires. Building codes specify the kind of materials that 
may be used, means of egress, ventilation, electric installations, and 
other such subjects. The technical standards used in building and 
fire prevention codes and ordinances are usually adopted on the 
basis of recommendations of national or state bodies such as the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters that specialize in the develop- 
ment of fire prevention measures. Such codes are often adopted in 
toto as the National Electrical Code which was devised by the Elec- 
trical Section of the National Fire Protection Association and gen- 
erally adopted throughout the United States and Canada. Zoning 
and planning ordinances also aid in fire prevention. For example, 
they may call for the segregation and isolation of occupancies of 
buildings that are hazardous. 

Fire prevention regulations are enforced by inspection on the part 
of state and local officials as an exercise of “police power” of gov- 
ernment, that is, the right to regulate persons and property in behalf 
of the general welfare, health, and safety of the people. Inspections 
are carried on by the fire department both to prevent fires and to 
familiarize the firemen with the layout of the buildings and general 
area. Most fire departments divide the locality into districts for 
inspection purposes and fire department personnel are sent to take 
stock of and record the “target” hazards and other properties that 
need inspection. These inspections cover rubbish burners, incinera- 
tors, vacant lot hazards, storage of flammable materials, fire doors, 
installation of heating devices, condition of chimneys, fire extin- 
guishers, and other such items. In most cities, this work is done in 
a fire prevention bureau in the fire department. This bureau also 
issues licenses to store hazardous materials in order to guarantee 
proper regulation. 

It is most necessary to get public cooperation and general edu- 
cation in fire prevention. In many places, local fire prevention com- 
mittees conduct special educational programs. Most states also have 
fire marshals who sponsor all kinds of fire prevention activities. They 
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investigate and prosecute arson, collect statistics, and conduct edu- 
cational campaigns.^® 

Civil Defense 

The atomic age has brought the threat of war, conflagration, and 
destruction to every American community. Americans have reacted 
to this threat with characteristic speed by organizing a nationwide 
system of civil defense. Each community of any size has a civil 
defense organization guided and to some extent financed by national 
and state civil defense agencies. 

Some of the conditions visualized in case of atomic attack on an 
urban place include a large devastated area, hundreds of fires, re- 
duced water pressure and supply, roads blocked by debris, gas 
mains broken; thousands of people dead, buried alive, and injured; 
water and food supply contaminated; panic, looting, lack of housing, 
and homeless masses. Only by planning, organizing, and training 
can such a disaster be met with any degree of effectiveness. 

The civilian defense organization of a locality includes the director 
appointed by the chief executive of the local government and various 
deputy directors in charge of specialized activities of civil defense. 
These include communication services such as air raid warning and 
aircraft observation, medical aid and health services, warden and 
plant protection services; radiological, chemical, and special weapon 
defense; fire, police, and mobile services; engineering including 
rescue and public utilities; transportation, feeding, and evacuation 
of refugees; and public information and education. 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, city of Milwaukee, testified before the 
subcommittee on Civil Defense of the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on March 9, 1955: *'The nature of thfi threat has increased so 
tremendously in the past year that it is almost beyond the power 
of words to describe the conditions that exist in the field of potential 

^^Ibid., pp. 316-364. See also: The President’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion, Repon of Committee on Fire FighHng Services, and Action Program 
(May 6-8), 1947. 
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destruction that can be effected by atomic, biological or chemical 
weapons. 

“As you know, if you were to measure the strength of energy re- 
leased by an atomic bomb such as was released over Hiroshima, you 
would measure it in 20,000 tons of TNT released. This is called in 
the parlance of the scientist the X bomb. Today it is possible theo- 
retically to release power from hydrogen bombs many hundreds of 
times the power released over Hiroshima. Some authorities say the 
latest hydrogen bomb released has the power of 750 X, and 
they are now talking about the release of energy in terms of 
1,000 X. 

“The President of the United States in 1953 in a meeting of mayors 
said that there are now^ atomic weapons twenty-five times the size 
of the Hiroshima weapon, and there are hydrogen weapons that are 
in the range of many megatons. A megaton is in terms of millions 
of tons of explosive power. The lethal fireball of the first hydrogen 
bomb that was exploded was said to be 3/1 miles in diameter, and 
one of the most recent was 5 miles in diameter. In addition a new 
factor has increased the danger of poisoning from radioactivity. The 
danger of poisoning from radioactive ash caught in a down-draft 
position is anywhere from lOO to 200 miles down wind, covering an 
area of 7,000 square miles, and you may suffer in a few hours from 
lethal radioactivity. . . . 

“The Civil Defense Administration in making an estimate of the 
condition in 1955 has estimated that if this country were to suffer 
an attack from a hostile source, that attack would be air-borne, and 
many of the American cities could be destroyed, or at least partially 
destroyed, with resultant casualties of many millions of people if 
the people did not move to some other location. Those who have had 
major catastrophes which involved hundreds of people in their 
community know how the sources of salvation are saturated with 
that kind of a situation. And when we talk in millions, not thousands, 
it is almost beyond comprehension to understand what is going on 
in this particular problem. 

“In order to help solve this problem the Civil Defense Administra- 
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tion has now advocated a policy of evacution of target cities, and 
some of the cities in the United States have practiced evacuation 
programs. 

“Recently in my city the Federal Civil Defense Administration re- 
leased an official study, prepared by Northwestern University and 
a consultant from Connecticut, of how long it would take to evacuate 
1,010,000 people from the potential target surrounding metropolitan 
Milwaukee. With present facilities it would take seven hours. In 
view of the fact that we may not have more than a 2-hour warning 
system, you can sec what i^n enormous problem this poses.” 

Conclusions of Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
on Civil Defense 

In a staff report on “Civil Defense and Urban Vulnerability” sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, a num- 
ber of conclusions relating to civil defense were made: 

1. Intergovernmental responsibilities for civil defense are pres- 
ently inappropriately defined and assigned. The states and local 
units were made responsible for a function over wliich they had 
no real part in policy formulation or technical leadership and for 
which they are becoming unwilling to bear the preponderant finan- 
cial burden. 

2. The political and financial support of the civil defense function 
has deteriorated since 1952 at both the state and local levels, but 
mostly at the state level. 

3. Critical target areas have been more inclined to take active civil 
defense measures than have the states. 

4. Intergovernmental responsibilities in respect to preattack plan- 
ning should differ from postattack operatic >ns, but a shift to the 
latter should not change the basic intergovernmental relationships. 

5. Intergovernmental financial responsibility for civil defense has 
been improperly assigned. 

6. Intergovernmental relation.ship patterns are too rigid. 

7. The reduction of urban vulnerability to enemy attack is a press- 
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ing national problem but with strong elements of state and local 
responsibility. 

Certain recommendations made in this report were: (1) that Con- 
gress reallocate responsibility from a primary state and local re- 
sponsibility to a joint responsibility of national, state, and local 
governments; (2) that Congress should liberalize national financial 
participation in state and critical area costs, and restrict national 
financial participation in state and local expenditures for equipment; 

(3) that national participation should be bn a state plan rather than 
on the basis of projects and items; and that to be eligible for national 
assistance the state or critical target area should submit a plan that 
followed the Federal Civil Defense Administration requirements; 

(4) that national assistance should be through the states with certain 
exceptions, that population of the state and target areas be the basis 
for financial allocation, and that matching continue on a fifty-fifty 
basis; (5) that direct relations between the critical target cities and 
the national government be authorized where the target areas cross 
state lines and where the state has failed to take positive action; and 
(6) national civil defense agencies should secure direct participation 
of municipal officers in national civil defense planning 

TEN SUBJECTS" FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. Fire losses in your slate. 

2. Modern fire fighting machinery. 

3. Tlie volunteer fire company. 

4. Fire protection in rural and suburban areas. 

5. The organization of the fire department of the largest city in your 
state. 

6. Fire defenses and insurance rates in your community. 

In-scrvicc training of fire personnel. 

Civil defense and fire protection. 

9. Major fire hazards in your community, 

10. Fire prevention programs. 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Civil Defense and Urban 
Vulnerability (June, 1955), pp. 1-4. 




Chapter 14 


PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 


The term public works covers a broad field of activity in local 
government. If there is any bond of unity, it is that public works 
activities call to a greater or lesser degree for personnel trained in 
engineering. Likewise public works are concerned with the installa- 
tion, construction, operation, and maintenance of physicifl plant and 
equipment used to service the needs of the people of the community. 
For (example, sewage disposal is a health problem but the construc- 
tion of a sewage disposal plant requires an engineer and not a med- 
ical officer. 

Among the activities that can be put in the public works category 
are: street design, improvement and maintenance; street cleaning; 
construction and maintenance of sidewalks; street lighting; traffic 
control signs, signals, and painted lines; street name signs; house 
numbering; bridge design, construction, and inc:hitenance; sewer 
design, construction, and maintenance; sewage disposal; refuse col- 
lection and disposal; water supply; electric utilities; public buildings 
and grounds; airports; auditoriums, parks, and playgrounds; and 
others. 

In most of the larger local units of government, there is a public 
works department. In smaller municipalities and local units where 
there is no separate public works department, the city engineer or 
specific officials named by local ordinance carry on public works 
activities. The state constitutions and laws generally give local units 

546 
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the power to provide facilities for all the services they are author- 
ized to render. 

In cities with public works departments, the complexity of or- 
ganization is in relation to the size of the city and the variety of 
tasks to be done. For example in cities under 10,000, the director of 
public works or the city engineer mans the department which may 
be divided into the following bureaus; streets, sewers, utilities, 
refuse, standards, and public property, or a combination of them. 
The director or the engineer will probably make all the plans and 
surveys for routine improvement, and he will direct foremen to 
carry on the work in each bureau. In cities between 10,000 and 
100,000 population, the organization will be slightly more complex 
with a staff officer who might be called the office engineer in charge 
of plans and drawings while the head of the department will do 
more general supervision and over-all planning. The heads of bu- 
reaus will likely be engineers rather than foremen and the latter 
will continue to be in charge of the work units. When population 
reaches 100,000 to 500,000, the auxiliary and staff functions will ex- 
pand. Under the director of public works, there may be an office 
engineer in charge of research, design, inspection, and cost account- 
ing, and a works engineer in charge of the line bureaus such as 
streets, sewers, utilities, refuse, standards, and public property. In 
cities o\er 500,000 each line bureau is further divided into divisions 
as for example the sewers bareau will have di\'isions for storm, sani- 
tary, and sewage disposal, and these in turn may have construction 
and maintenance districts in variou.. parts of the city. Under the 
director of public works will be a chief engineer and he will direct 
the work of the office and work engineers, thus allowing the director 
of public works the time to concentrate upon the larger aspects of 
departmental work and policy.^ 

More than $5 billion dollars out of a total of $21 billion was spent 
by local government in 1953 on capital outlay. This included $4.2 
billion for land and existing structures, and $.5 billion for equipment. 
This is the highest amount spent for local public works ever recorded 

' The International City Managers' Association, Municipal Public Works Ad- 
ministration, third edition (1946), pp. 1-16, 297-300. 
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by the United States census. In 1946 the amount was only $.9 billion. 
In 1927, it was higher than any year before 1948— $1.9 billion. In 
1902, it was $.2 billion.^ 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF UTILITIES 


(Cities Over 

5,000) 

Percentage 

Type of Utility 

Number 

Reporting 

Auditorium 

409 

17 

Bus or Trolley Bus 

38 

2 

Electric Generation and Distribution 

289 

12 

Electric Distribution Only 

210 

9 

Gas Manufacturing and Distribution 

43 

2 

Gas Distribution Only 

68 

3 

Incinerator 

420 

17 

Port Facilities 

78 

3 

Street Railway 

8 

0 

Sewage Treatment Plant 

1,209 

49 

Slaughter House 

26 

1 

Water Supply and Distribution 

1,662 

68 

Water Supply Distribution Only 

145 

6 

Airport 

512 

21 

Cities Having None 

297 

12 

Cities Not Reporting 

80 

3 


From The International City Managers’ Association: The ^^unicipal Year 
Book 1955, p. 64. 

Local Streets and Roads 


Total highway mileage in the United States in 1953 was 3,366,190 
miles. Of this, a little over 640,000 miles, or 19 per cent were under 
state control. About 90,000, mostly national forest and Indian 
reservation roads, were under federal control. The rest, almost 80 
per cent, or 2,636,000 miles was under local control. This included 
the following: 


County roads 
Town and township roads 
Other local roads 
Total rural roads 
Total municipal streets 
Total under local control 


1,710,516 miles 
563,189 “ 

48,307 " 

2,322,012 “ 

314,650 “ 

■^^662 3 


^ Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics on State and Local Government 
Finances, 1902-1953 (1955), p. 21. 

^ The President’s Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program, A 
Ten-Year National Highway Program, a Report to the President (January, 
1955), pp. 38-39. 
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Of the total highways in the United States, 2,160,000 miles are 
surfaced and 1,205,000 are nonsurfaced. Most of the nonsurfaced 
highways are of rural mileage under local control/ In 1953, local 
governments in the United States spent $2,207 million for highways. 
In 1940, the total was only $780 million; in 1902, it was $171 million.^* 

State payments to local governments as highway aid totaled $803 
million in 1953. In 1940, it was $332 million, in 1902, only $2 mil- 
lion.® State aid is in two forms: sharing of highway-user revenues 
and grants for highway purposes. Thirty-four states share with their 
local governments highway-user revenues. Eleven states restrict 
their sharing to counties alone." Nineteen states also share some of 
their highway-user revenues through the device of state grants, 
while five others reimburse local units lor highway work on a con- 
tractual basis.® 

The location, design, construction, improvement, and maintenance 
of local streets and roads is the largest public works program of local 
government. The design and construction of a street depends on a 
number of factors: what kind of traffic it will carry, how heavy the 
traffic will be, what will its relation be to the arterial street plan, 
and what type of land use is bordering it. 

Many local streets and roads, especially in rural areas and small 
towns, are unpaved except for applications of stone, gravel, cinder, 
and slag. These necessitate f'onstant maintenance. Some method of 
treating the natural soil to satisfy minimum pavement needs where 
traffic is light and infrequent has beer sought for many years. There 
are three general types of low-cost su ’•faces in which mineral mate- 
rial such as shale, gravel, sandy soil, or crushed rock is treated with 
asphaltic oil or similar material. Surface mix consists of applications 
of bituminous material to the surface of the street and covering it 
with fine crushed stone or gravel. Road mix is where the bituminous 

Ibid,, pp. 40-41. 

^ Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics, p. 21. 

^Ibid., p. 19. 

''John R. Kerstetter, Local Government* s Share of State-Collected Highway 
Funds and Revenues, American Municipal Association (January, 1955), p. 37. 
The states are: Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 
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and other materials are mixed on the street by means of power 
graders or discs. Plant mix is where the bituminous and mineral 
materials are mixed in a plant and hauled in to be spread on the 
surface and rolled. As automobile traffic increases, the demand for 
'"hard” roads increases and the mileage of paved streets expands. 

There are a number of common types of paving in general use. 
Sheet asphalt is the name given to a smooth “black-top” wearing 
surface, made from a mechanical mixture of sand, limestone, and 
asphalt. This type of road has three layers: (1) the wearing sur- 
face; (2) the binder course; and (3) the cement concrete base. 
Sheet asphalt has demonstrated its ability to carry large volumes of 
heavy city traffic. The street must be laid hot but it can be used 
even over a somewhat rough base. It is a high-type pavement. 
Bituminous concrete is also black-top, but of coarser texture than 
sheet asphalt. It is made of graded broken stone, and sand, bonded 
together witli asphalt or tar. Portland cement concrete has been used 
extensively for pavement surfaces. Waterhound nuicadam is a pave- 
ment composed of stone or similar material broken into irregular 
fragments and compacted by a roller, and bound together by stone, 
dust, and water. It is low in initial cost but requires constant main- 
tenance where there is hea^y traffic. Bituminous nuicadam is one in 
which the binder is asphalt or tar spread over the surface and 
allowed to percolate in it, usually before rolling. Brick and stone 
blocks were once used extensively and arc still economical for heavy 
traffic industrial and commercial streets. They are high in cost and 
when worn arc not smooth for riding, but they need a minimum of 
maintenance. 

Important factors in the design of modern streets and roads are 
the determination of width in order to take care of traffic, require- 
ments for parking which would assume that street surfaces are for 
circulation of traffic rather than for storage of cars, safety conditions 
such as physical separation of traffic, street grades, the drainage 
structure, the placement of sidewalks, and the use of alleys. Mainte- 
nance and repair are constant functions for the public works de- 
partment. Street cleaning and snow removal are done by men and 
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machinery in various combinations. For the modern heavy auto- 
mobile traffic in the city and country both are needed. 

Road construction and maintenance in rural areas throughout the 
United States is basically a county function. However, this is shared 
increasingly by the state. In fact, in Delaware, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, the state has taken over all roads and 
relieved the county of any such responsibilities. Pennsylvania, too, 
has added substantial mileage to its state system by taking over 
county roads, but townships still retain control over almost 50,000 
miles of rural roads. The township is losing out in the road function 
throughout the United States simply because it is too small in our 
motor age to do a technically competent and economical job. Where 
the county is not relieving the township of this function, the state 
inevitably will do so in whole or in part. Theoretically, it is the 
county that is the ideal highway unit for building and maintaining 
rural and secondary roads. Generally, it is large enough to develop 
an organization that has modem equipment and trained personnel. 
The state departments of highways logically should have the impor- 
tant task of constructing and maintaining the major and primary 
systems of state highways, and not be bothered by the secondary 
system. 

Dodge County in Wisconsin can be cited as having a typical 
county road responsibility. Its highway department, in terms of 
persons employed and moiKy expended, is the most important single 
agency of its county government. The governing body of the county 
is a board of 67 supervisors elected from towns, villages, and cities 
within the county. This board elects a county highway committee 
empowered to look after road construction and maintenance. The 
committee is composed of five of the board of supervisors and they 
are paid a per diem rate and expenses for their work on the com- 
mittee. The board of county supervisors nearly always accepts their 
recommendations. The board of supervisors also elects a county 
highway commissioner who has charge of the road operations and 
directs the work of the 145 employees (in 1948) who are chosen 
by the highway committee and the commissioner under a board 
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resolution. Maintenance is carried on by 16 patrolmen and their 
maintenance crews working in all sections of the county. Construc- 
tion projects not done by a contractor are given to the chief engineer 
and then built by the construction engineer and his crews. Rural 
public highways in Wisconsin are composed of state trunk highways, 
county trunk liighways, and town roads. Dodge county, however, 
has legally designated a portion of its town road system as a “county 
aid highway system,” and has assumed full responsibility for con- 
struction, maintenance, and snow removal on these roads. In Dodge 
county in 1948, there were 1,722 miles of rural public highways. Of 
these 1,209 miles were town roads, 287 of which have been incor- 
porated into the county aid highway system. The state trunk system 
had 238 miles in Dodge county of which all but 11 miles were con- 
crete or blacktop. The county trunk system was 275 miles of which 
19 miles were concrete, 35 were bituminous, and 105 gravel. The 
county aid system uses gravel almost entirely. The State Department 
of Highways engages the Dodge county highway department to re- 
move snow from the state highways in the county at standard rates 
fixed for the entire state. Most of the towns also engage the county 
department to construct, maintain, and remove snow on some of 
their roads. The county tiunk lines are financed by the county prop- 
erty tax and state aid. The county aid highways are financed largely 
by the county property tax. County disbursements for highways in 
1947 ran well over a million dollars. In addition to the county and 
state mileage, cities, and villages have 118 miles of road within the 
county.® 

Street Lighting 

Street lighting is considered to be a most important element in 
traflSc safety. The National Safety Council reported as follows; 
“TraflBc hazards and accident severity begin to increase at an alarm- 
ing rate at sundown. The fatal accident rate per mile of travel is 

®Paul W. Wager, ed., County Government across the Nation (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1950), pp. 299-301. The Wisconsin section was written by 
Fred A. Clarenback, University of Wisconsin. 
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three times as high at night as during the day. Pedestrian accidents, 
primarily adults, constitute a relatively high proportion of night 
accidents in urban areas. Half the pedestrian deaths occur between 
6 p.m. and midnight.” Improved lighting systems have actually re- 
duced accident rates in many places. Street lighting is now down 
to a science where it can be ascertained what type and intensity of 
illumination is necessary for the type of street and traffic. Adequate 
street lighting is also a deterrent to crime. It is on the poorly lighted 
streets that assaults and hold-ups by hoodlums and gangs are likely 
to occur.^^ Recent developments in street lighting include mercury- 
vapor, fluorescent-mercury, and fluorescent street lights. The new 
700-watt fluorescent-mercury lamp introduced in 1953 reportedly 
produces two and one-half times more white light and gives 300 
per cent longer life than an incandescent street light— without in- 
creasing power costs. Structurally it is said to be a light within a 
light. An inner mercury tube gives off a l)rilliant blue-green light 
and in addition ultra-violet rays. The invisible rays excite the phos- 
phorus coating on the outer bulb, making it fluorescent red. The 
combination of the blue-green hues with the red produces the white 
light of high intensity.^^ Perhaps the most important recent develop- 
ment in street lighting has been the fluorescent luminare. An out- 
standing feature of this type of lighting is the comfortable even 
quality of illumination with virtually no glare. Fluorescent street 
lighting results in a quality of illumination that far surpasses any- 
thing else available at present. “It will be the traffic safety lighting 
of the future,” says one expert.^- 

Municipal Waterworks 

The first public water system in the United States was constructed 
in Boston in 1652. There was a reservoir twelve feet square to which 
water was conveyed from neighboring springs through wooden 
pipes. This water supply was used both for domestic and fire pro- 

Municipal Public Works Administration, op. cit., 17-103. 

“ The Municipal Year Book 1954, p. 334. 

“C. K. Fulton, ‘ Future Glimpsed in Present Street Illumination/' The 
American City (March, 1955), pp. 155-156. 
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tection purposes. The second water system in the United States was 
in Shaefferstown, Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, and dated some- 
time before 1750. From a large spring near the town the water flowed 
by gravity through pipes into large uncovered troughs along the 
main street. The system was given to the community by the terms 
of Mr. Shaeffer’s will. Each propert)' owner on the main street was 
to be a stockholder and pay ten cents annually for each member of 
the family. Other residents, not residing on the main street but using 
the water, were to pay twenty cents for each member of the family. 
The first municipally owned waterworks was constructed in Win- 
chester, Virginia, in 1799. At the turn of the century there were 14 
public water supply systems in the United States, all but one pri- 
vately owned.^^"* 

The Municipal Year Book of 1952 reports that 74 per cent of all 
cities over 5,000 reported municipal ownership of water supply and 
distribution systems. Of all the utilities owned by American munic- 
ipalities, waterworks are the most numerous.^ ^ According to the 
American Water Works Association, there was in 1946 a total of 
12,800 waterworks in the United States, of which 9,350 or 73 per 
cent, were municipally owned. 

Water supply needs in a community are threefold: (1) there 
should be an adequate supply for home, business, and industrial use; 
(2) there should be adequate pressure and supply for fire fighting; 
and (3) the cost should be reasonable. Water supply is the most 
common of municipally owned utilities. There are several methods 
of administering water utilities. Some municipalities have independ- 
ent water boards or commissions which construct, operate, and 
finance the community’s waterworks. These include “water authori- 
ties” or special districts which have jurisdiction over water supply 
and are financed entirely by the revenues from the utility. In smaller 
municipalities, water is frequently administered by a committee of 
the council which supervisees the waterwairks operator or engineer 
and his staff. In larger cities, there is sometimes a department of 

’•^John IT. Ferguson and Chark's F. LccDeckcr, Municipally Owned Water- 
works in Pennsylvania, Institute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (1948), pp. 1-10. 

The Municipal Year Book 1953, pp. 52-53. 
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water supply, the head of which is appointed by the mayor or the 
city manager. Sometimes, an elective head of public works carries 
this responsibility. 

The practice of charging all classes of users rates for water supply 
on the basis of the amount used is common. Large users are often 
given lower rates for use in quantity. Many communities are still 
unmetered and users are charged a flat rate irrespective of the 
amount of water used. Likewise, nouseholders and owners of busi- 
ness properties are billed for the installation of connections. Reve- 
nues arc set to the point where they can pay for the operating costs 
and the debt service. Surpluses are usually set aside for extensions to 
the system, but sometimes they are transferred to general municipal 
funds and used to keep the tax rates lower. This practice is regarded 
as unsound because it taxes water-users higher than other classes 
of citizens for general government purposes. Many municipalities 
serve residents and institutions outside corporation limits. In some 
cases, the rates are the same as to those within the municipality; in 
others, an increase of twenty-five per cent or so is placed on the bill. 
The latter practice is recommended for if the nonresidents get water 
at the same price as residents there is no reason foj- them to be 
annexed and therefore it will be impossible to expand the munic- 
ipality into the built-up sections “outside of town.” As an example, 
water rates of the city of Cincinnati range from $1 .50 to $90 a month 
deptmding upon the size oi meter. Rates outside the city are gen- 
erally double what they are inside city lincs.^^ 

There are many problems to be met in supplying water. Health 
considerations are of utmost importance. If the source is exposed to 
pollution there must be chlorination and purification. More and 
more cities arc adding fluoride to their water supply in order to 
reduce tooth decay— although there is still ^cme opposition against 
this program. The importance of water supply is no place better 
dramatized than in the case of Los Angeles. Faced with severe 
drought from 1893 to 1903 which brought the city close to actual 
danger, it became apparent that the local resources of the Los 
Angelos river basin were not adequate for the growing population. 

The American City, “Modern Water Rates” (March, 1955), p. 135. 
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From 1905 to 1913 the city’s financial, legal, and engineering re- 
sources were devoted to acquiring water rights and to the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct system to bring 400 cubic feet a second from the 
High Sierras 223 miles away. But still there was not enough water. 
In 1927 the Metropolitan Water District was established by the 
state legislature. The Colorado river, three hundred miles away, be- 
came a new source and through the Hoover Dam is now making 
available tremendous water and electric power resources to southern 
California cities. Looking into the future, experts say more water will 
be needed if the Los Angeles area is to keep up its phenomenal 
growth. They are looking for it as far as the Columbia River eight 
hundred miles away.^® 

Sewage Disposal 

Sewage is carried from residences, places of business, industrial 
establishments, and other institutions to a sewage disposal plant or 
other suitable places of disposal by a system of drains, sewers, and 
pumps called the sewerage system. It is almost entirely a j^avity 
flow system continuing through the lines to its ultimate disposal 
place which is lower than the place of its source. In some com- 
munities, the storm and sanitary sewers are combined, in others they 
are separate. The former disposes of all rain water, the latter all 
sewage. The advantage of a combination system is that only one 
set of expensive sewerage installations is needed. On the other hand, 
diflBculties in separation arise when sewage treatment is undertaken. 
There is difficulty in cleaning sewers in dry periods, and there is 
danger of backflow of contaminated water into cellars tlirough house 
connections in time of severe rainstorms. The general trend is away 
from combined systems. 

There are two general methods of sewage disposal. One is to 
empty it into rivers or natural bodies of water which can effectively 
take care of small amounts without endangering health in the area. 

Richard Bigger and James D. Kitchen, How the Cities Grew, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of California, Los Angeles (1952), pp. 
18-22. 
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For the basis of all modern sewage disposal practices is the oxida- 
tion of the organic matter through bacterial action. Where popula- 
tion becomes concentrated, nature cannot do the job adequately and 
pollution of streams is the result. Ninety-nine per cent plus of sewage 
is water. Only a very small part is made up of solids in suspension, 
floating materials in solution, and sewage germs. But these are the 
elements that make trouble and provide the hazards to health and 
are responsible for typhoid fever, dysentery, and other intestinal 
diseases. When sewage is discharged into rivers, streams, and other 
bodies of water, it contaminates sources of water supply, impairs 
bathing beaches, injures aquatic life, and generally impairs life in 
the v icinity. Most of the streams that pass through or near our great 
industrial and population centers are intolerably contaminated to 
the point that many states have insisted that municipalities and in- 
dustries refrain from polluting public waters and establish sewage 
treatment works. 

There are three commonly used sewage treatment processes. The 
tank treatment, sometimes called primary treatment, is to remove 
the solids in suspension from the sewage, to render these solids in- 
oifensive through decomposition, and to dispose of them by burning, 
by using them as fertilizer, or by some other means. Such installa- 
tions as settling and digestion tanks, Imhoff tanks, septic tanks, 
sludge draining beds, sludge filters, screens, grit chambers, and oil 
skimming devices are the equipment used to do this job. Oxidation 
processes aim at oxidation oi the organic material in solution or 
after it is taken from the tank through the agency of bacteria or other 
organisms. Sterilization or disinfection aims to kill whatever germs 
that are left, and chlorine is the germicide most commonly used.^"^ 

The cost of sewerage and sewage disposal is generally passed on 
to the householder. As to the sewerage system installation, there are 
special assessments against the abutting property for sewer con- 
struction, fees charges for sewer connections, and special taxes for 
sew^erage facilities. These are charged to the property and may be 
paid by installments or rentals with a lien on the property until the 
full amount of the levy is paid. Sewerage facilities are expensive 

Municipal Public Works Administration, op. cit., pp. 145-180. 
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items and often run to $1,000 for an average house and lot. Sewage 
service charges are periodic charges to the users of the sewer system 
based upon the extent of use. Two principal bases are used for 
charging the residential customer for sewage disposal service. One is 
water consumption and the bill is usually made for a definite per- 
centage of the water rate. The other is by flat rate on some unit 
either plumbing fixtures, sewer connections, or front foot of property. 
In some cities, sewer meters are used for industrial establishments 
that have special problems. Domestic charges range from an average 
of 57 to 81 cents a month depending upon the size of the city. Per 
capita revenue from sewage service charges ranges from an average 
of $2.50 to $3.25 a year depending upon the size of the municipal- 
ity.^® 

The American Public Works Association asked 130 cities what the 
three most objectionable types of industrial wastes known to be 
discharged into their sewer systems were. Their replies were ranked 
in this order: dairy wastes, meat packing and rendering, metals and 
metal plating, food processing, cannery, oils and oil products, chem- 
ical, poultry, textile, garages and gas stations, dye and dry cleaning, 
breweries, laui»dries, tanneries, paper, biological, tobacco, paint, 
glass, photographical, and restaurants. A total of 49 cities said that 
industrial wastes make up more than 25 per cent of their total sewage 
treatment load. Fifteen of those said such wastes constitute more 
than 50 per cent of their total loads. 

More than 255 United States cities of over 5,000 population make 
industries pay for discharging industrial waste material into munic- 
ipal sewers. Nearly one-third of the 255 cities reporting charges said 
they had adopted them since 1950, Generally, the charge is based 
on how much water an industry uses, but 41 have flat charges and 
32 base their charge on both quantity of waste discharged and the 
kind or quality of waste. For example, a firm that disposed of a 
corrosive waste harmful to the sewer system might be charged more 
than others even though their volume of waste is larger.^® 

The Municipal Year Book 1954, pp. 339-340. 

American Public Works Association, Industrial Waste Disposal Charges in 
Cities over 5,000 Population ( 1955). 
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Refuse Collection and Disposal 

Refuse collection and disposal consists of the collection at each 
household, business property, or institution of solid wastes; their 
transportation to a disposal site; and their ultimate disposal so that 
nuisances will not be created. Refuse includes garbage, rubbish, 
ashes, street refuse, dead animals, abandoned automobiles, and in- 
dustrial refuse.^'^^ Garbage is collected at least once a week, and in 
some areas more often. Ashes and rubbish are collected not more 
than once a week and sometimes less. As a general rule garbage is 
collected separately, as are rubbish and ashes. Various kinds of 
receptacles are required of the householder and regular routes and 
crews are used for the collection. Sanitary trucks, especially for 
garbage, are generally used in order to reduce the- health mt*nacc. 

Refuse disposal is accomplished by a variety of methods depend- 
ing on the circumstances and conditions involved in each particular 
problem. In the more urban areas, these problems are becoming 
more difficult to solve. Land fill or dumping on land is almost uni- 
versally used for rubbish and ashes. When it is used for garbage, 
as it often is, it becomes a health menace. The place becomes a 
breeding place for insects, germs, and rats. However, in this way 
much swamp land has been made useful. refiisr into sea 

has been carried on by many cities along the shore line but here the 
danger is that tides and cur’-ents bring the refuse in-shore to have it 
land on beaches and create a nuisance. New York City did this from 
1890 to 1930 but after the currents drove the refuse onto the New 
Jersey shores, protests were lodged the result that finally the 

United States Supreme Court ended the practice in 1934. Feeding 
of garbage to hogs is employed by many municipalities. Garbage is 
sold to farmers for fifty cents to a dollar a ton. Some large cities like 
St. Louis and Los Angeles use this method, and while many hog 
farms are carelessly managed and become health menaces, they 
can be administered with care and safety. The United States Bureau 
of Public Health has warned for many years that feeding garbage to 
hogs has caused a great increase in the disease of trichinosis. It 

Municipal Public Works Administration, op. cit., pp. ] 04-1 09. 
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claimed that the incidence of the disease reached serious proportions 
in those areas of the country— the West Coast and New England— 
where hog feeding was common. Some states have prohibited hog 
feeding and there is no doubt that it is a dangerous practice and 
will gradually be abandoned. Reduction of garbage in order to re- 
trieve the grease content has been widely utilized. New York City 
used this process and for some years made a profit from two plants 
which processed annually 100,000 tons of garbage. Rising costs, 
however, made it impractical and it was abandoned. Burial of refuse 
is practiced in many local units. It is placed on the ground and 
plowed under immediately. Usually it is not practicable because of 
the amount of land that is needed which requires expensive hauling 
for long distances from the city. Fermentation is a newer method 
just in the experimental stages. Garbage is placed in trays, heat is 
applied, and the bacterial action is stimulated. After thirty-five days, 
the garbage is dried and resembles humus while the liquids have 
been drained off. Garbage grinding at home and in food establish- 
ments, after which it is discharged in the sewage system, is ex- 
pensive and it is relatively difficult to obtain general acceptance of 
the practice. But when it is collected by the city and ground at 
special plants near trunk sewers, or ground at sewage disposal plants 
and added to the sewage there, it shows some possibilities. In Can- 
ton, Ohio, the addition of garbage made the sewage treatment plant 
virtually independent of outside power requirements. Gas produc- 
tion, resulting from the digestion of garbage with the sewage solids 
supplies power to all the pumping and air blown equipment, pro- 
ducing 375,000 cubic feet of gas per day double the production 
without the garbage.^’ The most spectacular newcomer to the field 
of sanitation in recent years has been the sanitary-fill method. Ref- 
use is deposited in a trench 3 or 4 feet deep and 12 to 20 feet wide. 
It is thoroughly compacted to a depth of 6 to 10 feet— and covered 
quickly with dirt from the next adjacent trench. The only equipment 
needed is a drag line shovel and a bulldozer. This method has been 

Gerald F. Johnson, “Ground Garbage Boosts Sewage Treatment,*' The 
American City (February, 1955), pp. 97-99. 
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pronounced sanitary and safe by the United States Public Health 
Service. It is low in cost, no segregation of material is required, and 
there is no investment in a plant. Its drawback is that it requires 
eight or ten acres for each one hundred thousand persons and thus 
might not be practicable for large cities. Incineration is one of the 
most common methods used. Refuse is hauled to incinerators close 
to the city, and destroyed in furnaces. Improved incinerators have 
reduced odor and eliminated gases so that they can be operated 
near enough to eliminate long truck hauls. 

There are three methods used for the collection of refuse. The 
municipality may handle it through its own departmental employees. 
The municipality may also pay a contractor for doing the collection 
work. Householders themselves may individualb^ pay collectors or 
private operating agencies. If the municipality operates the service, 
it may be paid from the general fund or by service charges. 

The 1954 Municipal Year Book reports that of 1,050 cities of over 
10,000 reporting, in 647 garbage was collected by the city, in 306 
by contract, and in 97 by private enterprise. Ashes were collected by 
the city in 556 municipalities, by contract in 134, and by private per- 
sons in 203. Rubbish was collected by the city in 658 cities, by con- 
tract in 152, and by private persons in 176. 

In 1,003 cities of over 10,000 population reporting on garbage 
disposal methods, the open dump system was used by 207, inciner- 
ation by 190, sanitary land fill by 466, hog feeding of cooked garbage 
by 156, hog feeding of uncooked garbage by 92, and grinding at the 
sewage plant by 18. Open dump and sanitary land fill were used by 
most cities to dispose of ashes and rubbish.^^ 


Airports 

Airports have long since been accepted as a municipal utility. 
Private enterprise has been inadequate to care for airport facilities 

Casimir A. Rogers, ''Sanitary Fills and Incinerators,” The American City 
(March, 1955), pp. 114-115. 

The Municipal Year Book 1954, pp. 344-345. 
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necessary for the majority of urban communities. Likewise, many 
public aspects call for public control and support. It was soon recog- 
nized that it was desirable to have a national airport program which 
called for national planning and federal support. Before 1933, there 
had been no state or federal participation in airport development. 
In 1920, there were 271 civil airports, of which 145 were municipal. 
Cities were beginning to think of their place on the air map of the 
country. The Air Commerce Act of 1926 indicated that the federal 
government should designate airways and should supply air navi- 
gation facilities except airports. This policy continued until the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, although federal participation in airport 
construction under work relief programs of the depression was sub- 
stantial— almost $400 million being expended in this manner. The 
shift from commercial to municipal ownership and operation of air- 
ports that began around 1930 has continued ever since. In 1938, the 
Civil Aeronautics Act established the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
(CAA) and extensive surveys were made which resulted in a re- 
port to Congress recommending federal aid for airport development. 
During the war years, the federal government through (TaA ex- 
pended $350 million for the development of military landing areas 
in the United States, and over 500 of the military airport facilities 
constructed during the war weie turned over to cities, counties, and 
states for airport use. 

Tlie Federal Airport Act of 1946 is the basis for present federal 
interest in airports. It calls for the development of a “nationwide 
system of public airports” to meet the present and future needs of 
civil aeronautics. Projects for which federal aid is requested must 
meet with the approval of the CAA standards for location, layout, 
grading, paving, drainage, and lighting, and all work must be ap- 
proved by CAA representatives. Federal appropriations should be 
matched on a fifty-fifty basis, 75 per cent of the federal share to be 
apportioned to the states on the basis of area and population. The 
act authorized an appropriation of $500 million over a period of 
seven years at a rate not to exceed $100 million a year. By the end 
of fiscal 1953 almost $200 million had been used for airport grants- 
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in-aid, a sum which represented 2,355 projects at 1,160 civil airports. 
In the 1953 National Airport Plan of the Department of Commerce, 
2,060 airports were listed as needed. Federal appropriations, since 
then have been seriously curtailed. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended a token figure of $11 million to confirm federal interest for 
the 1956 budget, and $22 million was made available for 1955. The 
assumption is that cities and local units can finance their own air- 
ports without extensive federal aid. 

During 1952, United States domestic and international scheduled 
airlines carried 27 million passengers, equivalent to one-sixth of 
the population of the United States. They flew 16 billion passenger 
miles, a gain of 18 per cent over 1951. In 1953, domestic scheduled 
airlines accounted for 55 per cent of the first class travel market, 
flying 15 billion miles in contrast to the rail-pullman 10 million miles. 
In 1932 airline passenger traffic was only 1 per cent of pullman 
passenger traffic. About 171 million pounds of mail were carried in 
1952 as against 270,000 pounds in 1926. In addition, the growth of 
business flying during the last decade has been impressive. Well 
over 5,000 business corporations and firms operate their own planes. 
The growth of civil aviation has been truly phenomenal. It will con- 
tinue to expand and increase. 

It is essential that an effective national transport system cannot 
tolerate conflicting airport design standards. An airport of destina- 
tion must be abl(^ to handle traffic from an airport of origin. In order 
that there be a continuous and safe flow of persons, mail, and cargo 
between all points in the United States and from foreign countries 
there must be uniiormity in airport site selection, runways, taxiways 
and aprons, terminal buildings, flight obstruction prohibitions, 
lighting, and other conditions. Therefore, it is obvious that there 
should be federal-local cooperation in a national airport program, 
and there is need for federal aid as wefl as for uniform regulation of 
civil aeronautics.^* 


United States Government Printins; Olfice, The National Airport Fro^ram, 
Rc'port of tlie Airport Panel of the Transportation Council of tlie Department of 
Commerce on the Growth of the United States Airport System ( 1954). 
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Municipalities own and operate the major airports of the nation. 
These are vital to the defense and the progress of the nation. A 
national system of airports is required for national defense, business 
convenience, and public transportation. The present system of air- 
ports is an example of federal-municipal cooperation, an augury of 
things to come in other public activities within a foreseeable future. 
American cities have now had enough experience to know that most 
airports will not bring a profit to the city. Not more than five per 
cent of the airports do operate at a profit. The function is govern- 
mental in its broadest sense, not proprietary. 


Municipally Owned Electric Utilities 

Lighting with electricity started around 1880. Public and private 
ownership of electric plants developed together. By 1902 there were 
2,805 privately owned stations as compared with 815 publicly owned. 
After the first World War, private companies consolidated into 
larger systems while publicly owned plants remained smalPand in- 
dependent. By 1947, commercial plants had 87 per cent of tlie 
customers and took in more thtin $3 billion in revenue while the 
municipal plants had less than $400,000,000.^'"^ 

Almost 500 cities over 5,000 population have municipally owned 
electric utilities. A very few counties, special districts, and other 
local units also supply electricity to customers in their vicinities. 
Electric utilities are managed by utility boards in 134 cities. The 
boards are appointed by council in more than half the cities, and 
appointed by mayors or city managers in the others. Some few are 
elected. But in most of the cities, electric utilities are directly under 
the control of council or the mayor or city manager who appoint the 
superintendent. Many of the cities have no generating plants but 
purchase electricity and then distribute it in their localities.^® 

Although the great majority of publicly owned systems are in the 

John H. Ferguson and Charles F. LeeDecker, Municipally Owned Electric 
Utilities in Pennsylvania, Institute of Local Government, The Pennsylvania State 
University (1951), pp. 1-3. 

The Municipal Year Book 1952, pp. 349-359. 
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smaller municipalities, there are some large cities which own and 
operate in whole or in part their electric utilities. Examples are 
Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; Los Angeles and Pasedena, Cali- 
fornia; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan (public light- 
ing and street railway power); Cleveland, Ohio; Jacksonville, 
Florida; Kansas City, Kansas; and a number of others. In Ontario, 
Canada, more than nine hundred local units including Toronto are 
united in one large publicly owned power system governed by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 

There is no more controversial subject in the field of local govern- 
ment than that involving public or private ownership of electric 
utilities. The chief advantages claimed for private ownership are: 
(1) greater freedom of initiative; (2) territorial flexibility (not re- 
stricted by municipal boundaries); (3) the incentive of profit which 
induces economy and efficiency; (4) freedom of association with 
other utilities which brings financial and technical advantages that 
municipal utilities do not have; (5) freedom from debt limits and 
other governmental regulation which makes for more business-like 
operation; and (6) freedom from politics and civil service red-tape 
which makes operation more efficient.^” 

On the other hand, the Public Ownership League of America is 
quite enthusiastic and outspoken in favor of municipal ownership. 
This organization claims that the experience of 3,020 communities 
owning electric utilities iuiS demonstrated that: (1) municipal 
ownership requires less capital; (2) that money can be borrowed 
at a lower rate of interest; (3) that municipal ownership gradually 
eliminates capital charges by paying off on their debt each year; 
(4) that municipal ownership avoids overcapitalization; (5) that 
municipalities can get service at cost; and (6) that municipal plants 
can serve their customers at lower rates."^ 

The general objectives of municipal ownership as outlined by 
Delos Wilcox are: (1) to give adequate service at reasonable rates 

Delos F. Wilcox, The Adminisiralion of Municipally Owned Utilities 
(1931), p. 6. 

Carl D. Thompson, Own Your Own, Public Ownership League of America, 
Bulletin No. 40 (1944). 
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to the individual customers; (2) to expand utility service for the 
greatest common good; (3) to limit and distribute the cost of utility 
service so as to impose the minimum of hardship and confer the 
maximum of benefit on the consumers; (4) to remove from publie 
life influences of private interests exploiting public service for profit; 
(5) to eliminate the expense of public regulation; and (6) to escape 
the dangers of private monopoly in public service.^® 

Auditoriums 

Municipal auditoriums are perhaps an outgrowth of the New 
England town hall which was a focal point of community activity 
from the earliest colonial days. But the municipal auditorium of the 
present day is a comparatively recent development. Only 11 out of 
the 166 city auditoriums studied by the Public Administration Serv- 
ice in 1950 were completed before 1900. Municipal auditoriums 
became more numerous after World War I when many were built 
as memorials to the war dead. The depression also added to the 
number as WPA and PWA projects put men to work and at the 
same time increased civic properties. Of the auditoriums throughout 
the nation, only one-third are privately owned and operated. A city 
auditorium is usually a handsome structure accommodating thou- 
sands of persons, and used for the staging of concerts, circuses, ice 
shows, expositions, conventions, operas, and theatricals. 

The auditorium is managed by a manager appointed by the 
mayor, or separate auditorium board, or by the department head 
under which the auditorium is placed, or by the mayor or city 
manager directly, or by the city council or its committee. Salaries of 
managers range from $1,500 to $8,500 a year. Most auditoriums are 
operated to pay expenses only or to be a community service main- 
tained partly from tax funds. They are considered to be excellent 
community facilities and aid local business in that they bring con- 
ventions and meetings to the city.^^ 

Wilcox, op. cit.y p. 80. See also Frederick L. Bird, The Management of 
Small Municipal Lighting Plants (1932), pp. 122-123. 

Farrell G. H. Symons, Municipal Auditoriums^ Public Administration Serv- 
ice (1950). 
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Regulation^ Inspection, and Licensing 

As cities grew and as modern conveniences became standard 
equipment for urban and rural living alike, the task of regulating 
and inspecting various conditions, services, and items by local gov- 
ernment increased. Such regulation and inspection are essential to 
the life, health, and safety of the people and have long been upheld 
by the courts as a proper exercise of the police power of the state 
and its subdivisions. In general, state laws are mandatory, other 
times optional. Local ordinances apply these grants to power to the 
specific needs of the community, and local officials are given power 
to enforce them. 

The chronological development of city inspection services is illus- 
trated by Lent Upson in the case of Detroit. I’hey are: control of 
weights and measures, and fire prevention (1824); sanitary patrol 
(1867); inspection of public structures (1874); inspection of paving 
construction (1877); inspection of food and meats (1879); inspec- 
tion of milk ( 1887 ) ; apjiiroval of plans and construction of all build- 
ings (1885); inspection of plumbing (1894); inspection of boilers 
and electric wiring (1896); inspection of sewer construction ( 1900); 
smoke inspection (1902); sanitary inspection (1909); inspection of 
elevators and signs (1911); inspection of inflammables (1915); in- 
spection of swimming pools (1915); inspection of refrigeration 
(1916); inspection of food-handlers (1918); inspection of maternity 
hospitals (1913); inspection of day nurseries (1922); inspection of 
oil burners (1925); inspection of explosives, Negro housing, hair- 
dressers, and cosmeticians (1926); inspection of retail liquor estab- 
lishments (1933); inspection of mattress factories (1935); inspection 
of substandard dwellings ( 1941 ) 

There are, therefore, in any large city a host of food inspectors, 
sanitary inspectors, building inspectots, clewator inspectors, plumb- 
ing inspectors, smoke inspectors, weights and measures inspectors, 
fire inspectors, electrical inspectors and others depending upon the 
size of the municipality and the scope of its responsibilities. These 
may be lodged in a number of departments depending upon the 

Lent D. Upson, The Growth of a City Government ( 1942), pp. ]3-22. 
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organizational setup of the city; they may be under the merit system 
or not, again depending upon the municipality; expenses are met in 
full or in part by charges and fees.^^ 

Inspection service may be good or bad. When it is good, the wel- 
fare of the people is enhanced for such is the delicate balance of 
modern life, especially in congested urban areas, that good inspec- 
tion is necessary to insure normal safety. When the inspection is 
poor, epidemics, disastrous fires, and accidents may occur. Some- 
times, political parties utilize inspectional services to place “de- 
serving vote getters” in modest positions. Sometimes, inspectors are 
willing to overlook conditions for extra emoluments, but the public 
is aroused only when things get out of hand. When the general ad- 
ministration is good, the inspection services are usually good. 

The licensing of privately operated amusements such as billiard 
parlors, amusement parks, theaters, dance halls, night clubs, taverns, 
bars, and the like is for the dual purpose of raising revenue and for 
regulation from the viewpoint of safety, law and order, cleanliness 
and morals. Amusement places of low repute are often watehed by 
the police with especial interest because they harbor many of the 
criminally inclined and less desirable elements of the population. 
They are especially vulnerable as places that are prone to activities 
involving the numbers, horse betting, and other forms of gambling 
and activity prohibited by city ordinances or state laws. Licenses to 
hold parades and public meetings are also issued in order to assure 
law and order, although the right to meet and parade is generally 
regarded as available to any organization provided that public safety 
is adequately protected. Merchants, business establishments, and 
itinerant peddlers and salesmen are also licensed by many munic- 
ipalities. 


Public Works Organization and Procedure 

As an example of public works organization in a large city, the 
Department of Public Works in New York City operates and main- 

Edna Trull, The Administration of Regulatonj Inspectional Services in 
American Cities, Municipal Administration Service (1932). 
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tains water works, sewage treatment works, incinerators, court 
buildings, firehouses, a fireboat, parking field, and other structures. 
The old Brooklyn Bridge dedicated in 1883 was modernized at a 
cost of $7 million. The department is responsible for cleaning, main- 
taining, and operating 61 public buildings scattered tlirough the 
five boroughs of the city. As of December 31, 1954, there were 4,247 
employees in the department, and all but 213 provisional appoint- 
ments were under civil service. The divisions of the department are 
buildings, bridges, sewage disposal, building management, engi- 
neering services, motor vehicles, shops, contract procedure, and ad- 
ministration, each headed by a director. The commissioner of public 
works, appointed by the mayor is in charge of the department.^^ 

A city of 10,000 population or less will have a department headed 
either by the city engineer or a director of public works, and will 
have the following typical divisions: streets and sewers, utilities, 
refuse, standards, and public property. As the city becomes larger, 
staff functions such as cost accounting, design, research, and in- 
spection may be added.^^ 

The preparation of an annual work program for services and ac- 
tivities to be carried on during the coming year is indispensable for 
the preparation of budget estimates and for the administration of 
the department of public works during the year. There must be a 
forecast of the nature, cost, amount, and time of work to be done 
for each public works activity. This will include the preparation of 
unit cost standards for each of the activities and operations. Sepa- 
rate schedules must be worked out tor street cleaning, waste collec- 
tion, street repairs, property maintenance, and other activities. Unit 
cost standards are calculated from last year's records or from the 
elements that are estimated to be included in a unit of work such as 
the “street cleaning mile,” the “ton of garbage collection,” the “ton 
of incineration,” the “cubic yard of spreading ashes,” or the “square 
yard of concrete street repairs.” Then detailed plans for each spe- 
cific project falling under the jurisdiction of the department must 

City of New York, Department of Public Works, 1954 Annual Report, 

Municipal Public Works Administration, The International City Managers* 
Association, tliird edition ( 1946), pp. 297-298. 
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be made, detailed expenditures must be calculated, and later sum- 
marized in a general program. After council takes action and makes 
the changes it desires, the program then can be executed within the 
limits of the funds that are provided. Monthly allotments may be 
made and seasonal programming undertaken with monthly and 
quarterly reports and reviews.®^ 

Work of public works departments is carried on by local personnel 
or by private contractors. In large cities, and in smaller under cer- 
tain circumstances, it is feasible for local employees to carry on the 
work of constructing or maintaining public works. This is called 
force account operation. But the general practice is for local units 
to carry on most of their major construction by contract. Provided 
that fair and competitive bidding can be expected this is usually 
considered safer and more economical. The profit motive tends to 
produce efficient management, the contractor takes the risks, the 
contracting firm has a trained personnel built up and is experienced 
in the kind of construction undertaken. Under contract procedure, 
bids are advertised, bidders are checked for qualifications,^bids are 
opened in public at a specified hour and the ‘‘lowest responsible” 
bidder is awarded the contract. A surety or performance bond is re- 
quired of the successful bidder. As the work progresses and is com- 
pleted the municipality must inspect the work and see to it that the 
provisions of the contract are carried out. The entire process of 
construction by contract is a complicated process rigorously regu- 
lated by law for the past is strewn with thousands of cases in which 
contractors have taken advantage of the local unit because of care- 
lessness, ignorance, neglect, and even collusion on the part of local 
employees. 

TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The mileage of highways, streets, and roads in your state. 

2. State aid to local units for highway purposes in your state. 

3. Modern street lighting. 

4. Water supply problems in your state. 

5. The sanitary-fill method of garbage and refuse disposal. 

6. Municipal airports in your state. 

Ibid., pp. 344-359, 
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7. Municipally owned electric utilities in your state. 

8. House numbering. 

9. A modern sewage treatment and disposal plant. 

10. Organization for public works in your city. 




Chapter 15 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND WELFARE 


Public Health 

Public health, in its broadest outline is a function in which 
federal, state, and local governments have a joint responsibility. At 
one time, health was not a governmental function at all. It was 
deemed a private responsibility, an affair between doctor and family, 
or at the most one in which voluntary civic or religious organiza- 
tions might take a hand in providing hospital facilities or help for 
the indigent. Then, local government gradually assumed specific 
functions and the state took on supervisory interest as well as some 
special activities. Federal interest came last in the form of grants- 
in-aid in specific fields of public health. 

It is now generally conceded by professional public health people 
and by local government officials as well that local government 
should be responsible for the delivery of the primary public health 
services. The American Health Association has stated, as a result 
of a long-time surv^ey, that the six basic functions of a local health 
department should be: 

1. Vital statistics, or the recording, tabulation, interpretation, 
and publication of the essential facts of births, deaths, and report- 
able diseases; 

2. Control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis, the 
venereal diseases, malaria, and hookworm disease; 
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3. Environmental sanitation, including supervision of milk and 
milk products, food processing and public eating places, and mainte- 
nance of sanitary conditions of employment; 

4. Public health laboratory services; 

5. Hygiene-maternity, infancy, and childhood, including super- 
vision of the health of the school child; 

6. Health education of the general public so far as not covered 
by the functions of the departments of education. 

Furthermore, the association declared that each local public 
health unit should contain at least 50,000 persons so that it could 
finance a staff composed of one full-time professionally trained and 
experienced medical health oflBcer, a full-time public health or sani- 
tary engineer, a sanitarian of nonprofessional grade, ten public 
health nurses, one of a supervisory grade, and three persons for 
clerical work. The association also considered that such a minimum 
public health program could be procured at the cost of approxi- 
mately $1 per capita, but that costs up to $2.50 per capita might 
be needed for an optimum local health service. It was as^med that 
in such a unit consultant, advisory, and other services would be 
available from voluntary local health and medical associations and 
from state departments of health. 

The association suggested also that for the United States as a 
whole there should be 1,197 local public health units; and as the 
result of a detailed state-by-state check came up with the following 
distribution: 318 single county units, 821 multi-county units, 36 
county-district units, and 22 city units. Such a unit should be gov- 
erned by a board of health of five or seven members appointed by 
the executives of local government of the area included in the unit, 
and selected from among persons with j^rofessional or civic interest. 
As matters actually stand, there are approximately 18,500 local gov- 
ernment units, outside of school districts responsible for school 
health, that render local public health services. One-third of the 
entire population of the nation lives in communities where local 
health services have either not been undertaken at all or are under 
part-time, untrained, and inexperienced health oificers. This con- 
clusion is supported in general by the United Stales Public Health 
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Service. In many of the New England and Middle Atlantic states, 
most of the towns, townships, villages, and cities have their own 
board of health and health officers. But the large majority of these 
are too small to give efficient service with the result that state de- 
partments have taken on major public health responsibilities. In 
the South and the western states, the county has been the local unit. 
But, of course, many of the counties are much smaller in population 
than the American Health Association’s suggested standard of 
50,000 population and because of their small size they, too, are un- 
able to furnish a modern program of public health services.^ 

In the year 1953, amounts spent for public health services in the 
United States totaled $280 million. Of this, $117 million was ex- 
pended by the states, $103 million by local units, and $4 million by 
private agencies; while $56 million was from federal funds dis- 
tributed to the states, some of which filtered down to local units. 
Federal funds were distributed for the following specific purposes 
and programs: general health, venereal diseases, tuberculosis con- 
trol, cancer, mental health, heart disease control, industrial waste 
studies, and hospital surveys and planning.- 

The county of Jefferson in which the city of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, is situated has a public health program administered by a 
state-local agency on a county wide basis. This has been in effect 
since 1917 at which time the area was recovering from a serious 
typhoid epidemic, a disea^j fiom which the city of Biimingham 
suffered the highest death rate in the country. On the recommenda- 
tion of a public health doctor from ihe United States Public Health 
Service a unified city-county healtii department was established. 
Under the provisions of state law, the county board of health is 
composed of five physicians elected by the Jefferson County Medical 
Society, and an ex officio member, the president of the county com- 
mission. One physician member is elected each year for a five-year 

^ The Commonwealth Fund, Local Health Units for the Nation, a report by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Local Health Units, 
Committee on Administrative Practice, American Public Health Association 
(1945), pp. 1-.5. Also see Public Health Service, Public Health Areas and 
Hospital Facilities (1950). 

^ Commission on Intergovenimental Relations, Federal Aid to Public Health 
dune, 1955), p. 39. 
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term. The board has sole authority, except for the state board of 
health, for public health in the county, and all enforcement of health 
regulations is done in its name. In fact, state law forbids any munic- 
ipality to establish a health department. The powers of the county 
health board as outlined in state law include: the enforcement of 
all state health laws and county health regulations; the investigation 
of outbreaks of diseases; the abatement of nuisances; the supervision 
of sanitary conditions; and the election of a county health officer. 
The health officer is elected for a period not less than three years 
and is subject to the approval of the county personnel board and the 
state board of health. He is the chief executive officer of the board 
of health. The total personnel in 1946 was 309 located in the follow- 
ing bureaus: administration (7), records and vital statistics (9), 
laboratories (18), health education (4), food and dairy inspection 
(25), sanitation (16), communicable diseases (6), dental hygiene 
(6), child hygiene and public health nursing (104), Bessemer 
branch office (9), and Slossfield maternity service (104). The Fed- 
eral Social Security Act of 1935 encouraged the establishment of 
health centers. Outstanding success is attributed to them in raising 
the standards of health for the least fortunate segments of society 
and the development of community health associations. In 1945, 
expenditures for health amounted to $1.00 per capita, more than 
half of which went for child hygiene and public health nursing. 
Twelve per cent went for food and dairy inspection. The remaining 
20 per cent was divided between sanitation, laboratories, education, 
records, communicable disease control, and administration. With a 
countywide health unit, he^alth services can be provided for the 
smaller municipalities which otherwise could not be made available 
without outside help. The county unit makes it possible to have one 
strong administrative agency rather than several poorly equipped 
and manned. City-county health consolidation in Jefferson county 
has been a success.® 

The federal government has spent large amounts in the various 
states for hospitals. As of September, 1954, a total of 2,336 projects 

® Weldon Cooper, Metropolitan County^ A Survey of Government in the Bir- 
mingham Area, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama ( 1949). 
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involving 112,000 beds at a cost of $1.9 billion of which the federal 
government contributed $361 million, or 34 per cent, was carried 
on under the Hill-Burton program through which federal aid was 
given to localities on the basis of a series of formulae involving need, 
facilities, and local matching. Of the total, 73 per cent of all projects 
were for general hospitals in combination with public health centers; 
18 per cent were for public health centers; the remaining 9 per cent 
were for mental, tuberculosis, and chronic disease hospitals. New 
facilities amounted to 59 per cent of the projects; alterations and 
additions to existing facilities claimed the rest. The majority of the 
new general hospitals were built in communities not having any 
hospitals before. Over half of the approved projects were in the 
southern states. Most of the new hospitals are small with less than 
one himdred beds. The remaining national need for hospital facili- 
ties is 812,000 beds.^ 

A study committee report to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Affairs contains certain conclusions and recommendations re- 
lating to federal aid to states and local units in the field of health. 
The federal government has “proper responsibility*' to participate in 
public health by means of grants-in-aid, subject to important limita- 
tions. The primary responsibility for meeting health problems, how- 
ever, should be vested in the individual, the states, and the local 
communities. Federal grants-in-aid should supplement, not supplant, 
local effort. In 1943, the ratio of state and local expenditures to 
federal expenditures in public health was 1.9 to 1, while in 1953 it 
,was 3.8 to 1, thus indicating that federal effort stimulated local 
action to a remarkable degree. The objective of equalization is valid 
for grants-in-aid programs, but local need is uppermost. Federal 
grants should be considered of limited duration and should be ^used 
mainly to stimulate local effort. Exceptions to this would be in re- 
search, national defense, and emergency public health services. 
Matching should be a part of the federal aid program but should 
not be inflexible. In general, says the committee, the present grants- 
in-aid for health should be continued at the present level, about $57 
million out of a total of $280 million spent for such programs in 1953. 

* Federal Aid to Public Health, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Commenting on the Hill-Burton construction of hospitals, the 
committee believes it was in the public interest and that substantial 
construction of health facilities was made in areas where it was 
desperately needed. Research in the health sciences should be stimu- 
lated by federal grants to educational and hospital institutions 
throughout the nation rather than by the expansion of federal 
agencies in such work. Likewise grants should be made to assist 
local training in the field of public health."' 

Actual expenditures for public health by local units are illustrated 
by a study of the American Public Health Association for more than 
200 communities in 1947-48. Local funds spent by health depart- 
ments ranged from six cents per capita to $2.28; the median was 
fifty cents. Total funds, including state and federal aid, spent by 
local units for public health ranged from $.14 to $4.48, with a median 
of $1.05 in the larger communities. Instead of the $1.00 per capita 
health expenditures which seemed fairly adequate to experts some 
years ago, it is now" considered that this figure should be between 
$1.50 and $2.00 per capita. Voluntary private organizations add 
substantially to the amount spent for public health in local areas.® 

Of full-time local health departments serving cities of more than 
10,000 population in 1949, more than half of the local health de- 
partments finance the major' part of their health activities from 
local funds. Only 109 received the major part of their health funds 
from state and federal sources.'^ 

The w"ork of the New York City department of health illustrates 
the volume and scope of local health services in a big city. In 1954, 
the city hud 75 child health stations whicli treated 142,000 children. 
It operated 24 district health centers, 1,100 public parochial school 
clinics, and a niimbcr of clinics for special diseases which treated 
more than 250,000 children or gave them medical examinations. In 
order to control tuberculosis, 314,000 persons were chest x-rayed. 
Almost 4,400 persons were examined for cancer. There were 202,000 

° Commission on Intergoveinmenlal Relations, Federal Aid to Public Health 
(June, 1955), pp. 1-13. 

The Municipal Year Book 1950, pp. 293-297. 

Ibid., pp. 303-304. 
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food and drug examinations, and over a million pounds of food and 
drugs were condemned. A total of 215,000 sanitary inspections were 
made. The city had 33 hospital institutions with 20,000 beds; the 
average daily patient census was over 18,000.® 

Public Recreation 

Recreation has always been an important segment of life. The 
more highly organized a society becomes, the more complicated are 
the facilities of recreation. The ancient Greeks had their athletic 
games at Olympia, Delphi, Athens, and other city states. The 
Romans had their great baths. The medieval barons had their jousts 
and hunts. In the early days of our nation, however, there was little 
organized recreation—there was the forest to subdue and the land 
to clear. The energies of early American settlers were largely ab- 
sorbed in work. Many people felt it was beneath them to play when 
there was so much serious work to be done. It was not until after 
the Civil War, when cities began to grow large, that organized 
sports became popular. As urbanization continued they grew more 
varied and more available to all the people. 

The rise of recreation as a public function of local government 
came only after cities had become so crowded and congested that 
children had to be taken off the street for safety. Playgrounds multi- 
plied slowly because in large cities little open spaces had been 
left. American life changed in many respects during the first fifty 
years of the present century. Due to the machine age, household 
work has been reduced. Children have fewer chores to do, so do 
adults, and the problem of organizing leisure time becomes serious. 
The speed of modern life, especially in urban areas, makes for 
nervous tension and pressure for which human beings are not pre- 
pared. Nervous ailments and psychopathic conditions are increasing 
with each year. The crowding, noisy, -moving, nerve-WTacking, 

® New York City, Foundations for Better Govertimcnt, First Annual Report of 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner to the City Council and to the People of New York 
City (1954), pp. 41-48. 
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heartless and impersonal life in big cities is too much for many 
people. Recreation once a luxury has become a necessity. 

Federal and state governments have made some contribution to 
the field of recreation in the form of parks and playgrounds in their 
forest preserves. Counties have laid out parks, built swimming pools, 
and provided other facilities, especially in urban areas. But the 
municipalities furnish the bulk of public recreation. For in spite of 
the fact that both commercial and civic agencies offer recreation 
and sports to the dwellers of ^ the city, municipally organized rec- 
reation affords a large percentage of the people their only opportu- 
nity for wholesome forms of fun and play. The many thousands that 
cannot afford golf, swimming, tennis, and other forms of recreation 
that cost more than nominal sums are the customers for municipal 
programs. Only through public efforts can adequate lands be ac- 
quired for parks and playgrounds through eminent domain, sub- 
division control, and city planning. Municipal recreation is demo- 
cratic and inclusive, it is comparatively inexpensive, and it takes 
into consideration all ages, races, and occupation groups. 

The event that is generally regarded as marking the beginning 
of the playground movement was the opening of a sand garden in 
Boston in 1885. A large sand pile was placed in front of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission on Parmenter Street by the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association, and each day for the first two months an 
average of fifteen children played in the sand. By 1887, ten centers 
were opened. The movement spread to other cities. In 1892 in con- 
nection with the famous Hull House in Chicago, a well equipped 
model playground for small children and older ones was opened. In 
1889 the Boston park department converted a ten-acre tract in a 
congested section along the Charles River into an open air gym- 
nasium for boys and men, and two years later one was established 
for girls and women. The South Park playgrounds and centers, 
opened in 1905, exerted a great influence on the playground and 
recreation movement. “The most notable civic achievement of any 
American city,” said Theodore Roosevelt. The National Playground 
Association of America later the National Recreation Association 
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was formed in 1906 and since then has disseminated information 
about organized recreation and has done much to bring about pub- 
lic acceptance of municipal support for playgrounds and recreation 
centers. During the depression, the need for recreation for the 
masses of unemployed became acute, and large sums were spent 
for projects in every American city. 

The types of recreation areas in a typical city include the play lot 
or block playground. A space of 2,500 to 5,000 square feet is 
deemed large enough and it should be situated in the middle of 
a block so that children do not have to cross the street to reach 
it. It takes the place of a backyard in the ordinary home and is 
for small children. The neighborhood playground is intended to 
supply recreation for the people of the neighborhood. It serves 
primarily children of school age, and is often located in the school- 
yard or adjacent to it. The play field is for young people and adults 
and should have 12 to 30 acres of land. It has space and equipment 
for athletic games and contests, and should include an area in 
which four playgrounds are located. The recreation park should be 
away from the congested areas of the city, a place for picnics, 
athletic games, day camping, and water sports. Then there are 
special recreation spots such as golf courses, swimming beaches, 
bathing pools, and a stadium. The landscape park right in the cen- 
tral congested sections affords peace and quiet to those who seek it; 
the reservation is an area for hiking and camping. The parkway is 
for pleasure driving and is a road running through an elongated 
park. A recreation building should be available for each 20,000 
people. 

How much space should be devoted to recreation? The National 
Recreation Association states that there should be an acre of park 
and recreation space for each one hundred people, and further that 
an acre of playground space and another acre of playfield space 
should be the standard for every eight hundred people. Some ex- 
perts have estimated that one-tenth of the city’s area should be set 
off for recreation purposes. Therefore, in the average city of 100,000 
people, there should be 1,000 acres devoted to recreation. These 
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would take care of 20 neighborhood playgrounds, 4 playfields, 2 
playfield parks, 1 athletic field, 1 golf course, 6 neighborhood parks, 
2 large recreation parks, and 1 reservation.® 

New York City has 27,000 acres of parks and 627 playgrounds. It 
was estimated that in one year 170 million persons took park in 
various activities at the park facilities. Parks, beaches, and swimming 
pools attracted 61 million people, active sports another 23 million. 
A million used the golf links and tennis courts. Three-quarters of a 
million people used the bridle and bicycle paths, one-half million 
the ice and roller skating rinks. Outdoor concerts and dances are 
scheduled during the summer months.^^ 

Recreation organization in a city of 100,000 people is illustrated 
in the case of Austin, Texas. Here the superintendenit of recreation 
is directly responsible to the city manager. There is no park depart- 
ment, parks being maintained by the engineering department and 
operated by the recreation department. An advisory park and rec- 
reation board of eleven members appointed by the mayor advises 
city officials in planning and developing a recreation progrjjm. There 
are nine divisions, each with a chief: athletics, playground-com- 
munity centers, golf courses, maintenance, war recreation program 
for military personnel, Negro division, swimming resort, music, and 
administration, besides an assistant superintendent of recreation. 

In Cincinruifi, Ohio, the public recreation commission of five 
members is appointed by the mayor (three members), by the board 
of education (one member), and by the park board (one member). 
It operates properties totaling a thousand acres including school 
grounds. School recreation areas are maintained jointly by the city 
and the school district. The director of recreation is in charge and 
he is assisted by supervisors in different fields of activities. Super- 
visors head the divisions of nature camping, special activities, girls’ 
activities, recreation fields, playgrounds, music, and tennis. Staff 
services include personnel, accounting, maintenance, and construc- 
tion. 


®The International City Managers’ Association, Municipal Recreation Ad~ 
ministration (1945), pp. 73-79. 

^^1954 Annual Report, New York City, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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Reading, Pennsylvania, typifies the smaller city. The mayor ap- 
points a board, two of which must be members of the board of edu- 
cation. The year-round program is administered by the recreation 
superintendent and four supervisors in charge of special fields. The 
city bureau of parks and public property maintains the parks of the 
city. There is a playground federation composed of thirty neigh- 
boring associations, thus making a metropolitan program for the 
entire community.^ ^ 

Three hundred million local tax dollars were spent in the United 
States for play and leisure facilities and services in 1954. Voters ap- 
proved an additional 30 million dollars in bond issues and special 
levies for parks and playgrounds. An analysis of trends in com- 
munity recreation by the National Recreation Association indicates 
that the great boom in municipally operated recreation and park 
services which began after World War II continued strong through 
1954. There is every indication that it will go on for some years 
ahead. One city manager in a Wisconsin city recently noted that 
community recreation is the fastest growing municipal service today. 

The number of recreation departments under full-time k^adership 
has more than tripled in the past fourteen years. Seventy- two munic- 
ipalities established new departments for the first time in 1954. Most 
of these were small cities. Nearly half of the 2,438 communities with 
5,000 or more population now have full-time recreation leadership. 
Next to new playgrounds, swimming pools headed the list of new 
park and playground facilities in 1954.^^ 

Air Pollution 

Economic losses in the United States from air pollution, accord- 
ing to the Stanford Research Institute, amount to at least $1.5 billion 
per year. This is roughly $10 per person for extia costs in cleaning, 
painting, laundry, damage to merchandl*?^ and buildings. While air 
pollution control has only recently been recognized as a local gov- 
ernment function, the American Municipal Association reports that 

“ Municipal Recreation Administ rat tony op. ctt., pp. 324-334, 

National Recreation Association, News Release. 
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almost all cities over 25,000 population have established some kind 
of air pollution control. Industry itself, it is estimated, has spent at 
least $1 billion to clear up its share of air pollution in the five year 
period beginning in 1950, The cities of St. Louis and Pittsburgh are 
outstanding examples of the manner in which local government and 
industry can team together to bring about lasting results. 

Principal causes for air pollution are industry, motor vehicles, 
private coal burning homes, apartment incinerators, and the like. 
The increase in industrial production arsd the consequent metro- 
politan growth in recent years has intensified the problem. Industrial 
demands for power have gone up enormously in the past generation. 
In 1930, the production of electrical energy for industrial purposes 
consumed 40 million tons of coal, 9 million barrels of oil, and 120 
billion cubic feet of gas. By 1952 these figures had climbed to 107 
million tons of coal, 67 million barrels of oil, and 921 billion cubic 
feet of gas. The millions of tons of combustion products now being 
poured into the air by smoke stacks, chimneys, and exhaust pipes 
stagger the imagination.^^* 

Tlie United States Public Health Service made a sufv^ey of air 
pollution control in the state of New York. They found that almost 
half of the urban communities and a third of the rural communities 
have air pollution problems’’ they would like to have corrected. In 
a substantial number of local units, the sources of air pollution are 
outside their jurisdiction. About half of the urban communities and 
most of the rural communities had no air pollution or smoke-control 
ordinances. In only 8 out of the 455 communities having smoke 
pollution problems is personnel employed full time to cope with 
them. In a few others the county health departments give this func- 
tion some attention. Regional air pollution control agencies, such as 
the one in the San Francisco Bay area, point the way to more effec- 
tive control where whole metropolitan and industrial areas can be 
brought under one act of control.^^ 

Three and a half years of study of the problem in Los Angeles 

G. E. Pendray, Management Aspects of Air Pollution, The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Paper 55— APC~13, March 1, 1955. 

A. C. Stem, Air Pemution Control— Administrative 'Needs and Patterns, The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Paper 55— APC— 15, March 1, 1955. 
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county indicate that the present known results of "smog”— reduced 
visibility, eye and throat irritations, damage to crops, and other 
nuisances— arise from more than 50 different substances released in 
the air.^® 

The Department of Air Pollution Control of New York City is 
responsible not only for smoke control and abatement, but for the 
control of other kinds of air pollution. The job is most difficult and 
complex because in a single year New York City consumes 13 mil- 
lion tons of coal, over 3 billion gallons of fuel oil, and over 1 billion 
gallons of gasoline for motor vehicles. In addition, 400,000 tons of 
refuse are burned in the 10,000 incinerators of multiple dwelling 
buildings. Another big factor is the smoke of 12,000 ships, mostly 
oil driven, which use the port each year. The department has 30 
inspectors who examine installations and enforce air pollution ordi- 
nances. As a part of city-industry cooperation, 1954 commitments 
made by industry to abate air pollution whittled $16 million as a 
result of all the effort. Laboratory tests indicate that New York air 
is becoming cleaner. The soot-fall in the city has decreased in the 
past decade thereby saving millions of dollars in cleaner buildings, 
reduced depreciation, and lower laundry bills. 

Pubtic Welfare 

The term "public welfare” not a precise one. At one period, it 
may mean a closely related group of activities pertaining to assist- 
ance for the needy; at another time, it iitay be a broader field includ- 
ing organized effort to combat unemployment, delinquency, crime, 
and the whole range of social evils. It may vary from state to state, 
from city to city, and from county to county. Generally speaking, it 
might be described as "the helping hand of the state,” the state in 
this case meaning goyernment as a whole— federal, state, and local. 
Specifically, it can be said to include all governmental activities for 
the prevention and treatment of dependency, neglect, delinquency, 
crime, and physical and mental handicaps. It includes programs of 

The Municipal Year Book 1953, p. 313. 

Annual Report, New York City, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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states and local units provided they would hire unemployed and pay 
them standard wages— enough to keep them and their families on a 
subsistence basis in their own homes. In 1935, a permanent federal 
program was established. The federal government divided relief 
recipients into employables and nonemployables. For the employ- 
ables, the federal government provided a works program. As to the 
unemployables, federal grants to states were made for the relief of 
certain categorical groups. Aid to the aged, to dependent children, 
to the blind, to the permanently and totally disabled, and for child 
welfare services was given to the states on a matching basis under 
the 1935 Social Security Act. In addition, the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Program administered solely by the national gov- 
ernment, and the Unemployment Compensation Program adminis- 
tered by the states under national standards and financed from 
nationally collected employers contributions have put the federal 
government into the public welfare and social security picture as a 
major partner. General assistance and relief of the indigent was 
made entirely a state responsibility which it might share with the 
local units in any way it wished. Thus in Pennsylvania direct relief 
or public assistance to the needy is financed and administered 
entirely by the state through its department of public assistance and 
their county boards of public ^assistance within the framework of 
the department. The county commissioners administer county homes 
for the indigent, and aid the state in administering categorical relief 
financed jointly by federal, state, and local contributions. Such aid 
must be administered under plans approved by the Social Security 
Agency of the federal government. In about a third of the states, 
local government bears the entire burden of general assistance or 
direct relief. In thirty others, the state and local governments share 
the costs and administration. 

As of October, 1954, almost five million persons received aid under 
the welfare programs classified under the Social Security Act as 
public assistance. By far the largest number of these categories 
were the aged totaling two and a half million. The average monthly 
payment for old age assistance was $51.53 including medical care. 
Amounts available differ from state to state, and the range was 
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from $28.08 in Mississippi to $82,86 in Connecticut. Aid to depend- 
ent children was given to more than a million and a half children of 
almost 600,000 families. Average amount received per month by 
recipients was $23.93 amounting to $85.92 per family. Blind assist- 
ance was given to almost a hundred thousand persons, the average 
monthly amount being $56.22. Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled was given to more than two hundred thousand persons at 
the average rate of $54.40 per month. Federal funds were available 
also for about 273,000 children in institutions, foster homes, or in 
their own homes. About 310,000 cases at the rate of $54.47 a case 
received general assistance grants from state and local governments, 
the federal government not sharing in this form of assistance.^® 
With regard to federal financial assistance in the field of welfare, a 
study committee report to the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations contained a number of recommendations for future policy. 
It agreed that there was a clear national interest in welfare, specifi- 
cally the provision of opportunity to receive economic aid needed 
for maintenance including aid for medical care for the jobless, un- 
employable people; for children who otherwise would be deprived 
of parental care and who are separated from their families; for the 
disabled including the blind; and for the aged. Also the federal 
government has an interest in providing the mentally and physically 
disabled to receive services needed to make them fit for employment 
or less dependent upon othej' for public support. The major pur- 
poses of federal assistance, it was recognized, are to equalize among 
states the financial burden of providi/»g an adequate welfare pro- 
gram, and to help support minimuxu standards. Federal funds 
should be made available in one comprehensive welfare program 
rather than in categorical units as is the case at present. Federal ad- 
ministrative effort in the welfare program should be restricted to that 
of research, special studies, compilation of statistical data, develop- 
ment of standards consultation, advice, aiidit, and reviews. Federal 
controls over state and local action should be confined to develop- 
ing a stated formula for making available federal funds to states. 
Federal funds should be used only for purposes stated in federal 

The Municipal Year Book 1955, pp. 318-320. 
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law, available only on a matching basis. They should be used to 
audit state expenditures of federal funds, to approve a state plan 
for the administration of financial aid, and to require states to have 
minimum standards of administration of such funds including the 
merit system for employees in public welfare administration.^® 

The most important single element in local welfare administra- 
tion are the case workers. These persons make available the 
facilities of the local welfare agencies and of the community at large 
to families and individuals who need and are eligible to receive 
public assistance in one or more of its many forms. Case workers 
must have a social outlook and professional training. Trained in 
social service, they bring relief on an individual basis, ascertain the 
circumstances of each client, continue to maintain contact, and 
grant relief in accordance with the need within the limits allowed 
by law or regulation. Case work, according to those who favor the 
administration of public welfare through professional personnel, is 
justified for reasons of public economy, protection to the community, 
and humanity. Only through trained social workers can there be 
adequate investigation of need and the proper utilization of avail- 
able resources. They visit families and homes, and find out the con- 
ditions that cause indigency, delinquency, and crime. They under- 
stand what the effects of poverty are upon families and their chil- 
dren, and try to mitigate these effects by continuous and judicious 
use of assistance, knowledge, and understanding. There has been 
criticism of the social worker from the standpoint of the expendi- 
tures for personnel and the alleged high rate of relief and assistance 
grants and services administered by them. It does not help the situa- 
tion, some say, to “coddle” relief clients. Nevertheless, professional 
social workers are being used in increasing numbers wherever there 
are groups that need the ministrations of public welfare. It is a pro- 
fession that is finding increasing respect and usefulness in the in- 
dustrial and urban world in which we are hving. 

New York City's department of welfare in 1954 gave assistance to 
311,000 persons, some in their homes and some in institutions, in 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Federal Aid to Welfare (June 
1955), pp. 5-9. 
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ten different programs. Annual expenditures totaled $221 milUon. 
The cost was shared about equally between the federal government, 
the state of New York, and the city government. In that year, on 
December 31, there were 191,000 who filed unemployment eompen- 
sation claims, a rough gauge of economic conditions. About 52,000 
received old age assistance; about 29,000 received relief because of 
permanent disability. Many of the disabled persons are rehabilitated 
by various city welfare agencies and returned to work. About 
140,000 persons received aid for dependent children given largely 
to those whose fathers could not or would not support them.^^ 

In forty states, county boards of welfare can be established to 
handle welfare activities. In counties as a whole throughout the na- 
tion, public welfare, including assistance of all kinds, is the largest 
item of expenditure but a large share of the money for it comes from 
federal and state governments in the form of grants. Thus the county 
has developed into a state-local-national agency in the field of wel- 
fare. It is part state because it must adhere to state regulations when 
carrying out state welfare activities and spending state money. It is 
local when carrying out local responsibilities and spending county 
money. When it carries on welfare activities under the Federal 
Social Security Act it must abide by federal regulations relating to 
merit system for employees and the prohibition against political 
activity by employees. 

Mercer County in New Jers'ry jn which Trenton, the state capital, 
is situated, has a population of over 200,000 and can be considered 
an urban county. The governing body of the county is the board of 
chosen freeholders composed of seven members elected for over- 
lapping terms of three years. The county board of welfare consists 
of seven members, five of whom are appointed by the board of free- 
holders, while the freeholders also delegate two of their number to 
be on the board. Unless the county adjuster, appointed by the 
county judge is made director of welfe^^v he is ex officio a member 
of the board. The county board of welfare appoints the director of 
welfare and other personnel, but they must qualify under the merit 
system, and appointments must be approved by the state division of 

1954 Annual Report, New York City, op. dt., pp. 49-50. 
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old-age assistance and the state civil service commission. The wel- 
fare program is not integrated. The State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies is responsible for old-age assistance; the State Com- 
mission for the Blind is responsible for aid to the blind; the State 
Board of Child Welfare administers assistance to children. The 
county board of welfare administers the old-age assistance program 
and through its staff investigates cases, determines eligibility, and 
estimates the amount of need. This program is administered under 
state regulations. The federal, state, and loC:al governments share the 
costs. The State Board of Child Welfare has two divisions— home 
life assistance and foster home care. The state is responsible for all 
investigations and recommends die amount of assistance to be given. 
The county referee reviews this action and makes his recommenda- 
tion to the county board. Federal, state, and county governments 
split the costs 50-25-25 per cent. Foster care is a responsibility of 
the state board, and the county board performs no functions in this 
field but does split the costs with the state. Aid to the needy blind is 
administered through the county welfare board, and the federal 
government and the county share the financial costs. General relief 
is the responsibility of the state and the municipalities. The munici- 
palities have a director of welfare sometimes referred to as the 
overseer of the poor. The responsibilities of the state are adminis- 
tered through the division of municipal aid of the Department of 
Economic Development. The state may make suggestions but the 
municipality has the final word. If the municipality elects to accept 
state financial aid, it must abide by state regulations in the adminis- 
tration of the relief. The aid varies between 40 and 60 per cent.^^ 

TEN SUBJECTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The local units providing health services in your state. 

2. Expenditures for health in your city. 

3. The organization of public health work in your community. 

4. Recreation areas in your city. 

5. The attack on pollution in Pittsburgh. 

** Wager, County Government across the Nation ( Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, 1950), pp. 187-188. 
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6. Public welfare organization and services in your city. 

7. Health education in the public schools. 

8. Los Angeles attacks smog. 

9. Public assistance in your state. 

10. Local organization against unemployment. 




Chapter 16 


PLANNING AND BUILDING 
THE FUTURE CITY 


The American city is a dynamic entity. In a century of growth it 
has developed from a small town into a metropolis. It is still growing 
and changing. Its population is bursting out of its municipal boun- 
daries. The automobile and rapid transit facilities have allowed it to 
extend miles out into the once rural areas just as the elevator and 
the steel structure skyscrapers created the congestion in the center 
that characterized cities a generation ago. 

All during the 19th century cities grew with little or no planning 
or design except the exigencies and needs of the moment which 
were largely attuned to the development of the economy of the 
growing nation. While there were some instances of planning for a 
city at its beginnings, for example, that of William Penn for Phila- 
delphia as exemplified by the width of the two intersecting main 
streets, Market and Broad, and in the case of Washington, D. C. 
where the French L’Enfant laid out a plan of streets around a 
central hub, the average American city just grew, street by street, 
avenue by avenue, usually under the pressure of the real estate sales- 
men and the building contractor. As a icsult, most cities are found 
wanting not only from the viewpoint of modern needs which could 
not be foreseen, but also because they were jerry-built, poorly con- 
ceived, quick-to-deteriorate, uncomfortable, dull, and uneconomical. 

595 
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One is shocked by the realization that most European cities are 
planned, built, and maintained better. The dread disease of blight 
is now in full attack on every American city that is fifty years old or 
more. It is a challenge that must receive serious attention if the big 
investment in the central city areas is to be saved. The problems of 
the periphery in which communities have sprung up almost over- 
night are hardly yet realized. The vague but horrible threat of 
atomic attack has temporarily immobilized efforts to seek more per- 
manent solutions to traffic, industrial location, housing, school con- 
struction, and other pressing matters. 

This is not to say that there has been no action in the field of city 
planning— far from it. It is merely to record that city growth has far 
outstripped any concerted effort to plan ahead. The first wave of city 
planning in the United States came from the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893 when men and women from all over saw the possibilities 
of an orderly arrangement of monumental buildings, parks, and 
streets as laid out in the fair grounds now occupied by Chicago 
University. From Chicago, too, came the classic utterance of Daniel 
Burnham who was engaged in making the impressive pl^ns now in 
full flower along the Lake Michigan waterfront. He said: “Make no 
little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be reali'^d. Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble logical diagram once recorded 
will never die, but long after we are gone will be a living thing, 
asserting itself with ever growing insistency. Remember that our 
sons and grandsons are going to do things that will stagger us. 
Let your watchword be order and your beacon beauty.” This was 
the basis of the famous Chicago Plan and its rudiments were put in 
manual form and used as a textbook for the Chicago schools. 

All over the nation the idea of the city beautiful expressed itself 
in civic buildings, civic centers, parks, street planting, artistic lamp 
posts, and other forms of civic art. Park areas became especially 
popular. Cities had grown up without open spaces to provide relief 
from the sometimes intolerable congestion. Children had no place 
to play except in the street. Frederick L. Olmstead, Sr., who planned 
the development of Central Park in New York in 1875, ushered in 
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the park era. Since then, no self-respecting city or town wants to 
be without park or outdoor recreation facilities. The conditions of 
big city tenements toward the end of the 19th century led to tene- 
ment laws that attempted to ameliorate the terrible living conditions 
of congested slum areas. The advent of the automobile led to mod- 
ern street planning including street widening, one-way streets, 
boulevards, limited access highways, and downtown off-street park- 
ing facilities. The downtown congestion brought about zoning with 
its usage, height, and area restrictions to limit overcrowding. 


WHAT^S NEXT FOR AMERICAN CITIES 

Luther Gulick, first “city administrator” of the city of New York (1954), 
looks ahead to the American city of 1960. He sees more population . . . 
more young folks in school . . . more people with leisure . . . more sub- 
urbs with more shopping and entertainment centers . . . more automo- 
biles and congestion . . . more public housing and slum clearance . . . 
more wealth per capita. Cities will have to expand their schools . . . ex- 
tend their public health functions . . . develop their hospitals . . . mod- 
ernize their downtown areas . . . improve the parks and playgrounds . . . 
achieve new street layouts. To do all this taxes on real estate will rise by 
25 to 50 per cent . . . other types of levies will increase . . . federal aid 
will increase . . . local debt will hit all time highs . . . intermimicipal 
cooperation will increase . . . the council-manager plan will continue to 
spread . . . but the problems of metropolitan government, local-state 
relations, and local revenues will not yet be solved. 

From The American City, December, 1949. 


At the beginning of the present century, Ebenezer Howard, an 
Englishman, wrote about garden cities in which new cities of six 
thousand acres were to be built with residences, parks, farms, indus- 
tries, and business-'all in functional proportion and with limited 
population. Such a city was Letchworth, first garden city in Eng- 
land, built in 1903, thirty-two miles from I.ondon. These garden 
cities had great influence in the development of high class residen- 
tial suburbs in the United States after World War I. Examples are 
Kingsport, Tennessee; Longview, Washington; Fairfield, Alabama; 
and Hershey, Pennsylvania, founded by industries; others such as 
Roland Park in Baltimore, Maryland; the Country Club District of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Shaker Heights of Cleveland, Ohio; Forest 
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Hills Gardens in Long Island, New York; and the Palos Verdes 
Estates of California were developed by real estate groups. During 
the depression of the thirties, the federal government built such 
communities as Greenbelt, Maryland; Norris, Tennessee; Green 
Hills, Ohio; and Greendale, Wisconsin. Subdivision control, brought 
on by the tremendous expansion in the outlying parts of the metro- 
politan areas, was imposed so that these new sections did not imme- 
diately fall into the same errors that cities were trying to correct in 
the older parts of town. Gradually there evolved the idea of the 
comprehensive plan in which all the physical elements of the city or 
community were involved. Included were not only streets, parks, and 
civic centers, but also water supply, housing, industrial sites, traffic 
control— in fact the entire city. But it soon became evident that a 
master plan could not be static, that it could not be made realistic 
for any particular period of time. The city needed continuous plan- 
ning in terms both of time and of space. So evolved the metropolitan 
area plan} 

Even now the impact of the automobile, jet air travel, and atomic 
power indicate that the American city has not yet reached its ulti- 
mate design. The express highway that links cities together by rapid 
automotive transportation is just coming into its own. Its effects on 
metropolitan development dre hardly yet discernible but they are 
bound to be substantial. 

Take the case of Yonkers, New York. The Buffalo-New York City 
Thruway is going through the city of Yonkers just north of New 
York City. Twenty-five million vehicles will race through Yonkers 
every year. Tliis will cause profound consequences, according to 
Harrison E. Salisbury of the New York Timesr Taxable property 
with an assessed valuation of $2,500,000 will be displaced. The cost 
for the three miles of thruway will total almost $18 million, making 
it one of the most expensive bits of road construction in history. 
While there is no aroused civic challenge to the six-lane highway 

^ The International City Managers* Association, Local Planning Administra- 
tion (1948), pp. 1-6. 

^New York Times, April 21, 1955. 
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laid right through the principal business street of the city, there are 
signs that the highway will sever the unity of the city forever. The 
fundamental problem which Yonkers is contending as far as the 
thruway is concerned, says Mr. Salisbury, is “the twenty-first cen- 
tury phenomenon that Oswald Spengler calls ‘Megalopolis.' Megalop- 
olis was Spengler 's projection of the ‘barracks city' of the future. 
The American Megalopolis of the twenty-first century is clearly 
going to be barracks-plus-wheels. Already Yonkers is far along the 
pathway toward becoming merely a dormitory annex, a traffic cor- 
ridor and a minor shopping service and relaxation center for the 
multimillions of Megalopolis— much farther than is realized by some 
of the Getty Square men who still measure the seasons by the run 
of shad up the Hudson and the seasonal coming and going of the 
Hudson River Day liners. 

“But the Yonkers future, like that of many another town and city 
that geography has made satellite to the Big City and the Big 
Highway, is not an inexorable fate that must be accepted with the 
resignation of a Buddha. There are choices Yonkers can make. By 
aggressive attack, many natural obstacles such as lack of lateral 
communications can be overcome. Past neglect rather than current 
disinterest lies more at the heart of the school problem. Economic 
shifts can be treated as opportunities for the new rather than penal 
sentences for the old. . . . The fact is that Yonkers can, to a great 
extent, pick the kind of future it would have— within the periphery 
of Megalopolis. But it must make the choice quickly. The twenty- 
first century permits no backward glimpses. And it must pursue its 
objective vigorously and in intelligent accord with the majority 
interests of its citizens. Better communities do not grow untended 
like wild roses along a county lane. Even the best gardens can 
become seedy with neglect. And few flower beds would not be im- 
proved by new seed strains and the latest biochemical aids." 

Spengler himself took a dim view of the modern city. He secs its 
transformation into its ultimate form of the future. “Now the old 
mature cities with their Gothic nucleus of cathedral, townhalls, and 
high-gabled streets, with their old walls, towers and gates, ringed 
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about by the Baroque growth of brighter and more elegant patri- 
cians’ houses, palaces, and hall-churches, begin to overflow in all 
directions in formless masses, to eat into the decaying countryside 
with their multiplied barrack-tenements and utility buildings, and 
to destroy the noble aspect of the old time by clearances and re- 
buildings. Looking down from one of the old towers upon the sea 
of houses, we perceive in this petrification of a historic being the 
exact epoch that marks the end of organic growth and the begin- 
ning of an inorganic and therefore unre.<?.trained process of massing 
without limit. And now, too, appears that artificial, mathematical, 
utterly land-alien product of a pure intellectual satisfaction in the 
appropriate, the city of the city-architect. In all civilizations alike, 
these cities aim at the chessboard form, which is the symbol of 
soullessness. Regular rectangle blocks astounded Heroditus in Baby- 
lon and Cortez in Tenochitlan. In the Classical world, the series of 
‘abstract’ cities begins with Thurii, which was planned by Ilippod- 
amus of Miletus in 441. Priene, whose chessboard scheme entirely 
ignores the ups and downs of the site, Rhodes, and Alexandria 
follow, and become in turn models for innumerable provincial cities 
of the Imperial Age. The Islamic architects laid out Baghdad from 
762, and the giant city of Samarra a century later, according to plan. 
In the West-European and American world the lay-out of Washing- 
ton in 1791 is the first big example. There can be no doubt that the 
world-cities of the Han period in China and the Maurys dynasty in 
India possessed this same geometric pattern. Even now the world- 
cities of the Western Civilization are far from having reached the 
peak of their development. I see, long after a.d. 2000, cities laid out 
for ten to twenty million inhabitants, spread over enormous areas 
of countryside, with buildings that will dwarf the biggest of today’s 
and notions of traffic and communication that we should regard as 
fantastic to the point of madness.” ^ Oswald Spengler, the German 
school master, wTote this during World War I. Now forty years later 
what he said gains more reality each year. 

® Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, Vol. 2 (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1928), pp. 100-101. 
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Local Planning 

Planning for a city, a county, or a metropolitan area must be 
based upon facts which can be collected and made known. These 
facts must then be assembled and analyzed. What is the population 
of the community? What kind of people live in it? Is the population 
increasing? Why? How do these people earn their living? Where 
do they live? How are they housed? What are the physical character- 
istics of the community? What is the pattern of land use? What 
about streets, traffic, transportation facilities, natural resources? 
What about the economic make-up: the industries, commercial 
establishments, volume of business, unemployment, trade area, mi- 
gration of industry and labor? What of public services and finances: 
what do local governments do, what is the cost, how is the revenue 
raised, what needs to be done? The social problems are also impor- 
tant: education, recreation, crime, delinquency, health and welfare 
activities. Facts can be obtained by surveys, research, and studies— 
not necessarily carried on in one comprehensive project but rather 
continuously and upon a variety of segments of community life. 
They can be projected in charts, tables, maps, and other media in 
order to be understood in relation to each other by the community 
as a whole. Land use studies are especially indispensable to com- 
munity planning. How the land area is being utilized must be 
known before plans for the future can be made. In a land use study 
an inventory of all parcels of land and the uses to which they are 
put (residential, commercial, industrial, public) is made. Maps are 
drawn to indicate the character, condition, height, and occupancy of 
all basic structures and buildings and their yard spaces. 

Most cities grew on the basis of economic forces. For example, an 
industry developed in the area because of natural resources, location 
in relation to transportation facilities, or a number of other reasons. 
People moved in the community to work in the industry. Increase 
in population gave rise to more business establishments and was 
reflected in new housing, schools, parks, and other facilities. The 
pattern of community growth in the average locality was to a large 
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extent based upon its industry; business and residences clustered 
in areas where there were industrial opportunities. But often such 
natural arrangements were not entirely satisfactory from the view- 
point of living conditions, community facilities, the street and trans- 
portation network, and even for industrial development itself. 
Short-sighted policies resulted in maladjustment, expensive com- 
munity overhead costs, blighted areas, and economic disintegration. 
While economics did screen out industries that did not pan out 
financially, the community itself was often left with a residue of 
mistakes that indicated the need for conscious planning for the 
future. Naturally, most cities and communities today cannot be 
made over by planning, but they can be adjusted to new conditions 
and the future can be charted more accurately when intelligent 
thought and study are made. Furthermore, communities can be 
made more desirable to industry, business, and residents if progres- 
sive measures are taken to insure modern and harmonious develop- 
ment. 

The first major step is a plan for land uses of the community. It 
simply does not pay to allow industry, business, and residences to 
mingle together without any control. Land values under such con- 
ditions deteriorate once theiv primary economic uses are fulfilled. 
Tlie community plan should lay out residential, industrial, business, 
and recreational areas, and when this is translated by zoning into 
actuality it will have a great deal to do with where people will live, 
how they will commute to work, and w^here they will shop. The city 
plan will also be concerned with public services: water supply, 
electric power, gas, busses, trolleys, streets, public buildings, and 
parks. These must be developed to serve the best needs of the peo- 
ple. Land use and community facilities must be merged in the 
master plan which will be balanced, as to present conditions and 
future needs, between the financial resources of the community and 
the demands of its people. 

The implementation of the master plan into reality is never com- 
plete but it is accomplished in part in a variety of ways. Advice is 
given to local oflBcials in the preparation of plans for particular 
public facilities. Where should they be located? What are the pros- 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND BY TYPE OF USE 


Cuyahoga County and the City of Cleveland 



County 

Total 

Central 

U r b a 

Outer 

n 

Total 

Sub- 

urban 

Rural 

Total Land Area 

Total “Developed” Area 

100.0% 

26.4 

100.0% 

67.4 

100.0% 

66.3 

100.0% 

66.7 

100,0% 

31.6 

100.0% 

11.9 

Residential 

13.6 

31.6 

45.9 

40.7 

16.8 

4.0 

Stores & Offices 

.9 

5.7 

2.5 

3.6 

.7 

.1 

Industrial 

Outdoor Business 

3.0 

20.5 

5.1 

10.0 

3.8 

.4 

& Activity 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.9 

.2 

Cemetery 

.7 

1.6 

2.0 

1.9 

.5 

.4 

Recreational 

6.7 

4.9 

8.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.5 

Institutional 

9 

2.9 

2.4 

2.6 

1.1 

.3 

Streets & R. R. (est. ) 

8.5 

19.2 

18.2 

18.3 

11.4 

4.1 

Vacant (est.) 

65.0 

13.4 

15.5 

15.0 

57.0 

84.0 


Source: Regional Planning Commission, Our Citified County (1954). 


pects for increased population which they would service? Regulation 
includes zoning, control of subdivision design, building codes, and 
other ordinances prepared by the planning agency, passed by the 
governing body, and administered by certain municipal departments 
of government. Education is necessary to raise the sights of the 
citizens to the possibilities of taking pubhc action to get better 
housing, better traffic conditions, better land use— and therefore 
enhancing the worth of the community and the welfare of its 
citizens. 

Local governments receive powers to plan through enabling acts 
passed by the state legislature. Such legislation exists in almost every 
state. Cities in nearly all states, counties in many, and regional areas 
in some are empowered to establish planning agencies. The local 
ordinance, within the limits of the enabling act, provides for the 
composition of the planning agency, its procedures and powers. The 
1955 Municipal Year Book reveals that 86 per cent of all cities re- 
porting on this question have planning agencies, but that only 29 
per cent of them employ a staff of one or more persons. City and 
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county planning commissions are usually composed of a board of 
lay citizens serving without pay, appointed by the mayor or county 
commissioners, together with certain ex officio membership. In many 
cases they have the power only to advise but not to administer. In 
other cases, council can pass ordinances on some planning subjects 
after approval or recommendation of the planning board. In this 
way, actions of the governing body can be related to the master or 
comprehensive plan. Typical powers are: (1) preparation and 
adoption of a master plan; (2) preparation and adoption of platting 
regulations, and approval of land subdivision plats; ( 3 ) preparation 
of a zoning ordinance; (4) preparation of an urban redevelopment 
program; (5) preparation of a mapped street plan and an official 
map; (6) reporting to chief executive and legislative body of the 
local unit on planning problems referred to it; (7) preparation of 
reports, surveys, and studies on any general planning problem. In 
order to do its work, a stafiF is needed. Many municipalities have 
planning boards without budgets to employ competent staff per- 
sonnel and in such cases planning is merely a * paper” function or at 
the most advisory. It is recommended that a planning agency for a 
city or county of fifty thousand population should have a permanent 
planning staff consisting of an experienced city planner, a draftsman, 
and a stenographer. One with 500,000 population might well have 
a permanent staff of from fifteen to twenty members.** 

According to Robert A. Walker, an authority on local planning, 
urban planning agencies have so far fallen short of their potential 
usefulness. They have been set up as independent, unpaid boards 
at the periphery of the administrative structure of local government, 
not well integrated with the other phases of government, and their 
activities have been largely restricted to the physical aspects of 
planning rather than the social and economic. Most of the members 
are business executives, realtors, architects, and engineers. Persons 
identified with labor, social welfare, and education are rarely found 
on these commissions. The original pioneers in planning have passed 
on. The successors too often lack their enthusiasm, imagination, and 

^ International City Managers’ Association, Local Planning Administration 
(1948), pp. 35-38. 
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general interest. Mr. Walker thinks that planning is a staff function 
and should be attached to the executive office instead of being off 
in a corner as a commission. Planning agencies are handicapped 
when they do not have a full-time executive head, and the ordinary 
planning staff, where there is one, is inadequate.^ 

The function of planning is gradually extending across municipal 
and county boundaries in metropolitan areas and regions. In 1954, 
Arkansas, Maine, Indiana, and Massachusetts were added to the list 
of states whose legislatures provided for the. establishment of plan- 
ning commissions on a regional basis. The Indiana law requires the 
establishment of a metropolitan planning commission for Marion 
county and the city of Indianapolis, and transfers city, county, and 
town planning functions to the new commission. Metropolitan plan- 
ning action has recently been taken in such areas as Denver (The 
Inter-County Regional Planning Commission of four contiguous 
counties), and Monroe county, Michigan, which became a member 
of the Detroit Planning Commission. 

A few illustrations will indicate the actual activities of local plan- 
ning commissions and agencies: ♦ 

In Westchester county , New York, the Department of Planning 
conducted a survey on how residents feel about new parkways, 
shopping centers, office buildings, and other such developments in 
their neighborhoods both before and after completion. The study 
also measured the effects of these improvements on surrounding 
property values.^ In San Benito, Texas, a “pilot plan” was developed. 
This was not as detailed as a master plan but it gave the citizens and 
civic groups an idea of the over-all problems of the community. Later 
a master plan was drawn for specific areas.*^ In Davenport, Iowa, 
progress in planning has been made since the City Planning Com- 
mission was established in 1946. It is composed of 17 members, in- 
cluding the school board, park board, levee commission, real estate 
board members, engineers, architects, businessmen, the mayor, an 

® Robert A. Walker, The Planning Function in Urban Government ( Chicago, 
1941), pp. 329-^37. 

® The American City (March, 1955), page 175. 

The American City (November, 1952), pp. 102-104. 
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alderman, and the city attorney.^ In Easton, Pennsylvania, an Easton 
Area Regional Planning Commission composed of representatives of 
the city of Easton, three boroughs, and three townships was estab- 
lished in 1951 and has made progress in developing zoning ordi- 
nances, extending sewer services, and developing traffic, parking, 
and redevelopment planning in all of the communities concerned.® 
In Pasadena, California, the Planning Commission surveyed 197 
blocks of the poorest housing, launched an inspection program, and 
ordered repairs, demolition, or rebuilding of several thousand 
dwellings. Good public relations, the use of existing personnel, and 
the enforcement of existing ordinances, and freedom from state or 
federal aid made this a workable local program.^ In Green- 
wich, Connecticut, the Planning Commission studied the rela- 
tionship of different land uses to tax income and cost of municipal 
services. This study was useful in determining the proper future 
balance between profitable and unprofitable uses in planning in- 
creased developments. It was shown, for example, that two-family 
houses and apartment houses do not return enough in taxes to equal 
the cost of municipal services, but that vacant land, single family 
houses, and industries yield more in taxes than is expended on them 
in services.^ ^ In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, an ordinance was passed 
designed to discourage long-term investments in areas scheduled 
for future purchases for public improvements. Included in this 
program for planning public ii. provements are ( 1 ) a detailed capital 
improvement budget which programs timing and costs of future 
projects; (2) a map showing properties needed for the capital 
program; and (3) procedure for referiing building permit applica- 
tions to the city council when the application involves properties 
scheduled for future improvements. The council either withholds 
the permit or grants it with a warning that the property will be 
taken for future improvements and that long-term investments are 
not advised. Such areas are placed into four classes depending on 

^The American City (January, 1954), pp. 98-100. 

^ The American City ( May, 1954), pp. 154-155. 

The American City (July, 1954), pp. lie-117. 

The American City (May, 1955), p. 117. 
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the time when improvements are contemplated, i.e., first two budget 
years, next two, projects specifically contemplated or otherwise 
included in the capital program, and projects included in final 
planning.^^ 

Zoning 

Zoning is the division of the community into districts for the 
purpose of regulating the use of the land and buildings in each 
district in accordance with the desired character of the district, for 
the purpose of regulating the height and bulk of buildings, the 
proportion of the lot that can be covered by them, and the density 
of population. Zoning is deemed an exercise of the police power of 
the state for the purpose of promoting the health, safety, morals, 
and general welfare of the community. Zoning should not be con- 
sidered as a means to exclude undesirable uses from a community 
or a district by excluding laundries, garbage disposal plants, or 
other essential services even though their effects may be disagree- 
able. Nor is it used for racial segregation. Furthermore, it cannot be 
retroactive. Uses contrary to the zoning ordinance which were 
established prior to the ordinance are termed nonconforming uses, 
and sometimes provisions are made to allow their gradual discon- 
tinuance without unreasonable burden upon the property owners. 
Nor is zoning undertaken to promote civic beauty although in the 
long run this is sometimes accomplished and is always desirable. 
Zoning is a tool for the planner; through zoning, streets and utilities 
can be planned to meet the needs of ascertainable kinds and num- 
bers of population, and to afford better and more economical police 
and fire protection. Its real value is to bring about better neighbor- 
hood development and more efiScient provision of public services. 
It protects the home owner from an invasion of his neighborhood 
by harmful business and industry. It assures more space and light 
in crowded areas, and keeps down congestion and overcrowding. 
Cities rarely have powers to zone outside city lines but zoning is 
needed in the suburban areas to bring order out of the chaos of un- 

The American City (May, 1955), p. 116. 
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planned settlement. A comprehensive zoning ordinance adopted 
jointly by suburban units would be highly desirable in fringe areas. 
Many counties have developed zoning for areas outside the larger 
municipalities for just this purpose. Rural zoning has also proven 
a useful tool in preventing the growth of scattering settlements in 
areas that should be entirely forest or recreation. In this way, money 
for roads and schools which serve only a few people can be saved. 

Regulation of the use of land and buildings by means of a zoning 
ordinance is by establishing different types of use districts and 
designating what uses may be permitted in each The customary 
use districts are residential, business, and industrial, but there may 
be several grades in one or more of these divisions. In residential 
use districts there may be as many as four subdistricts, single-family 
residences, two-family residences, four-family residences, and apart- 
ment houses residence districts. In such districts, no use other than 
residential is allowed. Business and industry are excluded. In busi- 
ness use districts, commercial uses as well as residences are allowed. 
There are two kinds of business districts— the central, downtown 
area and the neighborhood shopping districts. Industrial districts 
may be divided into light industry, heavy industry, and unrestricted 
districts. In heavy industry areas, so-called nuisance or dangerous 
industries such as chemical plants, oil refineries, blast furnaces, 
fertilizer plants, fireworks factories, and the like are allowed. In 
many industrial areas, residential uses are disallowed. 

Regulation of building heights is designed to reduce congestion 
and to preserve light and air for city areas. There are usually from 
three to six height districts, and heigh* regulations are expressed in 
terms of the maximum number of feet or stories permitted in rela- 
tion to street width. In central business districts of larger cities, 
building setbacks at certain levels may be provided and this has 
resulted in the indigenous and entirely modern American skyscraper 
architecture since the first such regulations went into effect in New 
York City early in the present century. Typical regulations for 
single or two family residence districts limit the height to 35 feet 
or two and a half stories. In apartment house districts, three to seven 
stories may be the limit or the total floor area may not exceed 275 
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per cent of the areas of the lot. In central business areas, the height 
may be not more than the width of the street before setbacks must 
be made. Usually the height before setback is not more than twelve 
stories. Area regulations include the maximum permitted density of 
population, the percentage of lot that may be built upon, the mini- 
mum size of front, rear, and side yards; and the minimum size of 
courts. 

The zoning ordinance includes the zoning regulations and zoning 
districts and is prepared either by the planning agency or by a 
specially appointed zoning commission. Information is assembled, 
tentative maps are made, hearings are held, and finally the zoning 
map and ordinance are ready for the city council to approve. Once 
adopted the zoning ordinance is enforced by the building commis- 
sioner, city engineer, or the officer who issues the building permits. 
The application for a building permit usually contains an applica- 
tion for a certification of occupancy tliat will permit the use of the 
completed building for its designated purpose. Zoning ordinances 
permit an appeal from a negative decision on the part of the city 
to issue a permit to a board of zoning appeals or adjustment. The 
function of this board is to decide appeals from the decision of the 
building permit officer, and to hear and decide cases of special ex- 
ception, and to grant variances from the strict letter of the law if 
they believe that enforcement would cause a needless hardship.^® 

The 1955 Municipal Year book reports that virtually all cities in 
the United States of over 10,000 population have comprehensive 
zoning ordinances. More than sixty p< r cent of the cities have re- 
vised their zoning laws since 1946. Of more than six hundred cities 
reporting, the median sized lot allowed for single family residences 
was 5,000 square feet, and the median minimum frontage was fifty 
feet. Lexington, Massachusetts, had the highest minimum with 
15,000 square feet and a frontage of 125 feet. About two hundred 
and fifty cities reported that their ordinances required the gradual 
elimination of nonconforming uses such as junk yards, auto-wrecking 
yards, nonconforming structures, and billboards.^^ 

^^The American Ciiif (May, 1955), pp. 218-247. 

The American City (May, 1955), p. 31. 
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Subdivision Control 

As a city or urban settlement expands, unoccupied land is built 
up. During the past century there has been a tremendous urban 
expansion into the countryside around almost every city, and this 
process is continuing during the mid-century decades at an acceler- 
ated pace. Most of this expansion, especially in earlier years, was 
unplanned and unregulated. A real estate agent or a private in- 
dividual undertook to get control of large parcels of land in likely 
locations and to subdivide them into building lots and sell them 
to the public. Many of these subdivisions were located in unsuitable 
areas where perhaps land was low and swampy and subjected to 
spring floods. In other cases, streets, pavements, water supply, and 
other utilities were not provided for with the result that the owners 
found themselves saddled with properties they could not afford to 
improve. 

In many municipalities, there were premature and excessive land 
subdivisions with the result that there were acres and acres of weed- 
grown vacant property stretching out for blocks at the edge of town 
which represented a loss to the owner, the subdivider, and the local 
government. Special assessment bonds may have been used to 
finance the improvements and when these areas were not built up 
the city which made the improvements had to take over the lots 
for nonpayment of these costs on the part of the property owner. 
Where there are subdivisions with only a few scattered houses within 
a municipality there is an unwarranted increase in the costs of public 
services which have to be paid by the other residents of the city. 

During the depression of the thirties many towns were financially 
drained by excessive subdivisions. Niles township, in the Chicago 
area, had in 1928 a population of 9,000 and enough vacant lots for 
a population of 190,000. In 1938, the state of New Jersey was re- 
ported to have enough vacant lots to take care of a population of 
four million, as many people as the state had at that time. In Detroit 
and its environs in 1935 there were enough vacant lots to take care 
of three million people. The real reason for excessive subdivision is 
the chance that a great deal of money can be made by buying farm 
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land and converting it into building lots. Naturally, the owner or 
real estate promoter wants to spend as little as possible and make 
as much as possible on the transaction, and frequently he has made 
a lot of money but often in the end the property buyer and the 
local government have paid a big price for excessive subdivision. 
Subdivisions have been carried out to make a maximum of profit but 
often without technical skill and knowledge of the ways to get the 
most out of the land for both the developer and buyer as well. 
Modern, well-conceived plans can be more attractive than the 
ordinary gridiron pattern and therefore bring a better price and 
increase permanent land values. 

State legislatures give cities and local units the right to regulate 
land subdivisions through the power to withhold the privilege of 
public records from subdivision plats that do not meet the required 
standards. If the plat is not recorded, lots witliin it may be sold only 
by ‘metes and bounds” descriptions of their boundary lines. This 
makes building lots more difficult to sell. It would probably be un- 
constitutional to prohibit the sale of lots that were not approved by 
the municipality because this would violate the right of an individual 
to dispose of his property. State enabling acts generally give the 
power to approve subdivisions to city or local planning boards or 
commissions, or permit the governing body of the local unit to dele- 
gate this function to them. Obviously, a planning agency should 
approve subdivisions because they become a part of the city plan 
and should conform to standards relating to street width, open 
spaces, utilities, and other factors. 

In checking and approving land subdivisions, the planning agency 
is concerned with the layout and width of streets, the length and 
depth of blocks, the width and depth of lots, the provision for open 
spaces for parks and recreation areas, the provision of water and 
sewerage, and other such matters. The procedure followed begins 
with the filing of a preliminary plan to the planning agency by the 
subdivider. Platting regulation developed by the planning agency 
should be furnished beforehand so that the subdivider can make 
his preliminary plans to meet the requirements. Then the plans are 
reviewed by the planning agency and other municipal officials, such 
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as the street commissioner and city engineer, to see if the plans 
follow the general requirements for streets and utilities. Hearings 
may be held by the planning agency so that abutting owners may 
have a chance to discuss the layout. Then follows adjustments, if 
deemed necessary, and preliminary approval. When building is 
about to start, the proper permits may be issued by the building 
oflBcers of the municipality. 

Today most of the cities have reached their limits as far as build- 
ing is concerned, and most of the real estate development is outside 
city boundaries. In fact, half of the increase of population in the 
United States between 1940 and 1950 was in the suburbs, and the 
movement of residences towards the periphery of the metropolitan 
areas still goes on. Many states have authorized their cities to exer- 
cise land subdivision regulation outside city lines, in some cases as 
much as ten miles out. Fh^e miles, however, is the recommended 
distance. In many states, also, county planning commissions have 
been given the right to regulate subdivisions in unincorporated 
areas. Laws usually make provision for adjustments where two 
jurisdictions having platting authority overlap. 

In order to insure that subdividers obey platting regulations, 
a variety of means of enforcement have been developed. City 
enabling acts normally prohibit the county recorder of deeds from 
recording an unapproved plat. Other methods include the licensing 
of real estate dealers and m^dang it unlawful foi him to sell un- 
platted and unrecorded subdivision lots. Real estate developers 
sometimes try to evade the installation T services such as water and 
utilities in order that they need not entail that extra expense. Like- 
wise, they try to utilize every square inch of the development for 
salable lots and not provide for open spaces that will help to make 
living conditions better for the residents.^*^ 

Blighted Areas 

During the past several decades, the term ‘‘blighted areas” has 
forced its way into the American public mind. Many American cities 

Local Planning Administration, op. cit., pp. 248-267. 
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are now more than a century old and older portions have been 
allowed to deteriorate to the point where they have become civic 
liabilities. The old city as we have known it is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. Central cities are losing population. Outlying areas 
are developing sometimes at terrific speed. In either case, blighted 
areas develop in the central city, from neglect; in the outlying areas 
from mushroom growth without adequate planning. 

Between 1910 and 1930, the borough of Manhattan in New York 
City lost a half million population. The cities of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Boston either actually 
lost population during recent decades or experienced little or no 
increase in comparison to the early decades of the century. Los 
Angeles gained tremendously, but this city has the largest area of 
any American city. Other cities would not have lost but gained had 
they the boundaries of the surrounding metropolitan and urbanized 
territories. For the real cities, which are the metropolitan areas, are 
not losing but are gaining population. America is becoming a highly 
urbanized nation and this applies to all sections irrespective of age 
or location. The new concept of the “fluid city” where workers com- 
mute great distances from home to work is taking shape in reality. 
Central cities are becomings less congested, but blighted areas re- 
main in the wake of the exodus.^® 

What are blighted areas? Two basic characteristics are substand- 
ardness and stagnation or deterioration. Substandardness, as defined 
by Allen A. Twitchell, is basically a condition in which the area falls 
below officially adopted or generally accepted requirements of fit- 
ness for the purpose for which it is being used.i'^ “Quite commonly,” 
he says, “in urban areas, substandardness can be identified in build- 
ings— their design, equipment, structural soundness, repair, and 
maintenance; in land subdivision and layout— size and shape of lots, 
coverage, density, and sometimes even die amount and allocation of 

Tax Institute, Inc., The Disintegration of American Cities, from Tax Policu, 
June-July, 1947. 

Jones and Twitchell, “Measuring the Quality of Housing in Planning for 
Urban Redevelopment,” Part I, Coleman Woodbuiy, ed.. Urban Redevelop- 
ment: Problems and Practices (Copyright 1953 by the University of Chicago), 
pp. 10-15. 
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areas for new and expanding uses; in community facilities and 
services— water, sewer, schools, recreation, transportation, etc.; and 
in location— nearness to obnoxious uses, accessibility to other dis- 
tricts that a particular area serves or from which people and goods 
regularly go back and forth. When a district is markedly substandard 
in some or all of these respects, it is usually, but not always, 
blighted.” In addition to this, if an area is not improving or is 
actually deteriorating, it can be termed blighted. Once an area 
begins to go downhill, it usually keeps on going in that direction. 
Generally a blighted area becomes a public liability— that is, it 
collects taxes from that area far less than the city spends on it for 
police and fire protection and other municipal services. Perhaps, 
as Twitchell says, this concept of economic liability is open to some 
doubt because almost every section of a city, except the high class 
residential and business and industrial areas, has spent upon it for 
public services an amount in excess of revenues produced but not 
all of these are blighted. In fact, residents of low and middle class- 
income residential districts often work in other areas and add to 
the production of wealth and to the municipal income in those areas. 
Likewise, how about the loss of energy and time to people living 
in the suburbs and traveling two hours a day to and from work? 

Another name for blighted residential districts is “slum.” But 
there are commercial and industrial sections, too, that are blighted. 
Furthermore, blighted areas are not only built-up areas; arrested 
and deteriorating subdivision aieas often qualify as blighted. 
Blighted areas are caused by tliree major factors: poverty, land 
speculation, and the nuisances created when inappropriate types of 
activities are permitted in a residential area. Excessive densities and 
overcrowding help to produce unhealthy living conditions— lack of 
air and light, recreation facilities, living space, individual and family 
privacy; excessive noise, dirt, and air pollution; delinquency, crime, 
and family maladjustments produced by poor conditions; accident, 
noise, and dirt factors due to heavy traffic; high prices of land 
because of concentrated usage which slows up any improvement 
short of public activity; disproportionate per capita costs of munic- 
ipal services; threatened economic strangulation of central urban 
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areas because of high costs of public and private services; and actual 
moving of population without lessening of the service costs,^® 

Public Housing 

Municipal and local governments, because of the general recog- 
nition that poor housing is a detriment to the community, are em- 
powered by state law to stimulate better housing conditions. They 
may enact construction and maintenance regulations aimed at the 
worst abuses that are fire and health hazards; they may plan and 
zone to keep blight from the newly developed parts of the com- 
munity. But going it alone, municipalities and local units have not 
made much of a dent on the intolerable housing conditions that 
characterize certain sections of almost every urban community. The 
problem is just too big. During the depression years, the United 
States government interested itself in low-cost housing for low- 
income groups, and at the same time their projects provided work 
for the unemployed. The federal government by loans and grants 
and by actual operation itself stimulated action in the low-cost 
housing field. ^ 

Tlie first major federal legislation on housing was the Housing 
Act of 1937 which established the United States Housing Authority 
and authorized it to loan money to public housing agencies. The 
object of this legislation was to aid state and local governments 
to clear slums and to provide for low-income groups who could not 
afford the rents which would have to be paid if private enterprise 
financed the construction and the operation. The sum of $800 million 
was appropriated but the initiative had to be taken by local housing 
authorities. These authorities were created by the municipalities on 
the basis of state enabling legislation and they were given the power 
to borrow money, build housing, and rent such housing to families 
that came under the requirements made by the federal government. 
Once the projects of the local housing authorities were approved 
by USHA, the national government made loans up to 90 per cent 
of the cost of the project at a low rate of interest. Direct subsidies 
Ibid., p. 203. 
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at ten per cent of the shelter rent were also provided. To be eligible 
for participation in this housing program and to help to reduce 
rentals, local governments had to raise contributions at least one- 
fifth of the federal subsidies in the form of cash, tax exemption, or 
tax remission. The Housing Act of 1949, and its amendments, author- 
ized additional loans and capital grants totaling $1.5 billion for slum 
clearance and for the construction and operation of 810,000 addition 
units of low rent housing over a period of six years. Nathan Straus 
estimates that eighty per cent of the cost of public housing is met by 
the tenants, while twenty per cent is met by local and national 
subsidies. The national subsidy is in the form of the difference be- 
tween what the annual cost of the housing project is and what the 
tenants can afford to pay. Local subsidies are usually in the form of 
tax exemption. National annual subsidies are limited to SK per cent 
of the total cost of the project and are payable for 40 years.^*^ 

State participation in local housing is largely that of permitting 
local units to participate in housing activities and in particular in 
federal housing projects. As of 1953, forty-three of the forty-eight 
states allowed localities to participate in federal housing programs 
for low-income families. As a result some 1,000 localities had more 
than 450,000 units of low-rent housing either completed or on the 
way. However, ten states made available direct state aid.^® 


Slum Clearance^ Urban Redevelopment^ and Urban Renewal 

Closely connected with the program of low-cost public housing, 
which since 1952 has been substantially reduced in volume as far as 
federal aid is concerned, is the whole problem of slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, and urban renewal. These concepts are com- 

Nathan Straus, Two-Thirds of a Nation (1952), p. 203. According to Mr. 
Straus, twenty per cent of the people of the United States live in slums or 
substandard housing. This means they lack most of the “nmdem conveniences” 
now deemed necessary in American bouses. The National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials estimated a need for more than 17 million houses for the ten year 
period ending in 1960. 

The Book of the States, 1954-55, pp. 353-355. These states are California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Ptmnsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
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paratively new to municipal government; it might be said that they 
received their greatest stimulus from the Federal Housing Acts of 
1949 and 1954. The general idea is that blighted areas can be 
improved; in fact, that they must be improved in order to keep the 
tremendous investment that has been made in our central cities and 
in order to preserve the whole metropolitan area from deterioration 
and chaos. Furthermore, in view of the atomic threat, fire hazards 
that surround the cental city core must be eliminated. The improve- 
ment of present blight conditions, therefore, is not a luxury that 
we cannot afford; it is a necessity without which we will be vulner- 
able to internal and external dangers of fearsome proportions. 

Slum clearance means the clearing of slum areas by tearing down 
old buildings and structures, and the building of new housing on 
the same site. Urban redevelopment is a broader term. It includes 
all the activities designed to do away with the major forms of 
physical blight in cities and to bring about changes in urban struc- 
ture and institutions contributing to a more favorable environment 
for a healthy life for all urban dwellers.^^ Indicated treatment in 
urban redevelopment runs from drastic clearance to mild conserva- 
tion and adjustment. The heaviest responsibilities for redevelop- 
ment, in spite of federal assistance, lies with the local officials and 
civic organizations themselves. The former carry on the action in a 
program, and the latter must help to mold public opinion for an 
understanding of the problem of urban blight and the ways it can 
be attacked. Under the redevelopment section of the Act of 1949, 
Title I, federal assistance can be given for the following types of 
projects: redevelopment of residential slums or blighted areas for 
any locally approved use; (2) redevelopment of blighted commer- 

Woodbury, op. cit., p. vii. The difference between “clearance” and “con- 
servation” indicates the range of activity that might be applit'd to blighted areas. 
Clearance is the demolition or removal of ail or nearly all of the buildings from 
an area— often accompanied by a new site layout and imderground utilities. 
“Conservation” means measures to maintain or to improve the quality of resi- 
dential districts without excessive clearauce—it would include repair and mod- 
ernization of buildings, demolition of scattered buildings of poor quality, pro- 
vision of better recreational and open space, re-zoning, sometimes closing and 
dead-ending minor streets to prevent heavy traffic from going through the 
residential area, providing off-street parking facilities, and maldng available 
more adequate school and other facilities. Ibid., p. 6 fn. 
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cial and industrial areas for residential use; (3) residential rede- 
velopment of predominantly open land with blight such as that of 
the dead or arrested subdivision; and (4) residential development 
of essentially open land needed for sound community growth. Loans 
and grants were available on the first three; loans only for the 
fourth.22 

Urban renewal is the Eisenhower administration’s term for the 
prevention and elimination of urban decay. To slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment under the 1949 Housing Act, urban renewal 
as provided in the 1954 Housing Act adds the concept of conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation in treating decayed areas. For an acceptable 
urban renewal program, the federal government requires interest 
and action from the city. The locality must demonstrate that it has 
a workable program for the elimination of slums and blight. This 
means that the city must have done or must plan to do a number 
of things. If interested in financial aid from the federal government, 
it must submit a report to the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
showing that the city goveniment has or can supply the following: 
(1) adequate codes and ordinances covering minimum housing 
standards; (2) a general plan for the community; (3) identification 
of bad housing conditions and a plan of action to remedy them; 
(4) an administrative organization to administer housing codes; (5) 
provision for the additional iL.nds necessary for enforcement and 
planning; (6) a recognition of the problem of rehousing families 
displaced because of urban renewal activities; (7) evidence of com- 
munity understanding and participation in the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

An urban renewal project under 1954 legislation is of the same 
general pattern as an urban redevelopment project under the 1949 
Housing Act. The federal government agrees to pay two-thirds of 
the net cost of the undertaking and the locality must put up one- 
third. This one-third, however, does not need to be in direct appro- 
priations but may include public improvements— schools, streets, 
playgrounds, and other facilities. But the 1954 Housing Act is 
broader in that it allows the locality to treat larger areas and provide 
p. 9. 
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improvements other than clearance and rebuilding. In addition, 
financial assistance to private owners is possible. Private houses in 
renewal areas may be eligible for substantial loans for major re- 
habilitation work through a special mortgage insiu-ance fund.^^ 

J. Frederick Dewhurst, writing on urban redevelopment for the 
Twentieth Century Fund, estimates the total cost of complete urban 
redevelopment in the United States as follows: “The entire urban 
housing replacement, rehabilitation and redevelopment program can 
now be summarized. With a completely centralized redevelopment 
program, it would cost $85.5 billion to eliminate all our urban 
residential slums and blighted areas and to provide every family 
living in urban areas in 1950 with at least a minimum standard 
dwelling in a satisfactory neighborhood."’ He goes on to say that 
other improvements are needed; high speed traffic arteries, inter- 
urban terminals, airports, renovated pubbc utilities, more and better 
schools, hospitals, and other facilities. “Main Street needs to have 
its face lifted,” he says. And he points out the great strides that 
have been made in cities like Chicago and Pittsburgh to show what 
can be done. This echoes the older generation: “Make no little 
plans. . . .” 

The Rising Suburbs 

In the 168 standard metropolitan areas as delineated by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1950, central cities had 58 per cent of the 
population while the suburbs had 42 per cent. Over the past thirty 
years, the proportion of population has steadily shifted in favor of 
the suburban areas and the same tendency will to all appearances 
continue in the foreseeable future. Suburban areas account for large 
proportions of new housing. Some of the housing projects, notably 
Levittown, both on Long Island, New York, and in Bucks county, 
outside Philadelphia, are on a grand scale and attract residents from 
the central city by the thousands. But suburban housing often leaves 

William L. Slayton, ‘‘Urban Renewal— a Program for Cities,” Public Man- 
agement (April, 1955), pp. 74-77. 

J. Frederick Dewhurst, “Urban Redevelopment, a Second Chance and 
What It May Cost,” The American City (May, 1955), pp. 138, 191-192. 
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something to be desired. Its defects are poor location, inadequate 
size, inadequate facilities— water supply, sewage disposal, and 
schools. Poor location, a result of urban sprawl, leads to difficulty in 
transportation to the central city. Utility and facility deficiencies 
are the result of fast growth coupled with inadequate financial re- 
sources on the part of local governments. While there has been a 
slow increase of industrial workers in suburbia since 1930, and a 
faster increase in commercial establishments, local governments in 
these suburban regions are too fragmented and too small to do the 
urban job of providing services for their rising number of residents 
even though the gap between central city tax rates and those of 
the fringe are rapidly closing.-*^ 

The core problem for suburbia lies in the fact that many of the 
local units on the fringe are strictly or almost entirely residential 
areas, many of them middle-income, some even low income. It is 
pretty well settled that middle and low priced residential properties 
cannot raise enough general property tax money to provide the 
kind of urban services needed in suburban towns. For example, it 
has been shown that in Greenwich, Connecticut, two-family and 
apartment houses, stores and offices do not return enough in taxes 
to equal the cost of providing them with municipal services. On 
the other hand, vacant land, single-family houses, and industries 
pay more into the town treasury than Greenwich expends to service 
them.^® 

This is further substantiated by a study made by the Urban Land 
Institute in 1951. Of the seven cities over 50,000 which had a record 
of allocations of property taxes to specific expenditures revealed 
that residential land use produced a deficit. “This means,” the report 
says, “that the municipalities do not collect from the residential 
areas as much as it costs to provide public services. This deficit 
must be made up from other land uses. . In each of these report- 
ing cities, the commercial and industrial areas show a profit to the 
city. The surplus comes from tlie fact that these users pay more in 

Coleman Woodbury, “Suburbanization and Suburbia,*' American Journal 
of Public Health (January, 1955), pp. 1-9. 

The American City, “Planning Study Shows Municipal Costs for Different 
Land Uses’* (May, 1955), p. 117. 




Chapter 17 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The American public school system is fundamental to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Originally based upon the cultural heritage of the 
early English colonists, it was quickly molded to American condi- 
tions and ideas. In turn, it vitally influenced the development of 
American democracy and was a chief catalyst in molding diverse 
elements into a unified nation. The central core of the public school 
system is the “common school.’* It is available to all of the young of 
the community regardless of class, creed, or color. Moreover, it is 
free to all, supported by public funds derived from taxation. It is 
controlled by elected representatives of the whole community rather 
than by religious, economic, pob'lical, or professional groups. Its 
ultimate aim is to train for responsible citizenship in an atmosphere 
of liberty, freedom, and equality, and ^o fit the youth of the nation 
to make their way in life. 

Two basic ideas dominated education in the 17th century England 
when the first settlers came to American shores. One was the tradi- 
tion of philanthropy wliich asserted the right and duty of individual 
families to provide through private means for the education of their 
children. The community was responsible only for the education of 
the poor and indigent. Opposed to this was the Calvinist doctrine 
of collectivism which placed in the hands of civil government the 
responsibility for the education of all. The idea of philanthropy be- 
came firmly rooted in the agrarian society of the South and to a 
lesser extent in the middle colonies and continued to dominate edu- 
cational policy there for decades after the Revolution. The collec- 
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tivist doctrine was just as strongly grounded in New England where 
the school law, as early as 1647 in Massachusetts, placed on the 
various towns the responsibility for educating the young in the 
rudiments of knowledge. Both reflected the Christian assumption of 
education for all. But the one was attuned to a class conscious 
society, the other to one in which the community had responsibilities 
for all the people. The New England concept took root in the 
Northwest territories where public grants of land were set aside for 
education. The Ordinance of 1785 carried a provision reserving each 
sixteenth section of a township for the maintenance of public schools. 

The evolution of the public school system during the early 19th 
century was influenced by the spread of democratic thinking which 
affected all aspects of American life. If all people were to be granted 
citizenship and the right of suffrage, they should be educated to the 
task. The new voice of labor in the growing cities joined in the 
demand for public education for their children as a means of bol- 
stering their agitation for equality. Immigration from forrtgn coun- 
tries made necessary the absorption of American ideals by the 
children of the newly arrived if not by the immigrants themselves. 
By 1850, public support for edlication was generally accepted. Every 
state had established some sort of school fund and all but Arkansas 
had permitted taxation for public education. Likewise, public con- 
trol of education had taken firm root. The states adopted general 
education policies and objectives, and provided for over-all super- 
vision and some measure of financial support. But the local com- 
munities had the responsibility to establish, maintain and govern 
the schools of the locality. By mid-century, ninety per cent of all 
pupils were enrolled in public schools. In the northeast states great 
progress was made, and in the South the old philanthropic doctrine 
remained strong. While the three R’s were basic, other subjects such 
as history, grammar, and geography were gradually added. After 
great and long controversy, religious education by sectarian teach- 
ing was barred.^ 

^Lawrence A. Cremin, The American Common School (1951). This is a 
brilliant analysis of early American ideas that were basic in the establishment 
of the present public school system. 
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Local School Districts 

Public education is a state function. State constitutions and state 
laws prescribe the general outline of the public school system and 
its objectives, but the actual administration is left to local school 
districts or local units of government. In 1954, according to the 
United States Census, there were 59,631 school districts besides those 
state and local governments which carried on school functions in 
the states of Maryland, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia.^ The mixed system, where there are some 
school districts and some school systems that are administered by 
the local governments themselves, is found in 17 additional states. 
Where local governments carry on the school functions, the munic- 
ipal-school relationship is much closer than in independent school 
districts where the school system is governed wholly by an elected 
board of directors. While in most of these municipalities, there is 
an elected board of education, in some places these are appointed 
by the mayor, the city council, the courts, or even the legislature. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Chattanooga, Tennessee, have no boards 
of education; one of the city councilmen is appointed as commis- 
sioner of education. Sometimes, the mayor or some other oflBcial of 
the city is ex officio a member of the school board and, in a large 
number of cities, city treasurer’? act as treasurers of the school board. 
Sometimes, budget estimates and tax levies of school boards are 
subject to review by municipal authorities. In many cities, the 
schools and the city carry out joint programs in traflBc education, 
health, libraries, and other activities.® 

* Bureau of the Census, School Districts in the United States in 1954, Re- 
lease March 21, 1955. Public school systems other than school districts in 1952 
totaled 2,409. These were municipalities, townships, and counties which carried 
on all or part of the school functions in 22 states. Among these were Pennsyl- 
vania with 254 joint schools mamtamed by two or more basic school district 
governments. 

The number of “administrative units” in 1954-55 as estimated by the Na- 
tional Education Association was 60,416. In 1933, a total of 127,244 administra- 
tive units were reported. The difference represents a decline of 52.5 per cent in 
22 years. 

® Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin, Schools and City Government 
(Chicago, 1938). 
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There are several main types of school districts. The common 
school district is one that is created only for school purposes and 
has a board or official with basic powers of control over its opera- 
tion. Common school districts exist in 27 states/* The town or town- 
ship school district is found in the six New England states and in 
three others where the school district is coterminous with the town- 
ship.® In New England, the town is the unit of government and is 
designated the local unit for school purposes. It elects a board of 
school directors at its annual school election or town meeting. While 
the towns may levy the taxes for school support, the school boards 
carry out the school functions given to them by state law. In other 
states the township may be the school district or the school district 
may be coterminous with the township. The county school district, 
found in twelve states, may either include all schools within the 
county or all schools except the independent school districts of cities 
and other municipalities. Each county has a board of education and 
a superintendent. The county school district is usually fiscally in- 
dependent of the county government although certain coifhty ofiicers 
such as the treasurer or the tax collector may be assigned duties in 
relation to schools.^ Independent city school districts are found in 
common school, township, and county district states. Sometimes 
these are entirely separate from the city government with school 
boards elected by the voters, and sometimes they are merged with 
the city government, the school boards appointed by the mayor or 
council. They are called “independent” because they do not come 
under the supervision of the county superintendent of schools in 

^The National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School 
District (1948), pp. 49, 263. The common school states are Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

* Ibid., pp. 49, 260. States having town or township systems of schools are 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Ibid., pp. 50, 261-262. County unit states are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. In addition, nine other states have some county 
units. They are Arkansas, California, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and Texas. 



NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICT GOVERNMENTS IN 1952 AND 1954; 
AND NUMBER OF OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 1952 



Number of 
School Distnets 

Other 

Public 

State 

1954 

1952 

School 
St f stems 
1952° 

United States 
total 

59,631 

67,346 

2,409 

Alabama 

111 

108 


Arizona 

257 

270 

t>rj 

Arkansas 

422 

422 


California 

1,966 

2,010 

— 

Colorado 

1,156 

1,352 

— 

Connecticut 

"3 

3 

168 

Delaware 

15 

15 

d O 
■i* 

District of 
Columbia 




1 

Florida 

67 

67 


Georgia 

203 

187 


Idaho 

207 

305 


Illinois 

2,557 

3,484 



Indiana 

1,077 

1,115 


Iowa 

4,477 

4,653 

— 

Kansas 

3,592 

3,984 


Kentucky 

224 

232 

— 

Louisiana 

67 

67 


Maine 

"5 

4 

482 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

4,313 

4,845 

24 

354 

Minnesota 

4,996 

6,227 

16 

Mississippi 

87 

93 

'82 

Missouri 

3,204 

4,891 



State 


Other 

Public 

School 

Systems 

1952** 

1954 

1952 

Montana 

1,222 

1,287 


Nebraska 

6,113 

6,392 

— 

Nevada 

153 

166 

^12 

New Hampshire 

226 

228 

9 

New Jersey 

482 

481 

73 

New Mexico 

100 

106 

— 

New York 

2,682 

2,915 

6 

North Carolina 



172 

North Dakota 

2,102 

2,079 

— 

Ohio 

1,327 

1,465 


Oklahoma 

1,869 

2,100 

■*77 

Oregon 

"794 

1,071 

— 

Pennsylvania 

2,490 

2,506 

‘254 

Rhode Island 



39 

* South Carolina 

103 

49 


Soutli Dakota 

3,388 

3,399 

(i) 

Tennessee 

13 

13 

137 

Texas 

2,035 

2,479 

17 

Utah 

40 

40 


Vermont 

18 

20 

245 

Virginia 


— 

127 

Washington 

517 

545 


West Virginia 

55 

55 

— 

Wisconsin 

" 4,591 

5,298 

105 

Wyoming 

305 

318 



“ Counties, muiiicipalitjes, or townships in which all or part of the school sys- 
tem is operated by the county, municipality, or township government. 

^ Counties operating “county accommodation schools.” 

® For the 1952-53 school year. 

** State Board Unit Schools and City of Wilmington. 

® For the 1954-55 school year. 

'Number of county governments; each couatv government administers nu- 
merous subordinate school units or districts. text.) 

® Number of county governments operating “county high schools.” 

^Number of county governments; each county government administers the 
“separate” schools in “dependent” school districts within its jurisdiction. 

‘Joint schools maintained by two or more basic: school district governments. 

' In three coimties the county governments administer schools for certain “un- 
organized territories” within their jurisdiction. 

From Bureau of the Census, School Districts in the United States in 1954 
(March 21, 1955). 
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states where this official exercises supervisory powers over rural 
schools. In some states, notably California and Illinois, there are 
high school districts established to provide only secondary educa- 
tional facilities. Subdivisions of these basic units are found in some 
states: attendance units, the area from which pupils attend a single 
school; subdistricts, in which there may be advisory committeemen 
to the county board of education; and fiscal subdistricts established 
to raise money for educational purposes in those districts. 

One of the most important movements in the field of local govern- 
ment in recent decades has been the consolidation of local school 
districts. Especially since the end of World War II have great strides 
been made. In 1942, there were 108,579 school districts in the United 
States; by 1952, the number had been reduced to 67,346, a reduc- 
tion of thirty-eight per cent, and by 1954, the number was 59,631.'^ 

A number of factors are responsible for this trend. The cost per 
pupil in small schools is higher. It was found that in Iowa urban 
school districts averaged about 30 pupils per teacher, rujal districts 
only 18. Teachers in urban districts received almost twice as much 
salary and it can be assumed were the better qualified. But the cost 
of urban schools exceeded the cost of rural schools only about 10 
per cent per pupil, and muc^i greater educational opportunities were 
offered. The Regents’ Inquiry in New York state showed that the 
cost of education per pupil rose as the number of pupils per teacher 
dropped. A study in Idaho showed that schools having fewer than 
50 pupils cost on an average of 53 per cent more per pupil than 
schools with 300 pupils. In the state of Washington in high schools 
having fewer than 50 pupils the cost was 67 per cent higher than 
in those with more than 150 pupils, and the cost per pupil decreased 
until enrollments reached 1,500.® 

But in 1947-48, there were still more than 75,000 one-teacher 
schools. Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin had 
more than 4,000 such schools each. In these states and in Illinois 
and the Dakotas, 75 or more per cent of all elementary schools were 

School Districts in the United States in 1954, op. cit. Between 1952 and 
1954, Illinois reduced its number by 927, Michigan by 582, Minnesota by 1,231, 
Missouri by 1,687, Texas by 444, and Wisconsin by 707. 

® Your School District, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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of the one-teacher type. On the other hand, there were fourteen 
states in which one-teacher schools were 25 per cent or less of the 
total number of elementary schools.® In high school enrollment per 
school, New Jersey lead with 90 per cent of its high schools having 
300 or more pupils, the size that it is generally agreed can provide 
a comprehensive program at reasonable cost. Other states with more 
than half of their high schools over 300 include Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, California, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 

Small schools cannot offer the broad and comprehensive educa- 
tional program that is now regarded to be in line with modern 
standards. Among the new and expanded features and services 
deemed economically available only in larger units are high schools, 
kindergartens, competitive athletics, adult education, education for 
handicapped children, vocational education, and guidance counsel- 
ing. 

Far-reaching social and economic changes in American life have 
made the ordinary small and independent one-room school hope- 
lessly out of date, even though all agree that it had many virtues 
and provided the basic education for the great majority of Ameri- 
cans during the first century and a half of national existence. In fact, 
it is still the basic educational institution in most of rural America. 
One of these changes is the marked decline of children of school 
age in farming areas brought about by the decrease in size of farm 
families, the migration of people to urban and suburban places, and 
the increase in the size of farms. The one-room school is too ex- 
pensive and inadequate under these lapidly changing conditions. 
The differences between rural and urban life have decreased to 
such an extent that the same type of educational opportunities in- 
cluding longer terms and more years of schooling, and the “enrich- 
ment” of the curriculum are sought by both urban and rural people. 
Furthermore, the hard road and the motor vehicle have made pos- 
sible the establishment of larger districts through the agency of the 
school bus. Thus has social community been enlarged. It is now 

® These are in order of percentage: Massachusetts (7.3%), Utah, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Washington, Ohio, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Texas, Arizona, California, and New Hampshire (24.7%). See Council 
of State Governments, Jhe Forty-Eight State School Systems (1948), pp. 56-57. 
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the town and its rural neighborhoods; there are fewer isolated and 
independent rural communities. 

The National Commission on School Reorganization has estab- 
lished a set of standards on the basis of which each administrative 
school unit should have at least 1,200 pupils between the ages of 
6 and 18, and if possible as many as 10,000. If the number falls much 
below 10,000, the unit should be made a part of an intermediary 
school unit which would supply certain services not available in the 
basic unit. A minimum enrollment of 1,200 would require forty 
classroom teachers if one teacher is provided for each thirty pupils. 
No elementary school should have less than 175 pupils with seven 
teachers; no junior or senior high school less than 300 pupils with 
12 teachers. Elementary pupils should not travel more than 45 
minutes each way from home to school, and high school students not 
more than one hour.^^ 

As of 1948, only three states— Louisiana, Maryland, and West 
Virginia— had no districts employing fewer than forty teachers, and 
only in nine other states, all in the South where the cyunty unit 
prevails, and in Nevada did the majority of districts meet this 
requirement. In thirty-one states, less than 10 per cent of the dis- 
tricts employed forty or more teachers. But consolidation has made 
much headway since 1948. For example, the United States Office of 
Education reports that in 1953 in eight states 552 reorganized dis- 
tricts replaced 8,424 former districts, notably in Illinois where one 
new district replaced 21-6 old districts. 

The trend towards larger units of school administration has led 
to a variety of school district organizations. Little change has come 
in the city schools districts, except in some of the smaller cities and 
boroughs that have merged in joint school districts with those in 
outlying areas to create a larger unit either for high school only 
or for all grades. These districts have usually more than one at- 
tendance area for elementary school children. Common school 
districts have consolidated into community districts maintaining a 
high school and an elementary school in the community center and 
several elementary schools in outlying neighborhoods. A town or 

Your School District, op. cit., p. 131. 
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township unit also may contain several schools within its borders 
and still be coterminous with the political subdivision. There are 
also intermediate units which provide special services to the local 
districts including supervision of teaching in many one-room dis- 
tricts, and instruction and services in special areas such as music 
and health. 

The governing body of the local school district is the board of 
school directors. This body adopts the policies for the operation of 
the school system, appoints the superintendent, appoints other 
members of the teaching staff and other employees on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, levies taxes, appropriates money, 
incurs indebtedness, and generally supervises the administration of 
the schools. The number of members in boards ranges from tfiree to 
twenty-one, five being most common. Most of the boards are popu- 
larly elected but there are some interesting exceptions. In 1955, the 
NEA estimated that there were 234,000 school board members in 
the nation.^^ 

The superintendent of schools is the chief executive and adminis- 
ti'ative officer of the local school system. Usually selected by the 
board of education, he is responsible to them for the administration 
of the school system. His professional qualifications are generally 
expressed in terms of training and experience in the field of educa- 
tion. In 1955, the number of -chool superintendents was estimated 
by NEA at 15,000. 

Virginia is one of the states which operates under the county unit 
school district. The organization of Alb<^rmarle county is illustrative. 


Ibid., pp. 127-128. Consolidation and joint districts have been stimulated 
by state financial aid for new buildings, for bonuses to close one-room schools, 
and other inducements. Generally speaking, the teaching profession led the 
campaign for consolidation of school districts in the various states. 

Georgia, the county boards of cduca?io!i are appointed by the grand 
jury; in Maryland, by the gf)vernor; in North Carolina, by the state legislature; 
in Virginia, by a school trustees electoral board which is m turn appointed by 
the circuit judges of the state courts; in South Carolina, by the state board of 
education; in New Mexico, by the state superintendent, the chairman of the 
board of county commissioners, and the district judge; and in Tennessee, by tlie 
county courts. In most of the states, city school board members are elected by 
the people, but in some they are appointed by the mayor or city council. Ibid., 

pp. 61-62. 
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Its population is about 25,000, largely rural. It operates under a 
county executive form of government, the governing body of which 
is the county board of supervisors, one member being elected from 
each of six magisterial districts of the county. The board appoints a 
county executive who may act as head of one or more of the de- 
partments of county government. One of these departments is that 
of education, headed by the division superintendent of schools and 
including the local school board. The county school board of six 
members is chosen by the county board of supervisors— one from 
each of the magisterial districts— and selects the division superin- 
tendent of schools. ( In most of Virginia's counties, the school board 
is appointed by the school trustee electoral board which is in turn 
appointed by the circuit court judge who himself is elected by the 
state legislature. Under this scheme the school board bears no 
responsibility to the county board of supervisors for the administra- 
tion of schools.) In Albermarle county, school expenditures arc 
coordinated with the county budget, the preparation and execution 
of which is the responsibility of the county executive. Th^ board of 
supervisors fixes the salary of the superintendent and determines all 
expenses of the school board. The county department of finance 
handles all school purchases and accounting. The board of county 
supervisors may remove the school board and through the powers 
vested in the county executive whom it hires and fires is in a position 
to exercise continuous control over school finances. In this way 
school matters are brought closer to the people than in most of the 
other Virginia counties. The officers and teachers of the school sys- 
tem are chosen by the county school board upon the recommendation 
of the division superintendent. As the county handles financial mat- 
ters, the superintendent and county school board can concentrate on 
educational administration. The school budget is prepared by the 
division superintendent, approved by the school board, submitted 
to the county executive, and finally adopted by the board of county 
supervisors. The county's share of school revenues is derived from 
a tax kwy of $2.10 per $100. The total cost of education is split fairly 
evenly between county and state. In the county system there are 
22 white schools and 27 Negro schools. Total school enrollment is 
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about five thousand pupils with 176 teachers and a total budget of 
well over one-half million dollars a year.^® 

The County Superintendent of Schools 

In the early days of the Republic, public education was a local 
institution but when free schools were mandated by law during the 
first half of the 19th century, the state took on some responsibilities 
for the educational system. The stale superintendent of education 
emerged as the chief school officer of the state. It was then that the 
county superintendent came into being, taking an intermediate 
position between the state and the local school district. It was he 
who represented the state on the local level taking the place of any 
county officials who had taken on the general function of overseeing 
the schools within the county. These included the county judge, 
the land commissioner, the county clerk, and the chairman of the 
county board of school visitors. The first state to establish the county 
superintendent was Delaware in 1829, and strangely enough, along 
with Nevada, is the only state now without a county superintendent 
or rural area supervisor. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island are the only states that never had a school official represent- 
ing the county as a whole, for the New England states and New 
York have what is known as supervisory unions in which two or 
more districts join to form a supervisory unit. In the thirty-nine other 
states, there are between 3,300 and 3,400 eounty superintendents. 
They are of two kinds: the county intermediate superintendent in 
which the superintendent acts as an intermediary between the state 
and local districts (27 states), and county superintendents of the 
12 county unit states in which the county sii]^erintendent is the 
active head of the entire county school system in the same capacity 
as the superintendent of city or consolidated schools. Most of the 
latter type are south of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River. 

^®Paul W. Wager, ed.. County Government across the Nation (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1950), pp. 368-^69. The chapter on Virginia was prepared by 
Dr. George W. Spicer, Department of Political Science, University of Virginia. 
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In those states in which the county superintendent acts as an 
intermediary between the state and the local districts, the functions 
of the oflBce include record keeping and reporting in order to see 
that local units adhere to state law and conversely that they receive 
their rightful state subsidies. The superintendent takes the lead in 
working for progressive measures such as jointure and consolidation, 
the installation of new programs of study, and the improvement of 
buildings and equipment. Generally also he supervises the instruc- 
tion in those places where one-room schools still exist. He also takes 
on new duties and functions which can be administered on a 
countywide scale. Actually, the county superintendent of schools 
acts as the leader of the rural school system where there is no con- 
solidation of districts.^"* 

The Teachers 

In 1954-55, the United States Office of Education estimated a 
total of 1,126,561 members of public school instructional staffs. This 
includes 690,000 elementary school teachers, 376,000 secondary 
school teachers, and 60,000 principals and supervisors. During the 
three years preceding, elementary school teachers increased by 

63.000 and secondary school teachers by 47,000. While in 1939-40, 
there were few classroom teachers that did not hold 'regular” certifi- 
cates, it was estimated that there would be more than 80,000 
emergency classroom teachers in 1954-55. Total turnover is about 

90.000 a year, while 75,000 drop out of teaching. One-third of these 
leave because of marriage and family reasons and 15 per cent for age 
and disability. Others go to other states, to more lucrative employ- 
ment, or leave for miscellaneous reasons.^® The Research Division 
of NEA showed that teacher-education institutions produced 95,565 
persons in 1953-54 qualified in their respective states for teaching 
certificates. If, as it is assumed, 40 per cent of this number or 38,000 

National Education Association, The County Superintendent of Schools in 
the United States, Yearbook (February, 1950), pp. 28-53. 

National Education Association, Advance Estimates of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55 (issued November, 1954), 
pp. 2-5. 
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MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND MEDIAN SALARIES, 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

(Cities Over 100,000 Population) 

By Degree and by Region 
School Year 1954-55 



South 

Northeast 

North 

Central 

West 

All Cities 
Reporting 

Bachelor’s Degree 

Minimum 

Low 

$2,400 

$2,700 

$3,000 

$3,120 


High 

3,440 

3,700 

3,862 

3,940 


Median 

2,845 

3,000 

3,325 

3,500 

$3,115 

Maximum 

Low 

3,391 

4,200 

4,600 

4,700 


High 

5,400 

6,750 

6,020 

6,000 


Median 

4,325 

5,310 

5,500 

5,510 

5,190 

Master’s Degree 

Minimum 

Low 

2,600 

2,700 

3,200 

3,342 


High 

4,016 

3,700 

4,102 

4,150 


Median 

3,125 

3,200 

3,500 

3,800 

3,400 

Maximum 

Low 

3,804 

4,400 

5,025 

4,880 


High 

5,792 

7,000 

6,260 

6,590 


Median 

4,840 

5,555 

5,700 

6,000 

5,450 

Doctor’s Degree 

Minimum 

Low 

3,000 

3,100 

3,200 

3,450 


High 

4.450 

5,400 

4,000 

4,632 


Median 

3,412 

3,430 

3,827 

4,016 

3,600 

Maximum 

Low 

4,650 

4,760 

5,325 

5,060 


High 

5,800 

7,300 

6,650 

7.278 


Median 

5,000 

5,900 

6,050 

6,600 

5,805 


From The Tax Foundation, School Teachers* Salaries in Large Cities (New 
York, 1955), p. 24. 


go into teaching, then a gap of 135,000 exists between that number 
and the estimated 173,000 actually needed. Part of this need is met 
by the employment of 80,500 emergency teachers; the remainder 
of the need is not met except by enlarging classes or other impro- 
visation.^® 


National Education Association, “The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1954. 
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One of the primary objects of state and local school administration 
is to provide well-qualified teachers. Most states have not only set 
up standards for teacher certification but have also recognized or 
have established institutions to train teachers in accordance with 
those standards. Legislation relating to teacher tenure, minimum 
salaries and increments, and retirement has been adopted by most 
states. Four years of college education for a certificate to teach in 
high school, including from nine to forty-tw^o hours of professional 
courses in education are generally required. New York and Wash- 
ington require five years of college, and California requires a bache- 
lor’s degree plus 18 semester hours of graduate work. In most of the 
states, requirements for a certificate to teach in elementary schools 
are lower, usually one or two years of college with a certain number 
of professional courses in education, although in 17 states four years 
of college are required. Of more than 850,000 teachers from all the 
forty-eight states reported in 1948, 48 per cent had bachelor’s de- 
grees, 14 per cent had master’s degrees or higher, 38 per cent had 
less than four years of college, and 3 per cent had no college prep- 
aration. More than half the California teachers held master's or 
higher degrees but no other state approached this record. In eight 
states, 70 or more per cent of the teachers held bachelor’s degrees.*^ 
On the other hand, 30 per cent or more of the teachcTS in seven 
states had loss than two years of college. Teachers with less than 
two years of college preparation are usually found in small rural 
elementary scliools. 

Teachers salaries are increasing slowly and a little faster than 
prices, but these gains are offset by higher taxes and the fact that 
earnings in other professions are increasing at a faster rate. Like all 
public employment, teachers salaries are not flexible enough to 
supply and demand. The average salary for all instructional per- 
sonnel in the United States in 1954-55 was $3,932. In terms of 

Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Utah, Nevada, North Carolina, and 
Florida. The F ortij-Eight Stale School Syfftenus, p. 210. 

^®Iowa, Mississippi, South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts. Only New Jersey and West Virginia liad the distinction of em- 
ploying no teachers with less than two yi-ars of college preparation. Other states 
witii less than three per amt in this class are Oklahoma, Aiizona, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Nevada, /hid., pp. 72-73. 
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1935-1939 dollars this amounts to $2,050. Elementary classroom 
teachers averaged $3,614, secondary teachers $4,194. Twelve per 
cent of all teachers received less than $2,500; while 22 per cent 
received $4,500 or more. In 1939, the salary of teachers was slightly 
higher than that of the general average, today it is about the same. 
Highest state average salary for elementary school teachers was 
New York at $4,700, lowest was Mississippi at $1,880. Highest state 
average for secondary school teachers was New York at $5,375, 
lowest was Mississippi at $2,400.^*^ 

In 1953, beginning teachers witli two vears of college preparation 
were in most states being offered salaries from $2,400 to $2,900, 
while those with four years were starting at salaries from $3,100 to 
$3,900. California had a minimum salary from $3,000 to $3,400; 
Nevada, $3,200; New Mexico, $3,200; Wisconsin, $2,600; Ohio, 
$2,500; while many other states had a $2,400 minimum. The Na- 
tional Education Association called for a minimum salary of $3,600 
in place of its 1949 standard of $2,400. It was reported by the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for the Public Schools that major cor- 
porations offered new college graduates starting salaries that were 
higher than the average salaries paid to public school teachers.^® 

The Pupik 

In the school year, 1954-55, tlr. Uiffted States Office of Education 
estimated that there were a total of 30,673,800 public school enroll- 
ments. These were divided between 24, i ‘91,000 elementary pupils 
and 6,582,300 secondary pupils. Californid and New York each had 
almost two and one-half million, while Illinois, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas each had more than a 
million. As compared with the school year 1953-54, there were sig- 
nificant changes showing the dynamic character of school population 
in the 1950 decade. There was an increase of 1,263,000 pupils, of 
43,000 instructional staff, of $487 million in current expenditures, 
and an increase of 5 per cent in average salary of instructional staff. 

Advance Estimates, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 16. 

The Municipal Year Book 1954, pp. 491-492. 
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The accelerated growth of pupil enrollments has caused a shortage 
of buildings and qualified teachers, which during the past eight 
years were critical on the elementary level and are now producing 
serious problems in secondary schools.^^ It is estimated that by 
1959-60 there will more than 36 million pupils in public schools. 
This increase represents the first major influx of students since after 
World War I for there was relative stability of school population 
during the 1930’s and the 1940’s. The NEA estimates the elementary 
classroom shortage of the nation in 1955 at 70,000, using 30 pupils 
as a unit. All but a few states also reported shortages in secondary 
facilities. 

According to educational authorities, the coverage of the school 
age population given by public schools is still far from complete. 
Somewhat under half of those who enter as high school freshmen 
drop out before completion of four years of secondary training. 
Other gaps include children of migratory workers and handicapped 
or exceptional children requiring special provisions not usually avail- 
able in the poorer school systems. Likewise, the problem of design- 
ing a high school curriculum where only one out of four high school 
graduates goes to college and the other three need technical educa- 
tion to enter the job market has not yet been fully resolved. More 
and more emphasis has been given to the problems of the com- 
munity in order to provide an answer to that problem.^^ 

The United States Office of Education made a study in 1949 of 
curriculum changes in secondary schools since 1934. “For the most 
part,” the report says, “the changes are in the direction of more 
functional education. They represent efforts to meet life needs of 
increasingly diverse bodies of pupils.” The study found that the 
largest enrollments were in health, safety, physical education, Eng- 
lish, and the social studies. Many general courses such as general 
science and general mathematics had increased their enrollments 
at the expense of specific subjects such as physics, algebra, and 

Research Division, National Educational Association of the United States, 
Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the Year 
1954-55 (issued November, 1954), pp. 1, 7. In addition, there were estimated 
to be 4,300,000 pupils enrolled in nonpublic schools. 

Advance Estimates, op. cit., p. 238. 
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geometry. The outstanding percentage increases between 1934 and 
1949 were in physical education, typewriting, and general mathe- 
matics. Subjects taught in 1949 but not in 1934 in fifteen or more 
states were conservation, consumer buying, safety education, driver 
education, home management, fundamentals of electricity, radio 
speaking, and aeronautics. In 1934, a total of 206 subjects were 
offered; in 1949, 274. Of these. 111 in 1934 and 194 in 1949 were 
taught in fifteen or more states.-* 

For many years, there has been an appreciable difference between 
city and rural schools. In 1951, the United States Office of Education 
published the results of a study of these differences. The conclu- 
sions were stated as follows: “The indices presented, both financial 
and non-financial, show the public elementary and secondary 
schools in city systems to be on the average somewhat better than 
those in rural systems. Urban schools pay higher salaries to their 
teachers; they spend more per pupil for education; and they have a 
longer school term. All these factors suggest more adequate educa- 
tional services. The slightly smaller pupil-teacher ratio in the rural 
schools indicates smaller schools rather than higher educational 
standards. Rural schools, however, are improving; the differences 
between rural and urban schools are gradually decreasing in such 
important items as teachers salaries and per pupil expenditures. In 
some states the rural areas present a more favorable picture than 
the urban areas in other states, since large differences among the 
states still prevail.^^ 


Public School Financing 

Current expenses for schools in the year 1954-55 as estimated by 
NEA exceeds $7 billion. Add to this $2.3 for capital outlay, and the 
grand total is $9.3. 

In the year 1952-53, the total expenditure was estimated at $6.6, 
representing roughly 2.3 per cent of the national income put at 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., Public School Financing 1930-1954 (1954), 

p. 9. 

Rose Marie Smith, Education in Rural and City School Systems, United 
States Office of Education, Circular No. 329 (November, 1951), p. 5. 
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Between 1930 and 1946, school revenues from state sources 
tripled, and from 1946 to 1951 they more than doubled. Local 
sources provided only 13 per cent more revenue in 1946 than in 
1930, but from 1946 to 1951 they increased 73 per cent. Local 
revenues for schools have not quite doubled between 1930 and 1951, 
but receipts from state sources have increased about seven times. 
Local support of schools has decreased from 83 per cent of total 
revenue receipts in 1931 to 57 per cent in 1951. On the other hand, 
state participation rose from 17 to 40 per cent during the same 
period. Federal aid, though not entirely absent, is still a very small 
percentage of the total. It is spent mostly for school lunches, voca- 
tional education, and aid to “federally impacted” school districts. 

What are the reasons for the lag in local school support and the 
increase in state aid? First, local school districts and local units are 
operating under severe financial restrictions placed in the state laws. 
Maximum rates of tax levy are prescribed. Assessments of property 
for local taxation are low. Revenue from tax levies is based on assess- 
ments and indebtedness is limited to a percentage of assessed valu- 
ations in most school districts. Property tax exemptions also cut 
down revenues. Second, state aid recognized that fiscal capacity to 
support public education varies from community to community 
within the state, and that equalization of educational opportunity 
is a most desirable governmental objective. As school costs began 
to increase, state legislators leaned toward state aid rather than 
toward increasing local potentialities although in a few states notably 
Pennsylvania, New York, and California legislatures passed laws 
enabling the levy of local nonproperty taxes such as income and 
sales taxes to supplement property tax revenues. But the increase of 
school expenditures was so great that state aid has become a major 
item of state expenditure. In 1952, educational grants-in-aid con- 
stituted 16 per cent of total state expenditures in the United States. 
The range was from 1.5% in New Hampshire to 29% in New Mexico 
and North Carolina.^^ 

State aid formulas are generally devised with four major pro- 
visions. First, the local district must levy taxes up to a certain level. 

The Book of the States 1954-55, p. 247. 
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Usually this is in the form of a mandatory tax levy for school pur- 
poses at a specific minimum rate on the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property in the district in terms of actual market value. 
Second, an equalization level must be established by state law. 
This is in the form of a certain dollar amount per pupil, per teacher, 
or per classroom unit. The state then pays the local school district 
the difference between the equalization level and the amount per 
unit that is yielded by the mandatory tax levy. In this way the state 
reimburses poorer districts at a higher ratio than comparatively 
more wealthy districts. Third, a flat grant per pupil or other local 
unit is given to each local district. This is a help to all districts 
irrespective of wealth and is a general relief of property owners. 
Fourth, special aid is granted for particular items such as school 
buildings, bus transportation, vocational education, kindergartens, 
and others.2® 

Many states have recently increased their level of state support 
for foundation programs, most of the additional funds going into 
equalization aid rather than flat grants; for example, Georgia, from 
$103 to $144 per pupil; Washington, from 20 to 30 cents a day per 
pupil; and Illinois, from $160 to $173 per pupil. 

In a few states in recent years the state has acted as a lender to 
local school districts for the purpose of school construction. Cali- 
fornia and Arkansas are examples of states which loan money for 
approved school buildings. Several other states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, and Maine, have established 
state school building authorities which loan money to school districts 
for building construction. The local dis^ict repays the authority in 
the form of rents, part of which are reimbursable to local districts 
by state aid.^® 

In recent years, extensive study and deliberation has been devoted 
to the problem of federal aid to education besides what is now 
being done in certain specialized field., and under the impact of 

p. 240. 

*®See Public School Financing, 1930-1954, op, cit. Also see Arvid J. Burke, 
Financing Public Schools in the United States (1951); United States Office of 
Education, Expenditures for Education at the Midcentury (1953) and the 
Supplement (1954). 
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defense production. During the past thirty years, bills proposing 
annual federal appropriations to aid the states in financing general 
elementary and secondary education have been introduced in the 
United States Congress, and many nationwide committees have 
made certain recommendations for federal assistance in the field of 
general education. 

Proponents of federal aid have declared that the federal govern- 
ment is partly responsible for general education because the pres- 
ervation of democracy and the national w^elfare depends on the 
existence of a high standard of education; that the present mobility 
of population makes education a matter of national concern; that the 
bestowal of citizenship upon large numbers of Negroes created a 
federal responsibility in the states with large Negro populations; and 
that the federal government is the only agency tliat can bring about 
an equitable distribution of educational opportunities. The prin- 
ciple of federal aid is well established in education and other fields, 
the proponents continue, and the Supreme Court has ruled it con- 
stitutional. Inequality exists in an appalling degree among states 
and localities largely on account of unequal financial ability. Even 
so, they say, the poorer states are making a greater effort to support 
education than the rich ones. 

Opponents to federal aid poiiit out that, according to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the general governmental division 
of powers betweem states and nation, education is a state and local 
concern; that education is better controlled when it is local; that 
aid would unwisely increase federal spending when there is already 
in existence the highest national debt in history; and that federal aid 
would take away from the states and local units their real responsi- 
bility and continue legal shackles that make increased local support 
diflBcult; and that grants would increase the dangers of federal 
centralization and regimentation.^^ 

A study committee report to the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations made a number of significant recommendations on the 
problem of federal financial aid for public schools. First, it empha- 

Charles A. Qiiattlebauin, Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, Public Admimstralion Service (1948), pp. i-ix. 
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sizes the principle that adequate education for American youth is 
essential to the welfare of the nation and the preservation of the 
Republic. Second, it recognizes that educational costs are on the 
rise and that an increasing portion of the national income must be 
spent for education. “The question is not whether the United States 
can afford to spend more on education than it does now, but how 
the needed funds can best be raised,’’ its report made in June, 1955, 
states. Third, education is undoubtedly an affair of the states and 
localities. It is as dangerous for the federal government to assume 
disproportionate powers in this field as it is for the states and local 
units to neglect them. In a free society the function of education 
should not be in the hands of the national government for fear of 
developing sterile orthodoxy and paralyzing absolutism. Moreover, 
the federal government cannot achieve universal educational op- 
portunity, sought for by some through federal channels; by appro- 
priating money to states to be distril)uted at their discretion. Fourth, 
the states and localities have unused tax capacity and fiscal resources 
available for the educational needs of the present day. Fifth, states 
should support education not only by its financial contributions but 
by removing the financial shackles from local school districts and 
by improving the machinery of local government organization, 
procedures, and fiscal ability. 

“The general conclusion is that Federal aid is not necessary either 
for current operating expenses tor public schools or for capital ex- 
penditures for new school facilities. Local communities and states 
are able to supply both in accordance with the will of their citizens, 
the report concludes. School lunches, however, should continue to 
receive federal surplus commodities, but cash contributions should 
be tapered off and finally abofished. Vocational education should 
be supported entirely by the states and localities except where na- 
tional interest is clearly involved. PubL'^ libraries are a state and 
local responsibility, not one of the national government. But fed- 
erally impacted areas should continue to receive federal assistance 
in the construction and operation of schools. 

Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Federal Responsibility in the 
Field of Education (June, 1955), pp. 5-11. 
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Public Libraries 

There are about 7,400 public libraries in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the American Library Association, financial support for 
local library service to the public in cities of 25,000 population or 
more should be $1.50 per capita per year for minimum or limited 
service, $2.25 per capita for reasonably good service, and $3 per 
capita for superior service. The minimum annual income recom- 
mended for a city of 25,000 is $37,500 for book purchases and 
current expenses to meet these financial standards. According to the 
United States Office of Education, in 1948, only 22 out of the 42 
libraries in the largest cities met the $1.50 requirements; only three— 
Long Beach (Calif.), Cleveland, and Boston— met the $2.25 standard 
for reasonably good service, while Cleveland alone attained the 
$3 standard for superior service. The average current expenditures 
for all public libraries was 72 cents per capita.*'*^ 

Carleton B. Joeckel divided public libraries into four classes: (1) 
the corporate and association libraries— these are more or leas inde- 
pendent of city government having a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees and their own endowments and sources of revenue, although 
their revenue is often obtained jfrom a special library tax levy; ( 2 ) 
school district libraries— governed by the school board or a library 
board appointed by the school board, the latter being preferable; 

(3) municipal libraries without boards— those administered directly 
by the city manager or some department of city government; and 

(4) municipal libraries with boards which may be elected or ap- 
pointed as the case may be. These latter are the most numerous."'*^ 

Most librarians feel the way school administrators and certain 
other classes of public servants do— that they should be insulated 
more or less from city hall, that their sources of revenues should be 
permanent and their conditions of employment secure from the 
vagaries of public service in general. There are others, notably Carl 
Chatters, municipal finance authority, who believe that libraries 

Helen A. Ridgway, “Standards for Public Library Service,” The Municipal 
Year Book 1950, pp. 485-486. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Government of the American Public Library, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1935). 
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should be considered exactly like other departments of city govern- 
ment.^^ 

New developments in public libraries have been county libraries, 
bookmobiles, extension divisions of state libraries, and audio-visual 
materials. Like so many other worth-while civic institutions, libraries 
never seem to have enough money to serve the community ade- 
quately. 

Cultural Activities of Cities 

American cities provide many cultural activities and contribute 
to the support of others: museums, symphony orchestras, community 
bands, theater groups, zoos, and aquariums, to mention the most 
common. When these are municipal functions they are generally 
under the control of semi-independent boards or commissions com- 
posed of public spirited citizens who serve without compensation. 
They choose a general manager and he generally hires and fires the 
subordinates under city rules and regulations. 

The first public museum building was erected in Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1824. The famous New York City Metropolitan 
Museum of Art began its distinguished career in 1871 and the city 
of New York agreed to provide a building for it and its maintenance. 
As of 1955, 257 out of the 1,238 incorporated cities, or 26 per cent, 
have one or more museums. About 37 per cent are government 
owned (98 by cities, 6 by counties, and 6 by states), and somewhat 
over half of their operating costs are supplied from city funds, the 
rest coming from endowment, gifts, and dues. Most of the museums 
in the larger cities are supported only in small part by city funds. 

Baltimore and Denver had the first municipal bands about the 
turn of the century. Baltimore and Los Angeles now have bureaus 
of music. In San Francisco the city through its art commission pre- 
sents a series of symphony concerts, and maintains a municipal 
chorus and band. Thirty major symphony orchestras are found in 
the larger American cities, many of which receive city support. None 

^'‘Carl H. Chatters, ‘Tinancing the Library as a Municipal Service,” The 
Library Quarterly (January, 1939), pp. 1-16. 
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